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TIME IS THE TEST OF ALL THINGS 


and the ever-increasing popularity of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which holds its own 
against all rivals, is the most genuine proof of its worth. It must needs be a good thing 
that can withstand the immense pressure of uprising competition and yet defy com- 
parison ; small marvel, therefore, that with the flight of years 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


has become known far and wide for what it is worth, one of the 
most potent, simple, and agreeable factors in maintaining health. 


IT iS THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOR 

All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 

Temporary Congestion arising from Alcoholic 
Beverages, 
Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Constipation, 
Skin Eruptions, Boils, Feverish Cold, 
Influenza, Throat Affections, and Fevers of all 
kinds. 
It ae the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS by 
natural means, and thus RECTIFIES THE STOMACH and MAKES THE LIVER 
LAUGH WITH JOY! 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply 
Marvellous. itis, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed one. 


CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ 
Otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. 
ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


LADIES’ 


Hose Supporters, 


from 11d. to 3/6 per pair. 
From 
PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., 


STOCKING SUPPORTER |—.—— 


GENTS’ 
AND GENTLEMEN’S Boston Garters 
J 


BOSTON GARTER. owed em 


HOLD SECURELY WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE.|56 a 143 Stroma, Wb. 


RESTAURANT FRASCATI 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCHEON, 12.0 till 3.0 = sen ae -» 2s. 6d. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, 6.0 till 9.0 oes sas — os .. 5s. Od. 


MUSIC IN THE WINTER CARDEN FROM | TO 3 AND 6.30 TILL 11.30 P.M. 


QUICK SERVICE of SUPPERS after Theatres in the Magnificent GRILL ROOM. 


OPEN EVERY SUNDAY AT 6.0. 





LONDC 


TOTTE 
ABRID 
KINGS 


BIRML) 


LEEDS 
BARNS 
SHEFF 
BRADF 
HULL 

NEWC:! 
LIVER] 
MANCE 
CARDII 
POOLE 
NOTTIN 
BRIGH' 
LEICES 
NEWPC 
NOTE.. 


THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


BEER IN BOTTLE. 


WHITBREAD’S 


LONDON STOUT, 
ALES. 


COOPER. 


CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


IF ANY DIFFICULTY ARISES IN OBTAINING THESE BEERS, THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
OF NEAREST RETAILER WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CHIEP OFFICE: 


BRITANNIA STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 


DEPOTS AND STORES: 
(3 277, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 
LONDON... ne son of WESTON STREET, KING’S CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
(170, LEWISHAM ROAD, S.E. 
TOTTENHAM, N. on .. BELL BREWERY. 
ABRIDGE ie .. ANCHOR BREWERY. 
KINGSTON-ON- THAMES ... CERES ROAD. 
BIRMINGHAM ... a 7 J CROWN BREWERY, KING EDWARD’S PLACE. 
(CURZON HALL VAULTS. 
LEEDS .. oe nes .. THE CALLS. 
BARNSLEY ... sn ... THE ARCADE. 
SHEFFIELD ... - .. 8, 4 & 5, NAVIGATION HILL. 
BRADFORD _... re .. GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, PRESTON STREET, 
HULL ... .. BOULEVARD, ANLABY ROAD. 
NEWCASTLE- ON-TY NE ... THE ARCHES, ORCHARD STREET. 
LIVERPOOL ... oe .. 13, PALL MALL. 
MANCHESTER ... cae .- 10, 11 & 12, STORE STREET. 
CARDIFF — ~ ... EAST WHARF. 
POOLE .. Ea ... HILL STREET. 
NOTTINGHAM .. ei .. LONDON & N.W. RAILWAY, MANVERS STREET. 
BRIGHTON cs = ... D'AVIGDOR ROAD, HOVE. 
LEICESTER _... ies ... WIMBLEDON STREET. 
NEWPORT, L.W. sie WIGHT HALL BREWERY, QUAY STREET. 
NOTE.—WHITBREAD & co.’s Beers are matured in Bottle, and no oarbonating 
or artificial process is adopted to bring them into condition. 
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THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 
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THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER, 


“Humpty Dumpty” 
Written and Invented by 
Jay Hickory Woop and Artuur Co.Ltins. 
Music by J, M. Guover. 


Produced by Artuur CoLuiins. 
1,30 ano 7.30. 


oe iene eel 


Dan Leno. 
Harry Randall. 
Herbert 


mg DRURY LANE. 


Manacine Director......... ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Busines MANAGER.........000 ccccccccces SIDNEY SMITH. 


AT 


HENRY IRVING 


Tour in America to 25 March. 
Provincial Tour of Eight weeks from 
April. 


alo 
Sye 


Provincial Tour, Twelve weeks from 
September. 
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THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER, 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER............... Mr. H. BEERBOHM TREE, 


SHAKESPEARE 








) COMEDY AND DRAMA, 

FOR CURRENT PARTICULARS SEE DAILY PRESS. 

Box Office (Mr. F, J, Turner) open 10 to 10, Telephone, 1777 Gerrard. 
| GAIETY THEATRE 
¥ 
du 
LESSEE AND MANAGER........0sc0008 GEORGE EDWARDES, 

: Every Evening at 8 (Doors open 7.40), Matinée every Saturday at 2, a New Musicat Pay, 


“THE ORCHID.” 
By JAMES T. TANNER. 


Lyrics by ADRIAN ROSS and PERCY GREENBANK. 
LIONEL MONCKTON, 
























Music by IVAN CARYLL and 


Box Office open daily from 10 till 6 and 8 till 10, 


DALY'S TREATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF ..,....cccccccccccccccccces Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES. 





THE MUSICAL PLAY, 


ym “A COUNTRY GIRL.” 


BRILLIANT MISE-EN-SCENE. 
MOST POWERFUL CAST, 


a2 


THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER, 
MIss VIOLET VANBRUGH 


AND COMPANY. IN 


MODERN COMEDIES 


PRICES: Private Boxes, #4. 4s., £3. 3s., £2. 2s.; Stalls, 10-. 6d. ; Baleony Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Dress Circle, 6s.; Upper Circle, 5s. and 4s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 


Box Orrice (Mr. BRITTEN) Oven 10 a.m. To 10 pM. Telenhone, No, 3933 GERRARD j 


THE LYRIC OPERA HOUSE} 


HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, W. 


Sote PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER..........es00. ...ss+++.-- Mr. ACTON PHILLIPS. 
NINELEEN YEARS AMUSEMENT CATERER IN HAMMERSMITH. 


STaGe AND GENERAL MANAGER Mr. J. M. EAST. 


A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE SUBURBS, pronounced by the Press cne of the pretties) 


and best-arranged Theatres in London. 


QPEN EVERY EVENING WITH.THEIR NOW CELEBRATED STOCK COMPANY,| 


AND FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING COMPANIES ONLY. 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 1903-1904, 
“ BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


BOROUGH THEATRE. STRATFORD. El 


PROMTERIONE ccncsisnsccsce ...Mrs. C. ELLIS FREDERICKS. 
General Manager (to whom address all communications), FRED FREDERICKS. 
EVERY EVENING AT 7.30, A GRAND SPECTACULAR AND COMIC PANTOMIME, 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” 


Matinées every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 1.30. 
Acting Manager .., coe - saben FRANK ROTHSAY. 
All the latest West End Attractions visit t! is Theatre in rapid succession. Telephone : 110, SrRaTrow 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E£ 


CN ea a a i Mrs. C. ELLIS FREDERICKS 
General Manager (to whom address all communications, Borough Theatre), FRED FREDERICKS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND WITH POPULAR MELODRAMA AND OTHE 
Ss. 
Acting Manager .. er : SAM FREDERICKS. 
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THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


ROYAL WEST LONDON THEATRE, 


CHURCH STREET, EDGWARE ROAD. 


Nh al at I te W. BAILEY. 
IN RP eee en ..W. BAILEY, Jun. 


” Oran ‘Every Evantre. 
1908-4, Grand Comic Xmas Pantomime, entitled 


“JACK AND THE BEANSTALH.” 
WRITTEN BY WILLIAM BAILEY, JUN. 


And Drama, Comepy, Opera, &c., all the Year round. 
CHANGE EVERY WEEK, at Popular Prices, 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Patroness—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Trustees—SIR HENRY IRVING, ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq,, C.V.O., and J. L. TOOLE, Esq. 









FOR MEMBERS BECOMING 
OLD AGE OR 


INCAPACITATED EITHER BY 
INFIRMITY. 








6d. ; 
, Hon. Treasurer—EDWARD TERRY, Esq. 
F CHARLES J. DAVIES, Secretary, SAVOY HOUSE, STRAND. 
RARD. 
—- THE ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 
10, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address—“ACTORIS, LONDON.” Telephone No. “1753 (GERRARD).” 
President—SIR HENRY IRVING. 
Vice=Presidents— 
GEORGE ALEXANDER JuHN HARE ELLEN TERRY 
Witson BARRETT C. H. HAWTREY H. BEERBOHM TREE 
F. R. BENson CyrntL MAUDE Sir CHARLES WYNDHAM, 
LIONEL BRouGH FORBES ROBERTSON 


ies} 
peat Bankers—Loxpoy anp County BANnkine Company, Lp, 
Standing Counsel—HeENry Warsourron, 3, Elm Court, Temple, E.C. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Joun H. More & Son, 11, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


Hon. Consulting Staff of Physicians and Surgeons— 
DoNxALp Armour, Esq., M.B., M.R. . F.R.C.S., 89, Harley Street, W. 
J. Mircue.. Bruce, Esq., MD. PRO Ls 23, Harley Street, W. 
Sir ANDERSON CRITCHETT, M.A. F.R.CS.E.. 21, Harley Street, Ww. 
MALCOLM Mokaris, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 8, Harley Street, W. 

HuGu PLayrair, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., 7, Upper Brook Street, W. 
WILLIAM Rose, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S., 17, Harley Street, W. 

ST Cian THOMSON, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., 28, Queen Anne Street, W. 


Don, Consulting Arcbitect—Ernest A. E. Wooprow, A.R.L.B.A, 


PANY, | 








S. bon. Huditors—Messrs. Westcorr, MASKALL & Co., 99, Gresham Street, E.C. 
S. Don. Medical Officer of Mealth—Arrep E. Hanns, Esq., L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.GS., F.S.1. 
IME, Entrance Fee, 5s. Annual Subscription, payable lst January, 15s. The Subscription for those elected after 
Ist July in any year is 7s, 6d. for the remainder of that year. The election of Members is vested in the Council. 
Secretary—CuHARL¥s CRUTKSHANES. 
TRATEON! 


HENRY NEVILLE’S PRIVATE DRAMATIC STUDIO, 
524, OXFORD STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W. 

Patrons—Sir Charies Wyndham, H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq., Cyril Maude, Esq., Frederick 
arrison, Esq., Wilson Barrett, Esq., E, S, Willard, Esq., Eugene Tompkins, Esq., &c. 
Established by, and under the personal supervision of, Mr. Henry NeviLur. Thorough 
practical instruction given on the Stage of the Studio Theatre. Voice Production, Elocution, 
Jesture, Stage-craft. Practice, Rehearsals, and Performances, and introduction to the Pro- 
ession, Principal—Mr, Georce R, Foss. 
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THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


The Royal Academy of Music, 
TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


INSTITUTED 1822. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 


Patrons: 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


And other Members of the Royal Family. 


President: 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 


Principal : : 
Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. . 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to Students of both sexes 


(whether amateur or professional) a thorough training in all branches of 
Music under the most able and distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving 
individual lessons in the various branches of the Curriculum, Students have the 
advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, and Chamber Music Classes, and 
the Weekly Lectures on Music and Musicians. Evidence of their progress is 
given at the Fortnightly and Public Concerts, and by periodical Operatic and 
Dramatic Performances. 


There are three Terms in the Academic year, viz. :—the Michaelmas Term, 
from Michaelmas to Christmas; the Lent Term, from early in January to ff 


Easter ; and the Midsummer Term, from early in May until the end of July. 


Special arrangements are made for the training of students in the Drama 


and Dramatic Elocution. Classes for the former subject are established under 
the direction of Mr. WILLIAM FARREN. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION. 


Au Examination (independent of Academy teaching) of Musical Composers 


or Performers, Teachers and Theatrical Conductors, is held twice a year inf 


London, in September and in the Academy Christmas vacation. Successful 
Candidates are created Licentiates of the Royal Academy of Music, with the 
exclusive right to append to their names the initials L.R.A.M., and receive 
Diplomas to the effect that they are judged to be fully qualified for the branches 
of the Musical Profession in which respectively they have been examined. The 
Syllabus for the Examinations 1904 will be ready at Easter. 

F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 
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THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


The Guildhall School of Music, 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON IN 1880, 
And under the Management and Control of the MUSIC COMMITTEE. 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 


(Near BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE). 
Telegraphic Address :—“ EUPHONIUM, LONDON.” 


Principal. 
WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq., Mus.D. Dub.; F.S.A.; Hon. R.A.M. 


7: Guildhall School of Music was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 
September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and science 
of Music at moderate cost to the Student. The School is for Professional and Amateur Students, 
The subjects taught in the School inc!ude :— 

SINGING | GUITAR ; CORNET , CONDUCTING 
PIANOFORTE MANDOLINE TUBA CHOIR TRAINING 
SIGHT READING FLUTE TROMBONE ELOCUTION 

VIOLIN OBOE EUPHONIUM YROTTY ; 

VIOLA CLARIONET TIMPANI | ee oe 


VIOLONCELLO BASSOON ORGAN DEPORTMENT 
DOUBLE BASS | HORN ORCHESTRAL CLASS | STAGE DANOING 
HARP | TRUMPET | HARMONY FENCING 

Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m. till 8.30 p.m. 

The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows:—Fourth 
Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fourth Monday in April. 


Students, of any age, are admitted at the commencement of each term (for the whole term) 
or at the half-term (paying half-term fees). 

. The only School in London or the Provinces possessing a fully-equipped 
heatre. 

Students of the Guildhall School have played leading parts in the follow- 
ing Theatres and Companies :—The Moody-Manners Company, The Carl Rosa 
Company, Greet’s Companies, The D’Oyly Carte Companies, The George 
Edwardes Companies, Mr. Seymour Hicks’ Company, Drury Lane, The Gaiety, 
The Savoy, The Vaudeville, The Garrick, The Palace, &ec., &c., &¢. 

The Stage Training given is of a thorough description, and opportunity 
2 afforded pupils each term of taking part in performances in the School 

heatre. 


THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
Meets on Mondays and Wednesdays at 11 o’clock, and Monday evenings at 6,30 o’clock. 


OPERATIC CLASS, 


Saturdays at 3 o’clock, and other appointed times, 


STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 
Take place on alternate Wednesday evenings (during the Term) in the Theatre of the 
School, and in the Practice Room. 


For Prospectus and all further particulars apply to 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 





THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, 
LONDON. 
ENGLAND’S HOME OF MYSTERY. 
ESTABLISHED 31 YEARS. 
Proprietor and Manager’ - - Mr. J. N. MASKELYNE. 


The Premier Magical Entertainment 
of the World. 


INIMITABLE, CONSEQUENTLY UNIQUE. 


PERFORMANCES DAILY AT 3 AND 8. 


The 3ist and last year of Mr. Maskelyne’s tenancy. 


In the course of a few months this, the oldest place of enter- 


tainment in London, will be demolished, and will not be 
rebuilt, as sufficient land cannot be obtained upon the site to 
erect a suitable hall meeting with the requirements of the 


London County Council. 


Next Autunn England’s Home of Mystery will be 

transferred to St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 

which Mr. Maskelyne is reconstructing, and its fine stage is 

being specially adapted to the production of Powerful 

Original Dramas, with Startling Magical 
Eftects. 





THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


Moss’ EMPIRES, LIMITED. 


Total Capital £1,400,000. 


Managing Directors—Messrs. H. E. MOSS and OSWALD STOLL. 
General Manager—Mr. FRANK ALLEN. 


TG 


This Tour now comprises the following High-Class Places of Amusement :— 


THE LONDON HIPPODROME, 


CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Two Performances Daily at 2 and 8. 


se 


EMPIRE PALACE, BIRMINGHAM. PALACE THEATRE, BORDESLEY. 

EMPIRE PALACE, SHEFFIELD. EMPIRE THEATRE, SWANSEA, 

EMPIRE THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. EMPIRE THEATRE, NEWPORT, MON. 
EMPIKE PALACE, LEEDS. EMPIRE THEATRE, NOTTINGHAM. 
EMPIRE THEATRE, BRADFORD. EMPIRE, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
PALACE THEATRE, HULL. EMPIRE, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 
EMPIRE THEATRE, GLASGOW. EMPIRE, NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 
EMPIRE THEATRE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. EMPIRE PALACE THEATRE, EDINBURGH. 
EMPIRE THEATRE, CARDIFF. 


Booked in conjunction with the above :— 
EMPIRE PALACE, SOUTH SHIELDS. (Proprietor, Mr. KR, THorNToN.) 


PALACE THEATRE, LEICESTER. EMPIRE THEATRE, HACKNEY, LONDON, N.E, 


EMPIRE THEATRE, SHEPHERD’S BUSH, W. 
(Managing Director, Mr. OSWALD SToLL.) 


EMPIRE THEATRE, DUBLIN, EMPIRE THEATRE, BELFAST. 


ARTISTS must have Band Parts for at least Twelve different Instruments for the Orchestras. 


BILL MATTER, Blocks and specimens of Pictorials for Cardiff, Swansea, Newport, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Holloway, Hackney, Stratford, New Cross, and Shepherd’s Bush must be sent to Mr. OSWALD STOLL, Empire, 
Cardiff ; and for the other Theatres to Mr. FRANK ALLEN, the London Hippodrome, London, W.C., Two 
Weeks before opening, or Artists will run the risk of having their Engagements cancelled. 


Head Office: London Hippodrome (Ryder’s Court Entrance), W.C. 


Office Hours ina dia 11 AM, to 3 P.M. 
Saturdays ... ae ake 114M. tol P.M, 


Telegraphic Addresses | “STOLL OARDIFES” National Telephones Sr 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Agents and others desirous of Appointments must make application in writing to 
Mr. FRANK ALLEN. N.B.—Silence in every case a polite negative, 


ASSIGNMENTS for SONGS, &c., MUST BE PRODUCED at REHEARSAL. 


Artists will clearly understand that their Business must be Free from all Vulgarity. Artists are requested 
not to enclose stamped envelopes. 


TUTTE 


CALL :—Artists are particularly requested to notice our Call in the Hra, Music /all, Entr’acte and Encore each 
week, notifying the Town they are to open at, also the times of the respective rehearsals, 


ane 
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“EFRIVOLITWY.” 
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All Gommunications JOHN LEOPOLD, 538, Caledonian Road, London, N. 
Vi ISS HELEN PILLANS. 


Permanent Address : 


CARE OF “THE ERA” OFFICE. 


MI IS8SsS ADA BLANOHFZTE, 
ADDRESS : 
HIGH BORGUE, 
MALWOOD ROAD, 
BALHAM HILL, 8.W. 


" 7 
HARLES OCOLLETTE. 
Concludes nearly four years’ Tour with ‘‘ WHAT HAPPENED TO JONES,” “MY 
AWFUL DAD,” &e. At liberty for London or First-class Tour, Stage Management, &c. 


MISS MARY COLLETTE. 
Of Daly’s Theatre. ‘Soubrettes light Comic Opera, Concerts, &c. 
Address : 22, Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE D’OYLY CARTE 
Principal Repertoire Opera Company 


PERFORMING 


IOLANTHE. | THE YEOMEN OF THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
THE MIKADO. | GUARD. H.M.S. PINAFORE. 
THE GONDOLIERS. PRINCESS IDA. , PATIENCE. 


23rp YEAR OF TOUR, 
ADDREss— 


SAVOY HOTEL, LONDON. 


CHARLES and FREDERICK 


RENAD 


ASSISTED BY A POWERFUL COMPANY, 


In their inimitable Spectacle, 


“THE SWISS EXPRESS,” 


The most unique novelty in the History of Theatricals. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE “THE ERA” WEEKLY. 


e——_—_—_———— eee 


PLAYGOERS! 


SATURDAY. 
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W. CLARKSON, 


Costumier & Perruquier to #.)M. the Xing and Royal Family. 


*, *, *, *. *, co * *, *, 
oe 0 ee ee 0 0 eo ee oe ree 


NOTICE OF IMPENDING REMOVAL 


To more commodious and extensive premises at 


41-43, WARDOUR ST.. 


2 Doors from Shaftesbury Avenue, 
OPPOSITE APOLTLDO THBATRE. 


© *, *, *, *, *. *, * 2, + 
— ye + eo ee ee ee eo os 


WW. CLARKSON. 


T. A, “WIGGERY,” LONDON. T. N., 1773 GERRARD. 


Mr. & Mme. L. GUSTAVE, 
Artistic Wiqmakers. 


PRIVATE. HISTORICAL. THEATRICAL. 


CDV DVM ha ®@ 


Perruquiers to the ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
the ALHAMBRA, &c., &c. 


87, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


mM. BIRD, 
12, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Wig, Property and Vento Figure Waker. 


ALL KINDS OF MECHANICAL ANIMALS MADE TO ORDER. 
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K & Ni RAYNE THEATRIGAL STORES AND 
. . OUTFITTERS . . 
" 115, itn & 119, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


OPPOSITE TRAM TERMINUS, 
WATERLOO STATION. 


Telephone: 









’Buses and Trams from all Parts pass 
the Door every minute or two. 










No. 





987 HOP. 
TRADE 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE 


FOR EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE STAGE. 
ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ciabts, Pads, Boots and Shoes, Wigs and Properties, 
Costumes and Sundries. 


MARK, 
























H. BEERBOHM TREE, Esq., writes: FREDK. MOUILLOT, Esq., writes: 
“T have much pleasure in stating that the work you “ During the past seven years we have dealt with you, 
have done for this Theatre has invariably been of a you have always given us the greatest attention and 
quite satisfactory nature, and I shall always be pleased satisfaction, and in sudden emergencies you have 
to do business with you in the future.” made a special effort to fulfil our orders. I cannot 
recall a single instance in which you have failed us, 
Miss LILY HANBURY writes: “Your which is more than I can say for most Theatrical 
Shoes are the most perfect I ever wore.” Firms.” 


WRITE FOR 








Wigs. * #® #£@ostumes. 


CHAS. H. FOX, 


27, WELLINGTON STREET, 
- - - STRAND, LONDON. - - - 

















Amateur Performances attended in Town or Country, with WIGS, COSTUMES, 

SCENERY, PROPERTIES, LIMELIGHT, MAKE-UP, on most reasonable terms. 
Only Competent Men sent out. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


‘““THEATRICALS ; or, THE ART OF MAKING-UP.” 


1s.; post free, Is. Id. 


DR. ERASMUS WILSON’S PURE FACE POWDER, 


From the receipt of the late Dr. Erasmus Wilson. 
White, Pink, and Straw. Post free, 1s. 2d. Sample Box free; by post, td. 











1s. per Box. 











JusT PUBLISHED. 


FOX’S “FANCY AND THEATRICAL COSTUMES.” Illustrated. 


Gd. ; post free, 7d. Estimates free. 





Telephone : Telegraphic Address: 
POST OFFICE, 4552 CENTRAL. THEATRICALS, LONDON.”’ 





Theatrical Costumes —~ 
Cc. & W. MAY 


(Sons of the late Samuel May of Bow Street). 


Costumes on Hire for Amateur Cheatrical 
and Operatic Performances. 


ALL THE 


7 GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS 


oo 


FANCY DRESS BALLS, 
TABLEAUX VYIVANTS, &c. 


nmr 


For Estimates, apply: 


9 & 11, GARRICK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ SHAKESPEARIAN, LONDON.” Telephone, 6525 GERRARD. 


Costamier, 


36, SoHo SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Scenic firtist to the Principal 
London Music-Halls. 


TELEPHONE : 
1766 HOP, 


PAINTING ROOMS, 


4, LOWER BLAND STREET, 
GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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TIP-UP CHAIRS AND SEATS, 
Specialists in 


Cheatre Seating. 


Our Chairs occupy the least 
space with maximum 
of comfort, 






CATALOCUE, 


_ “EXAMPLES OF SEATING,” 
POST FREE. 


| Tip-up Chairs from 4/9. 







Telegrams ... “ Malleable, London.” 
Telephone ...... 9153 London Wall, 


H. LAZARUS & SON, Theatrical Upholsterers, 
21, GREAT EASTERN ST., LONDON, E.C. 


WHITE'S WHITE'S 
TIGHTS. TIGHTS. 





















World-renowned Nottingham Manufacture. 








OVER 40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS, UNSOLICITED, 
PRICES TO SUIT ALL POCKETS. 


Stamp for List, Patterns of Colours and Self-measure Form, 


WHITE & SONS, NUTTALL worKs, BoBBERS MILL, NOTTINGHAM, 


Sole London Agent for these Tights : 
GAMAGE, Ltd., 126, HOLBORN. 


CALL AND INSPECT THEM. 
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PR 


PAG STREET 
RPRESS @ 
(ee 


“ 


€ 
NING DEpr 
@ 


Willsons’ = printiNG 


LEICESTER. 


MOUNT STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Also at 
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STAFFORD & Go., 


THE 


WELL-KNOWN PRINTERS, 


PICTORIAL AND LETTERPRESS, 
NETHERFIELYDYD, near NOTYTWI. 


National Telephone, 364 Nottingham. Telegrams—‘‘STAFFORD, Netherfield, Notts,” 
Portrait Lithos a Speciality. Estimates per return of post. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


London Office: 23, OXENDEN STREET, S.W.  [Eiitieve 2g) Geneann. 


STAPFFIER, Lonpos* 


FRootli Xi ckets, 


Numbered and Perfvurated, 
THE SAFEST AND QUICKEST CHECK ON 


PAY BOX BRBCHIYPTS 
At THEATRES, MUSIC HALLS, &c. 


10 per cent. below any other firm. 
SAMPLE ROLL ON RECEIPT aid SIX STAMPS. 


ALFRED WILLIAMSON, 
TICKET PRINTER, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. Post Free 133d. 


FRANCIS & DAy’s 22nd ANNUAL. 


Words and Music with Pianoforte Accompaniments complete. Also with Tonic Sol-fa Setting. 
CONTENTS,—* Skylark ! Skylark ! or, The Boy’s Me ssgage "—ARTHUR LENNARD. “ Varmer Giles "—GrO RGE 
Basrow. “I live in Trafalgar Square”—Moryy Oasu. “I've brought the Coal”-—J. W. RickaBy. “Just like 


the Ivy, I'll Cling to You”—Miss MAniE KENDALL. “ Silence reigned Supreme”—R.G. KNowLes. “ Boys of the 
Chelsea School "—GrorGe Leyron, “ Let her Drown”—Puit Ray. “ Early in the Morning’”—Harry LAu DER. 
“ My Dardy’s a Gentleman ”—GeorGE D' ALBERT. * Old England, Homeand King” !—Sam Ricnarps. “ Mai sey! 
my Maisey !”—Miss MiuLie Linpox. “ Let Go, Eliza!”—FRANK SEELEY. “ Ona Bright Summer's Day ”—M akk 
SHERIDAN. “It’s Nice to have a Home of Your Own”—Harry ANDERSON, “ My Flo from Pimlico ’-—P auL 
Knox. And, “ Has anyone been Asking for Mé”—WILKIE BARD. 


Francis & Day’s 22nd Annual and 222d Dance Album combined, arranged for the Violin or Mandoline. Price 6d. 
Francis & Day’s 22nd Annual and 22nd Dance Album combined, arranged for the Cornet, Price 6d. 


London: FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, 
142, CHARING CROSS ROAD (Oxford Street End), W.C. 


New York: T. 8. HARMS & CO,, 18, EAST 22nd STREET 


HK nm sm BP &. W HK H K S 
SECRETARY AND MANAGER, 
SOUTH LONDON PALACE. 
FIFTH YEAR. 


STILT, GormmTae stTRomwc. 


BEST WISHES TO OLD FRIENDS. 
BR 
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LONDON PAVILION, 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
Tue Home or Variety. ALWAYS THE Best VARIETY ComPANY IN LONDON. 
Ventilated by Sliding Roof, and Heated throughout. 


Prices ls. To £3. 3s. Doors open at 7.30. Commence 7.45. 
Telephone 3,886 Gerrard. 


Po: uLAR Prick Matintes Every Saturpay at 2.15. 
en to all parts of the Theatre.) 
MANAGER ......... needa cadaeers ..FRANK GLENISTER. 
ASSISTANT Mawaci eo. ' . WILLIAM COBBETT. 


OXFORD. 


MANAGER .... ; ..MR. ALBERT GILMER. 
“THE 'g! rARS ‘OF ‘THE WORLD. 

All the leading Star Artistes will appear during the Season of 1904. 

FREQUENT CHANGE OF COMPANY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. 
Prices—ls., 2s., 3s., and 5s. 
SATURDAY A FTERNOONS AT 2.30. 
Prices—6d., ls., 1s. 6d., 2s.,and 3s. Private Boxss, 21s.and 42s. 
Actinc MANAGER. ..Mr. BLYTH PRATT. 


THE “TIVOLI, 


STRAND, W.C. 
RII EO sie ae cele ean Sea innknnesnunneed PHILIP YORKE. 


THE FINEST PROGRAMME IN LONDON. 

Exclusive West End Engagement of Mame Lioyp. T. E. Dunville, Vesta Victoria, Tom 
Leam ore, Ray Wallace. Exclusive Engagement of Witt Evans, in his new Yachting Sketch. 
Gus Elen, A. Bo. Kon, Joe O'Gorman, The Bensons, Collins & Hart, Hamilton Hill, Sisters 
Dacre, Maggie Carr, and many others. Also Exclusive Engagement of Tur Foxes, in their 
Cele brated Entertainment as given at the Queen's Hall. 

AND THE GIGANTIC PRODUCTION, ENTITLED 


< 
Te Be MOON CvUpae w, 
With Full Company, New Scenery and Effects, including Mdlle. PILAR oe oe Engaged 
Acting Manager and Treasurer 
Musical Director .... 


MIDDLESEX | “MUSIC “HALL, 


DRURY LANE. 
PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER .............02.00000s0e00200005 Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE PEOPLE AT PopuLAR PRICcEs. 
Lightning Programme. Frequent Changes. 
inglish, American, and Continental Attractions. 
FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUAL FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 


Open 6.30; commence at 7. Saturdays an hour earlier. 
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ALHAMBRA. 


THE HOME OF BALOIET. 
“CARMEN,” 


GRAND BALLET 
SPECIAL VARIETY PROGRAMME AND BIOSCOPE PICTURES. 
Doors 7.45. 
sseseesececeeeee MR. DOUGLAS COX, 


EMPIRE THEATRE 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
The Highest-Class and most Luxurious Place of Entertainment in London. 

THE HOME OF BALLET. 

The Corps de Ballet and Auxiliaries, 250 in number. 
The Empire Orchestra of 50 Performers. 
GRAND VARIETIES. 
Selected from the finest English, Continental, and American Artists. 

Doors open at 7.45. 


















MANAGER ........ 








Prices from 6d. to £3. 3s. 
ies cite ta itd dtc eanan ini H. J. HITCHINS. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


EDGWARE ROAD. 
AAAI TURN i viiecscenianscacscccneuiccsesense HENRI GROS. 

ENTIRELY REBUILT. BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Heatep THrovucuovut. Prrrect VENTILATION. Stipinc Roor anp Sarety Curraw. 
Stork Room For Bicycrrs. 

No effort has been spared to make this the most complete, elegant, and safe Theatre of Varieties. 


ALL THE BEST-KNOWN ARTISTES HOLD ENGAGEMENTS, 
See announcements in daily and weekly papers. 


Prices oF ADMISSION: Fauteuils (numbered), 3s.; Stalls, 2s, ; Pit Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Balcony, 1s. ; 
Gallery, 6d.; Boxes £2. 2s. and £1. 1s. 


Taturnowe—194, Paddington. 


MANnaGer 

















Manacer—J. W. EDGAR. 


SOUTH LONDON _PALACE, 


92, LONDON ROAD, 
Telephone: No. 912 Hop. 
TWO PERFORMANCES NIGHTLY, AT 



















6.10 AND . 9.10. 










Always a good sound working Company. 
A complete Change of Programme every week. 
The Cosiest Hall in London. 


oqeaeeces FRANK WEEKS. 


B2 









ee 
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THE PALACE THEATRE, 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
BER AIR cc ccvscscscssscrvcessaccsesseccs MM CAM MORTON, 
THE HANDSOMEST HOUSE IN EUROPE. 
HIGH-CLASS AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL VARIETIES. 


Every Evening at 8, and Saturday Matinées. Box Office, 11 to 11. 


Telephone, No. 6834 Gerrard, 


ASSISTANT MANAGER ...........cccsccccccccescccsccccceesssccccoelRn. GEORGE MANNERS. 
Business MANAGER AND SECRETARY. .......06..-e0.00e0e-.e MR. ALFRED BUTT. 


ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL, 


126, VICTORIA STREET (facing Victoria Station). 
PROPRIBTOR AND MAMAGEBR.........0cccccccscccccccccccccess Mr. T. S. DICKIE, 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALL OF ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON, 


No expense spared, either on the stage or in the auditorium, to enhance the comfort of the 
public. Hall Illuminated by Electricity. In summer the Sliding Roof renders the Hall 
beautiful and cool. The Refreshment Department receives the most careful study of the Pro- 
prietor. Newly Decorated Billiard Room, with table by Burroughs and Watts ; large Public 
Bars on Ground Floor; and one of the Finest Lounges in London. The increased popularity 
of this Establishment attests the estimation in which it is held. 

Open at 7.15, commence at 7.30 ; earlier on Saturdays. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Asssgramt MAMAaGRR.csc...cccccesecewseese we Mr. MAURICE VOLNY. 


GATTI’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


214, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
PROPRIETORS ................2+-00eeee0e--e MeEssRS. G. & L. CORAZZA-GATTI, 


THE FAMILY RESORT. 


Mestcau Conpuctor ......... ........Mr. IKE W. BAKER. 
MANAGER . ‘oiusdece avacteceveasecsseie ak SLneauee. 
ALWAYS A GRAND COMPANY, AND A CHANGE 
EVERY WEEK. 

Telephone ... tle malian acer ah No. 226 HOP. 


MOHAW K MINSTRELS, 
27 -YEARS AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


MOORE & BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
85 YEARS AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MOHAWK MOORE & BURGESS MINSTRELS. 


Now in their 4th Year at St. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
10 Performances Weekly. Six Nights at 8. Four Matinées at 3(Mon., Wed , Thur., Sat.) 


Sole Proprietors and Mansgers-WILLIAM FRANCIS and HARRY HUNTER. 
Acting Manager..... HARRY JENNINGS. 
St.James’s Hall to be Let from April 11 to July 30,1904. Address, FRANCIS A HUNTER. 
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CANTERBURY THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR...........0.000c0.00 nnseepaarscescDeile Ge Eien Eas a 
THE GREATEST ARTISTES ARE ALWAYS TO BE SEEN AT THIS THEATRE. 
THE POPULAR PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Homety anp ComrortaBLe. Licurep ny Execrriciry THroucnovt. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT HALF-PAST SEVEN, 
WITH THE 
FINEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 
Colonial, Continental, Provincial, and London Stars appear in quick succession. 
Weekly Changes of Company. 
SELECTED BAND OF THIRTY PERFORMERS. 
Tue Stine Roor (The Novelty of London) is open when necessary. 


SareTy or THE Cantersury TuEatre.—There are eight places of exit from the Theatre ; 
all the doors are double and made to swing both ways, or outwi ards only. The staircases are all 
of stone. A complete system of hydrants and service of fire hose is fitted to all parts of the 
house, and, in addition to the large staff of servants, an experienced fireman is in constant 
attendance during the Performances. No panic could possibly cause injury to visitors, let alone 
loss of life. The most approved system of heating the Theatre. 

The Box Office at the Canterbury is open daily from 10 to 6 o'clock. Seats may be secured 
by Letter, Telegram, or Personal Application, and at all the Libraries, or by 


TELEPHONE —726, HOP. NO FEES FOR BOOKING. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid to the REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality. 


GeNBReL MANAGER............:c.cccccoceccccseccsscevees MR. FRED MILLER. 


THE PARAGON, MILE END ROAD, E. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR.. sone ..Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED HOME OF VARIETY FOR THE WHOLE EAST END OF LONDON. 
ALWAYS A GRAND STAR COMPANY OF ARTISTES. 


1,000 Seats at 4d. 1,000 Seats at 6d. Seats and Promenade to accommodate 
1,000 persons at 1s. Fauteuils, 2s.; Box Seats, 2s. 6d. each person. 


Doors Open 7.30; Stpx Doors 7 o'cLock. 
CHANGE OF PROGRAMME EVERY WEEK. 
Box Office open from 10) to 5. Seats may be secured by Letter. Telephone, 165, East. 
General Manager, Mr. Frep Mitter. Manager, Mr. Cuas. Beecuam. 


ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. Proprietor, CHARLES RELF. 
OHAIRMAN......++ WALTER LEAVER. MUSICAL DIRECTOR......+- R, A. HOWELL, 

The Handsomest and most Comfortable Hall in the East of London. Lighted throughout by 
Electricity. Open every Evening with a Constant Change of Star Artistes. Change of Company 
every Week. Trains, Buses, and Trams to the doors, The handsome new Billiard Saloon is 
open from 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Three Full-size Tables by Burroughs & Watts, Limited, and 
Thurston & Co., with all their latest improvements up-to-date. The Saloon is lighted through- 
out by electric light, and is, without doubt, one of the finest in the East or West of London. 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: CaBLe ADD ESS: TELEPHONE: 
* POPULAR, LONDON.” ““WARNERMAN, NEW YORK,’ 5332 GERRARD. 


RIGHARD WARNER & GO., LTD., 


INTERNATIONAL ANGLO-AMERICAN 
THEATRICAT AND VARIETY AGENCY. 
The leading firm of the world. Representing most of the principal Managers and Artistes. 


20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


AND 
lll, EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


MANAGING Dingcrorn ......RICHARD WARNER, TERT... cccccevceces V. H. LANYL 
AMERICAN DirecTor........EMANUEL WARNER. - 
MANAGER 2. .4..00-0+++00000eMAURICE DE FRECE. LONDON REPRESENTATIVE,...C. E,. CHAPMAN, 


Correspondence in all Languages. 


Telephone : No. 26 HOP. Telegraphic Address: ‘*‘ CONFIRM, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1883. 


mam. De VERE’ S 


Dramatic, Musical, and Variety figency, 
72, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, SE. 


ALWAYS VACANCIES FOR FIRST-CLASS TALENT. 
CONSULTATIONS IN ALL LANGUAGES. 


WVILLSONS’ 


VARIETY DAY BILLS 
With Fancy Border. 
Half Dble. Crown, 2 colours, 1,000, 12/6. 
Half Dble. Demy a. 1,000, 17/6. 
Dble. Crown * 1,000, 22/6. 
Special rates for larger quantities. 


PANELS 


100 for a Guinea. 


STREAMERS 


The Largest Assortment in the United 
Kingdom, from 20s, per 1,000. 


MAMMOTH POSTERS 


Toanysize. Also Single-Sheet Posters, 
80 by 60in., equal to8-sheet Dble. Crown. 
CIRCULARS, HANDBILLS, THROWAWAYS, &c. 
ALL KINDS OF ADVERTISING SPECIALITIES. 


We require no exaggerated advertisements. Thanks to our numorgus 
customers for their kind recommendations. 

Wo are still adding Machinery, and Building Additional Premises, to 
keep pace with our increasing trade. 


WILLSONS’ NEW WALK PRINTING works, LEICESTER. 


TELEGRAMS STREAMERS, LEICESTER.” NATIONAL TELErHONE—333. 


Also at MOUNT STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
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Dr. & Mrs. WALFORD BODIE 


On Tour with their own Company of 


ROYAL * MONEY * MAGNETS. 


—— 


1 


FULLY BOOKED TILL 1905. 
Permanent Address ;: BOHEMIA HOUSE, BODIE’S BUILDINGS, MACDUFF, 
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LONDON NEW FAVOURITE MALE IMPERSONATOR. 
ooo. and Managers 


PLEAS NOTE NAME, 


MISS RITA REODAN, 


Opened Saturday, December 12, and scored well, 
IN TITLE-ROLE, 
‘ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 

ST. JAMESS THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 
Could not leave stage without speech at finish of Panto 
COMPLIMENTED BY MANAGEMENT. 

Thanks to all friends for Telegrams and Kind Wishes 
RETURNS FEB. TO ALL PRINCIPAL LONDON HALLS. 

WITH COMPLIMENTS OF SEASON 


TO EVERYBODY. 


“TSAY HENDERSOY, 


THE DUSKY COMEDY QUEEN, 


Specially engaged by 
ALEX. HENDERSON, Esa., 
to play 


"SIMPLE SATURDAY, 


tae 3S ie ie Saves Bs 
Sis Sheen BOS 


Sue ene 


7“ hikdennn Crusoe, ’ 
_ GRAND THEATRE, FULHAM. 


A very great success. Everybody delighted. 
ee 
2 No Vacant Dates this year and very 
few in the next. 


BORAGOP ....<:...:.. B. HENDERSON. 


See ‘‘ THE ERA’’ weekly. 
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DAN LENO 


The Queen “Humpty Dumpty” 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
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MtSs VESTA TiLLET. 
STARRING IN AMERICA. 
ENORMOUS SUCCESS. 


‘Tt was a gala occasion, and an audience that would have 
graced a night at the Opera. Again and again she was recalled. 
Vesta Tilley is in a class by herself.” —Brooklyn Eagle, Dee. 1st. 


Communications to WALTER DE FRECE, care of Lizster & Co., 1,402, Broadway, N.Y. ; 
or 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


rPHeE ARTHUR LLOYD TRIO. 
LILLY. ARTHUR. DULCIE. 
“LITTLE CHARLIE,” OR THE “TWIN SISTERS.” 
The great Comepy Skercu (by ARTHUR LLOYD), Copyricut, and 
LicENseD BY THE LorD CHAMBERLAIN. 


ONLY HALF A DOZEN VACANT DATES IN 1904. 
APPLY TO TOM SHAW, 18, ADAM ST., STRAND. 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS JAIL BREAKER! FIQUDINI. 
ee 


N 


Dram 


———— 


MR AND MRS. HARRY HOUDINI 
PERMANENT ADDRESS: CO “‘THE ERA” OFFICE. 
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John Lawson. 
j The Legendary Episode 
“MR. TODD OF LONDON.” 

“SALLY IN QUR ALLEY.” 


“SHIELD OF DAVID.” 


“ HUMANITY.” 


Telegrams; “ THEATERBAU, LONDON.” Telephone : 1292 HOP. 


MI R. HARRY CHAMPION. 
“QUICK, QUAINT, AND QUALITY.” 
CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS : 
LONDON, SHOREDITCH; COLLINS'S; EMPRESS, BRIXTON 


BNE caccccvernccscsentcnsccensodestesce Napout & Conen. 


VI R. Siv ez aa. a me 


RECITATIONS AT THE PIANO. 
Varied Repertoire of Original and other Musical Settings to Poems Grave and Gay. 


Dramatic and Humorous Recitations, including own translation (by kind permission of 
Messrs. HameE.tr, Paris) of “ La Battape pu Déstsperté”’ (Music by Bempere). 


Mr. SIVEY LEVEY, 6p, Oxrorp ann Camprincr Mansions, Hype Park, W. 


THE CRAGGS, 


GENTLEMEN ACROBATS. 
CONCLUDED THIRD TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. Now creating a furore o1 
Tour with Musical Comedy “ Laughterland.” 
Permanent Appress—68, KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
J. W. CRAGG, Proprietor, Theatre Royal, Leigh, Lancashire. 
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BLACKPOOL. — GRAND THEATRE AND 
OPERA HOUSE. 


MANAGER 000000 ccrcccccece: seoscesscccsccsccs-se Male Le SERGENSON. 
The Press says :—* The Grand is the prettiest theatre in the world.” 
“ Everybody charmed with this magnificent temple of the drama.” 


Mr. H. BeerBoum TREE says :—“ There is no theatre in either London or 
the provinces better appointed or better managed.” 


Mr. H. Beersoum TREE says :—* It is the most perfect theatre in England.” 


Mr. Witson Barrerr says it is the most perfect theatre he ever per- 
formed in. 


Congratulations and Compliments on every hand from both Public and Professions. 
Every Comfort and Convenience provided for the Patrons of this lovely Theatre. 
Each portion of the Theatre is provided with separate Refreshment Rooms. 
The Theatre is thoroughly warmed and ventilated on the most modern principle. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. OWN INSTALLATION. 

MATCHAM’S MASTERPIECE IS A MODEL THEATRE. 

FINANCIAL AND ARTISTIC SUCCESS. 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EVERYONE TO BE THE THEATRE. 
SECOND TO NONE IN THE KINGDOM. 

EVERY COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE FOR THE ARTISTS. 

The most Comfortable and Perfect Dressing Rooms of any Theatre in England. 

Only First-class Companies. Holds at Ordinary Prices over £200. Open all the Year round. 


Holds at the same Prices £60 more than any Theatre in the Town. 


BLAINA, MONMOUTHSHIRE.—PUBLIC HALL. 


DRAMATIC LICENSE. 


Hall 90 ft. by 60 feet. Stage 30 feet by 18 feet. Seat 1,200. 
Population 15,000. 


THe Onty PiLace oF AMUSEMENT IN Town. 


Blaina is distant from Cardiff 30 miles, Newport 17, Merthyr 14, Abergavenny 9, 
Pontypool 10. 


For Terms apply T. W. ALLEN, Secretary, Public Hall, Blaina. 


THE THEATRE (AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS). 
Fully Licensed. Scenery. Good Stage, 40x28. Height to Fly-rail, 18 feet. Grid, 32 feet 
Hall holds 800. Good Dressing Rooms. Minor Halls for Lectures, &c. 
Sharing Terms. Good Companies. 


RARE arcesasscvcscsnccvatsvecernsss s vesnsiarcdsdphesscaiteinnveanee E. LAWRENCE WOOD. 
The Royal Library, 


BOURNE (LINCS). 
CORN EXCHANGE. 
Size, 78 ft. x 38 ft. Stage, 18 ft. x 27 ft. 
Good Dressing Rooms, &e. Licensed for Stage Plazs. 
Near Peterborough, Grantham, Stamford, and Spalding. 
Dates and Terms on application to the Manager. 
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Re See» 
BRIGHTON.THEATRE ROYAL. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER ..........0ccccccecsceseseekd. CRCIL BERYL. 
(To whom all communications should be addressed.) 
HARCOURT M. BERYL AssISTANT MANAGER. 

{ National } 


Telephones : ) Corporation | 


“NEVER HAS THE THEATRE BEEN MORE POPULAR.” 
London Daily Telegraph. 


BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, LTD. 
KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
SERS ROU cciswnindcscinsheins ciceenibensesiie Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 


No. 18. Telegrams: ‘ Beryl, Brighton.” 


This Magnificent Establishment open Every Evening, with the 
GRANDEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN THE PROVINCES. 
Lightning Programme. No Waiting. English and Foreign Attractions, &c. 
POPULAR PRICES OF ADMISSION. 

Box Orrick Open Aut Day, 

Open ‘at 7. Commence at 7.30. Telephone 235. 


NSS URED... ccccciccavscsnsapessoubeonmanenhinaeaeetsisnecceiy EEE Lani, 


BRIDPORT, DORSET.—RIFLE DRILL HALL. 


Dramatic Licence. Complete Fit-up. Hall, 80 by 40 ft. 
Removable Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &c. Seat 700. 


Apply to LIEUT. WHETHAM, Bridport. 


CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


(Population, including places immediately adjoining, over 16,009.) Size, 100 feet by 45 feet, 
40 feet high. The only Hall in Chelmsford Licensed for Stage Plays. Good Dressing Rooms. 
Hall well Heated and Seated; Holds 800 persons ; 500 Chairs provided. Stage, 28 ft. x 20 ft, 
Good Touring Companies do well, Hall-Keeper and Manager, J. H. Rowe, Chelmsford. 
Dates and Terms on application, addressed— 
Tue Secretary, Corn Exchange, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL, 

The property of the Corporation, largest in Chesterfield. Seats over 1,000. Licensed for Dramatic Performances. 
Proscenium Opening, 26 ft. wide, and 24 ft.6in. high. Stage, 48 ft. 6 in. wide, and 35 ft. 8 in. from front to 
back. Height from Stage to Fly Beam at front of Stage, 20 ft. 6 in., at back 19ft Height of Grid Beams above 
front of Stage, 43 ft. Scenery and Tip-up Chairs for Front Seats. 

THE LECTURE HALL in the same building seats 200. Heated throughout with Hot Water. 
ASSEMBLY ROOM, MARKET HALL. seats 350. 
For Vacant Dates and Terms apply to GEO, PRESKEY, Secretary, Market Hall. 


CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 
ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d. to 4s.) £140. 

NONE BUT FIRST-CLASS ATTRACTIONS RECEIVED. 
Applications— Mr. JOHN HORGAN, Manacer. 
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DALTON -IN - FURNESS. 
CO-OPERATIVE HALL. 
76 ft. by 40 ft., including Balcony. Seats 900. Height from platform to 


ceiling 17 ft. One day, £2. 10s.; second day, £2; each succeeding day, £1. 10s. 
Licensed for Plays. 


Apply, J. WERRY, Secretary. 


ELY (CAMBS) PUBLIC ROOMS. 


RESPONSIBLE MANAGER 


Fixed Stage, 14 ft. 6 in. deep by 24 ft. front (with two dressing-rooms underneath ; also 
stage entrance). Will seat 500 (Ground Floor 330, Gallery, 170). Theatrical Licence held. 
Terms (including theatrical licence, gas, and hall-keeper), One night, £2. 12s. 6d.; Two nights, 
£4, 4s.; Three nights, £5. 5s. Hon. Sec. and Manager, Harotp Arcuer, Market Place, Ely. 


BRyPIN BU RGH.—JOHN HENRY COOKE'S 
ROYAL DRAWING-ROOM CIRCUS. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 


TO LET FROM THE END OF FEBRUARY 


For Concerts, Mererines, Lectures, CrInEMATOGRAPH Exurpitrions, MInstREL 
Troupes, Diorama, or any High-class Entertainments. 


SoLE Proprietor ao aa aaa a JOHN HENRY COOKE. 


HULL.—THE TWO PRINCIPAL THEATRES 
UNDER WM. MORTON’S MANAGEMENT. 


THE ROYAL, Resident Director, W. F. MORTON. 
THE ALEXANDRA _,, GEORGE MORTON. 


These Theatres are uniformly successful, catering for two 


UNIQUE outs 
@ distinct classes of Amusement-seekers. 


MANAGEMENT, 

THE RESULT | THE ROYAL sustains its high reputation for Musical 
OF OVER Pieces, Comedies, and high-grade Melodrama. Patronised 
2. veer by the élite of the City and Suburbs. 


EXPERIENCE. THE NEW ALEXANDRA is an immense up-to-date 
building, accommodating upwards of THREE THOUSAND 
PERSONS. Popular prices, and smoking legalised in the 
Auditorium. The programmes are almost entirely confined 
to sensational Drama, approved by personally witnessing 
before booking. 


Qa All Letters and Telegrams should be addressed to— 
WILLIAM MORTON, ALEXANDRA THEATRE, HULL. 
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HULL.—-THE CIRCUS. 


‘ 
GENERAL MANAGER.,..............008-0--++-. «-»- EDWARD EMERSON. 
This pretty and commodious Circus, lighted throughout by Electricity. 
Electric Trams stop at the doors. The Largest Place of Entertainment in the 
City. Holding capacity about 2,500. With a Portable Stage capable of any 
production travelling, and visited by all the best Companies. q 
Prices : Stalls 2s., Circle 1s, 6d., Amphitheatre 1s., Gallery 6d. 
NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS. " 
ay 
Address all communications ve dates, Ep>warp Emerson, Tue Circus, Hutu. ms 





LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
SoLeE Proprietor ............ Lreut.-Con. J. A. WINSTANLEY. 
THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sone LESSEE .................. LIEUT.-CoL. J. A. WINSTANLEY. 


e— | 


Address all communications to Cot. J. A. WINSTANLEY, 








bE THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, LEICESTER. 
i. 
Py re 
; OLDHAM. —GAIETY THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 
’ GENERAL MANAGER...............E. J. DEXTER. 
i ALWAYS GLAD TO HEAR FROM HigH-cuass VARIeTy ARTISTES. i 
i Address as above. S 
. 2 
| RHYL (N. WALES)TOWN HALL. | ¢ 
ie) LICENSED FOR . PLAYS. = 
79 ft. by 41 ft., including gallery. Seats 750. Height of Hall, 29 ft. \ 
£2. 10s. each day. If wanted for a week or more, 5 per cent. reduction. - 
Apply to A. ROWLANDS, Clerk to the Council. 





SLOUGH.PUBLIC HALL. 
(Licensed for Stage Plays, &c.) 
Holds 600. Small Hall for Lectures, &c. ; holds 200. \ 


For dates and terms apply to GEORGE YOUNG, Secretary to the Trustees. 
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SWADLINCOTE TOWN HALL 


(JUST RENOVATED AND RE-DECORATED THROUGHOUT.) 


Telephone, No, 33a SwavLincore. 


Telegrams, * Kipp, Swapuiscore.” 


(Licensed for Stage Plays, Music, and Singing) 


Is NOW OPEN 


FOR 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


The population within One and a half miles of the Town Hall is about 26,000. 


Size of Hall, 60 ft. by 30 ft., with gallery 30 ft. by 10 ft. 


Will accommodate 


about 500 persons; stage to suit companies as far as possible; ante-room, 


lavatory, and w.c. accommodation. 


Vacant dates, terms, and other particulars 


may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 


THOMAS KIDD, Surveyor, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 


TROWBRIDGE-—-TOWN HALL. 


VERY 
LET 
LICENSED BY 
Great Hall, 90 ft. by 40 ft. 


perfect. 


HANDSOME 


Commodious 
Splendidly lighted and heated. 


AND SPACIOUS. 


FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


stage. Acoustic properties 


Will seat 700, and gallery 100, 


Apply to T. S. Hitz, Clerk to Urban District Council, Trowbridge. 


ME. HARRY STARR, 
4. “THE SWEET SINGER OF TWO WORLDS.” 
Author and exponent of bis Musical Plays, 
“Orro THE OuTCAST,” ** SCHWENK THE DREAMER,” 
and “CARL THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


YHARLES HARRINGTON’S 
' Great AMERICAN ComBINATION in “ UNCLE 
TOM’S CABIN,” A perfect production ; forty Artists ; 
full Chorus; big specialities; beautiful printing; 
magnificent Scenery, Address—See“7he Kra” weekly. 


Al RR 


M ISS DAVIES WEBSTER. 
4 LEAD. 
Willing to play non-leading parts in town, or in 
First-class No. 1 Touring Companies. 
Addres:—c/o “ The Era.” 


Tors, Pi Bo 2 Ss, 
DALY’S THEATRE, 
LONDON. 


\ AUD ESTLIN GRUNDY, Soto Harpist. 
4 Age 16, Salle Erard, Alexandra P., Aq. Brighton. 
18, Laws Roap, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 

Brighton Society says: “Can invariably command a 
large audience, and hold them thoroughly interested.” 


W ILLIAM 
MUSICAL 


BURGESS, 
DIRECTOR, 


THE OXFORD, LONDON. 


M R. i i. 7 eee ee 
+ ra * 
MUSICAL DIRUCTOR, 
THE METROPOLITAN THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
Band parts arranged, &c. &c, 


M R. LEONARD SPOHR 
4 MUSIOAL DIRECTOR, 
Firra SEASON, 
OPERA HOUSE, CHELTENHAM., 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 


TUTE, 


HENS! 4ERBIN I 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
COMPOSER AND ARRANGER, 
RoyaL CAMBRIDGE THEATRE OF VAnIEriEs, E. 


ACRE SISTERS 
COMEDY DUETTISTS. 

Fully booked at all the principal Halls in London and 

the Provinces. Sole Agents, Messrs. OLIVER & HoLMrs, 
1, Cranbourne Street, W.C. 


, 


Cc 
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ATLEY.—VICTORIA HALL. 
Licensed for Stage Plays. Platform 50 ft. by 
21 ft. 6 in. Seat 1,000. Dressing-rooms, lavatories, 
&c, Population over 30,000; district over 60,000, 
Terms and particulars from Jno. Hopkinson, Secretary. 


(i BEWE—LYOCEUN THEATRE. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR 
under the continuous management of 
Henry TAYLOR, 


D UNDEE—QUEEN’S HOTEL. 
Special terms for Professionals. 


W. SMITH. 


UBLIN.—QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Patentee, Mr. ELLIS JONES, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. W. WHITBREAD. 


None but the best Travelling Companies received. 
Terms, &c., address— J. W. WHITBREAD. 


Street Sration 


(jLASGOW.—-Bocuaman 
Close to the principal Theatres and 


Hore. 


Empire Palace. Moderate. terms for Board and | 


Apartments. The Professional's Home. 


LO*%DO8. S.E.—APARTMENTS, 
WELL FURNISHED. 
18, DAGMAR ROAD, 
CAMBERWELL, 
Near GREEN. 


ONDON, 8.E.—‘“ Good morning. Do you 

know where to find good rooms?” “ Why! at 

11 & 12, South Place, Kennington Park. Central to all 

West and Suburban houses. 5 sitting-rooms; 9 bed- 

rooms, 3 combined; 2 bath-rooms (h, & c.).—Mrs. T. 
HAWKES, Proprietress.” 


—_——__~» 


TEWTOWN, MID WALES. — PUBLIC 
HALL. The best appointed and most popular 
Hall in Mid Wales. Accommodation for an a ce 
of 1,000. The only fually-licensed Hall in Newtown, 
Terms: share, or rental, from Mr. J. BENNETT, 


. 


QTANLEY, DURHAM, NEW THEATRE 
0 ROYAL, LTD. Stage equal to any production. 
Every accommodation in front and behind. 
BooKED BY THE Best COMPANIES. 
Address : MARK H, CINDON, Managing Director, 


\ TIGAN.—ROYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Proprietor and Manager, J. Worswick. 
Will hold upwards of 3,000, Electric light and every- 
thing uptodate. Population of Wigan Union, a radius 
of three miles from the Theatre, 200,000. 


“HE LOFTUS” MUSICAL AGENCY, 
2424, LAVENDER HILL, LONDON, 8.W, 
Supplies London Novelty Bands, Ladies’ Orchestras, 
&c., and over 500 Artistes. Tours booked. Theatrical 
Business Negotiated. Address. The MANAGER, 


ARRY BURNS’S AGENCY, EMPRESS 
VARIETIES, HARTLEPOOL, and 87, SHAPTES- 
BURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. Telegrams: “ Burns, 
Empress.” Telephone : 0,231. Continental Represen- 
tatives : A. Von Praaa, Frankfort, Germany ; Martin 
Stein, Impresario, Hamburg. American Representa- 


' tive : Louis Sotomon, Madison Avenue, New York. 


TRICAL and Circus Boor, 


T J. DAVIES, Tx 


SHog, and SANDAL MAKER, 16, ARTHUR STREET, 


New OXFORD STREET, London. A Practical Man in 
Every Department. A large Stock on Hand. Try 
Davies’ Unrivalled Ballet Shoes, 1s. 9d. per pair. Pro- 
vincial and Continental Orders punctually attended to, 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


FOR 


MANAGERS WANTING ARTISTES, 
ARTISTES WANTING ENGAGEMENTS. 


TWENTY WORDS (Three Lines), 


ONE SHILLING. 


Each Additional Eight Words, Sixpence. 
This Scale does not apply to “ Trade” Advertisements in these Columns. 


The Offices of “ The Era” are at 
FORTY-NINE, WELLINCTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


For the convenience of Advertisers, Replies to Advertisements are received. They can remain 
until called for, or be forwarded by Post, Frere or Cuarce. 


Address, THe PusuisHer, Forty-nine, WELLINcToN Street, Stranp, W.C. 


“ Wire,” “ The Era, London.” 


“ Ring-up,” 4,747 Cenéral. 
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«| THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT 
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ENCY, By ALBERT A. STRONG, LL.B. (Lond.). 
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MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. 
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INTERNATIONAL’ AND COLONIAL COPYRIGHT. 
IssuED AT 
2 remain “THE ERA” PUBLISHING OFFICES, 


49, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone : 4747 Central. Telegraphic Address : “ The Era, London.” 
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UNRIVALLED FOR POSE. 


IN THE HEART OF THE 


THEATRICAL KINGDOM. 
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The illustrated London papers use Hanas 
photos because of their excellence of pose. 
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Lists on Application. 


Rine up 5031, GERRARD. 
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1904. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD LEDGER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. BY POST, TWELVE STAMPS. 
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CHEMICAL CLEANING » DYEING COMPANY. 


anne * 


ORIGINAL CHEMICAL CLEANERS AND DYERS 


TO THE 


Theatrical and Music Hall Professions 


OF 


DRESS & FURNITURE FABRICS. 


Special to ei 
Managers and _ 
Costumiers. a. Work 
- i } 
Our New Collected and 
Spirit Cleaning 
Works at 


ACTON YS ' Theatres between 
are now in full | 


Delivered from 


working order. SS = each Show. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Managers will do well to communicate with us BEFORE getting 
CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, and COSTUMES CLEANED or DYED. 


vw 


TOURING MANAGERS 


when in or near London, by Special Arrangement. 





OYEING ORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION EXECUTED AT SHORT NOTICE 


Managers treated with for quantities. Artists’ private work carefully attended to. 


NOVELTIES : Spirit Dyeing and Glove Cleaning by Machinery. 


Telephone 3,923 Gerrard. 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 3. Full Moon, 5h. 47m. a.m. Jan. 17. New Moon, 3h. 47m. p.m. 
9. Last Quarter, 9h. 10m, p.m. 25. First Quarter, 8h, 41m. p.m. 


Now the new year reviving old desires, 
The thoughtful soul to solitude retires.—Epwarp FrirzGerap. 


|S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. | oan 


New Pavilion, Southport, opened, 1902. 
Society of Musicians’ Conference, Plymouth, 1899. 
2npD arTeR Curistmas, [Alhambra, Attercliffe, opened, 1898. 
Last Night of Old Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 1902. 
Grand Opera House, Paris, opened, 1875. 
Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 
Sam Hague, minstrel proprietor, died, 1901. 
Fire at Court Theatre, Liverpool, 1897. 
Grand Theatre, Radcliffe, opened, 1899. 
lst arrer Eprenany. [Closing of the Aquarium, 1903. 
Playgoers’ Club Promenade Concert, at Covent Garden, 1903. 
Decision of Appeal Court on Musical Copyright Act, 1903. 
First O.P. Club Dinner, 1901. 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 
London Hippodrome opened, 1900. 
Mrs. Nisbet (Lady Boothby) died, 1858. 
2np AFTER Eprpnany. [Lola Montes died, 1861. 
Signor Nicolini (second husband of Adelina Patti) died, 1898. 
Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 
Lusby’s, Mile End, burned down, 1884. 
Polytechnic finally closed, 1882. 

| Queen Victoria died. All Entertainments closed, 1901. 
Vaudeville Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, burned, 1900. 
3rp AFTER Eprpuany, [New Lyceum, Pentre, opened, 1902. 
Marriage (third) of Adelina Patti to Baron Cederstrém, 1899. 
New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 
New Gaiety, Clydebank, opened, 1902. 
Robert Planquette, composer, died, 1903. 
Charlotte Cushman as Romeo at Princess’s, 1855. 

| John Hollingshead Benefit, Empire, Leicester Square, 1900. 
Sepruacesmma Sunpay. [Meyer Lutz died, 1903. 
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THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


The year 1904 is the latter part of the 5664th September 10, 1904, being the 3rd year of the 299th 
and the beginning of the 5665th year since the cycle of 19 years. The Passover is commemorated 
creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- March 31-April 6; Feast of Pentecost, May 20; the 
tation. | White Fast, or Day of Atonement, September 19; 

The year 5665 (which is an intercalary year the Feast of Tabernacles, September 24; and the 
of 385 days) of the Jewish Era commences on | Feast of the Eighth Day, Uctober 1. 
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eaters 


FEBRUARY. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Feb. 16. New Moon, 11h. 5m. a.m. 
24, First Quarter, 11n. 9m. am. 


Feb. 1. Full Moon, 4h. 33m. p.m. 
8. Last Quarter, 9h. 56w. a.m. 


Lo, the Spring of life slips by, 
Frozen Winter comes apace ; 
Strength is ’minished silently, 


Care writes wrinkles on our face. 


Srupents’ Sona. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


M 


Tu 


SEXAGESIMA SuNDAY. 


Dr. Joseph Parry died, 1903. 


Death of Harry Monkhouse, comedian, 1901. 

Question asked in Commons re Nelson’s Enchantress, 1897. 
Madge Robertson’s (Mrs. Kendal) début, Marylebone Theatre, 1854. 
{Kate Vaughan, actress, died, 1903. 


lst 1n LEN’. 
Blondin died, 1897. 


Forbes-Robertson’s début at Princess’s, 1874. 
Ben Jonson’s Alchemist at Apothecaries’ Hall 1899. 


WwW 


TH Garrick Club founded, 1831. 


F Victor Hugo Centenary, Comédie-Franeaise, 1902. 

As You Like It, by actresses, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 1894. 
[Madame Patey died, 1894. 

Gioacchino Rossini born at Pesaro, 1792. 


2np In LENT. 


S 
= 
M 


Music Hall Artistes’ Railway Association Dinner, 1903. 

Music Hall Railway Association started, 1897. 

T. W. Robertson, dramatist, died, 1871. 

Good for Nothing produced at Haymarket, 1857. 

New Theatre Royal, Blyth, opened, 1900. 

New Bedford Music Hall, Camden Town, opened, 1899. 
{Alhambra opened, 1858. 

Testimonial to Frank Allen (Moss Empires), manager, 1901. 
Re-opening of the Grand Theatre, Plymouth, 1903. 

Remodelled Criterion Theatre opened, 1903. 

Charles Lauri, pantomimist and animal impersonator, died, 1903. 
Henry Pottinger Stephens, dramatist, died, 1903. 

New Empire Palace, South Shields, opened, 1899. 
QurinquacEsima Sunpay. [Chas. Kean revived Macbeth, Princess’s, 1853. 
Marie Lloyd departs for Australia, 1901. 

American Theatre, San Francisco, burned, 1868. 
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EBCLIPSES IN 1904. 
In the year 1904 there will be two Eclipses, both of the Sun. 


I.—An annular Eclipse of the Sun, March 16, 1904, 
invisible at Greenwich. Begins on the Earth 
generally at 14 h. 36°7 m. Mean Time at Greenwich, 
in longitude 52° 38’ Kast of Greenwich, and latitude 
12° 59’ South. Central Eclipse begins generally, 
15 h. 44°2 m., in longitude 35° 51’ East of Greenwich, 
and latitude 10° 15’ South. At Noon, 17h, 45°6 m., in 
longitude 95° 45’ East of Greenwich, and latitude 
6° 22’ North. Ends generally, 19 h. 37°4 m., in longi- 
tude 157° 6’ East of Greenwich, and latitude 25° 13’ 
North. Ends on the Earth generally, 20 h. 449m, 
in longitude 140° 19 East of Greenwich, and latitude 
22° 30’ North. 


II. A total Eclipse of the Sun, September 9, 
1904, invisible at Greenwich. Begins on the Earth 
generally, 4h. 8 m., Mean Time at Greenwich, in 
longitade 176° 17’ East of Greenwich, and latitude 
11° 9’ North. Central Eclipse begins generally 
7 h. 3°2 m., in longitude 162° 48’ East of Greenwich, 
and latitude 7° 52’ North. At Noon, 8 h. 49°6 m., 
in longitude 133° 5’ West of Greenwich, and latitude 
4° 36’South. Ends generally, 10 h, 25°6 m., in longi- 
tude 69° 43’ West of Greenwich, and latitude 26° 39 
South. Ends on the Earth generally, 11 h. 20°8 m.. 
in longitude 83° 10’ West of Greenwich, and lati- 
tude 23° 22’ South. 
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MARCH. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
March 2. Full Moon, 2h. t8m, a.m. March 17. New Moon, 5h. 39m. a.m. 
9. Last Quarter, 1h. lm. a.m 24. First Quarter, 9h. 37m. p.m. 
March 31. Full Moon, 0h, 44m. p.m. 


Fresh, fresh in the calends of March, 
O swallows, coming home 
Fresh from the quiet lands beyond the sea ; 
: First to bring back the great good messages 
: Of joy.—GaprirLE pd’ ANNUNZIO. 
}. rises 
nd sets. 


; MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. fo 
43R | 


47s 


AOR Hamlet in its entirety, Lyceum (Benson Season), 1900. 
50s Times Critic refused admission to Garrick Theatre, 1903. 
37R Barnum’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 
548 London Assurance produced at Covent Garden, 1841. 
33R Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. 
58s 3rp In Lent. [Performance of The Gondoliers at Windsor Castle, 1891. 
30R Chirgwin’s début at Koster and Bial’s, New York, 1898. 

ls Théatre Francais destroyed by fire, 1900 (Jane Henriot, actress, burnt). 
27R Francis Beaumont, dramatist, died, 1616. 

5s Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 
23R Avenue Theatre opened by Alexander Henderson (Madame Favart), 1882. 

9s New Theatre, St. Martin’s Lane, opened by Sir Charles Wyndham, 1903. 
19R 4rn in Lent. [Empire, Middlesbrough, opened, 1899. 
12s Alfred German Reed died, 1895. 
15Rr Phelps’s last appearance at Sadler’s Wells, 1862. 
16s Alhambra opened as Panopticum, 1854. 
12R Special observance of St. Patrick’s Day in London, 1900. 
90s Mrs. German Reed died, 1895. 

SR Sophie Croizette, of the Comédie-Fran¢aise, died, 1901. 
23s 5rH in Lent. [Edmond Got (Comédie-Francaise) died, 1901. 

4dr Criterion Theatre opened, 1874. 
273 92 Last performance at Globe Theatre, Strand, 1902. 
59R 23 Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney, burned down, 1902. 
30s 24 Licence granted Manchester Palace, 1891. 
55k 25 Purcell’s Dido and A2neas at Coronet Theatre, 1901. 
34s 26 Comedy Theatre, Manchester, licence refused, 1903. 
5lr 27 Pato Sunpay. [Alfred Mellon died, 1867. 

298 ' Charles Godfrey, actor-vocalist, died, 1900. 
29 Theatre Royal, Jersey, burned down, 1899. 


30 Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened by Arthur Carlton, 1903. 
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OLD AND NEW STYLE. 


JuLivs Cassar, with the aid of Sosigenes, an astro- Pope Gregory XIII., whence arose the term Grego- 
nomer, reformed the Roman Calendar, whence 


h, 49°6 m., 
nd latitude 
., in longi- 
ude 26° 39 
h. 20°8 m.. 
, and lati- 


arose the Julian Calendar, and the Julian, or old 
style. Finding that the sun performed his annual 
course in 365} days nearly, he divided the year into 
365 days, but every fourth year into 366, adding a 
day that year before February 24, which, being the 
rixth of the calendars, and, being thus reckoned 
twice, gave occasion to the name bissextile, or what 
we also call leap year. 

This calendar was further reformed by order of 


rian, or new style. "This new style is now observed 
by every European country except Russia. The year 
of Julius was too long by nearly eleven minutes, 
which amounts to about three days in four hundred 
years. Gregory therefore ordered that there should 
be omitted a day in every three centuries out of four; 
so that every century, which would otherwise be a 
bissextile year, is made to be only a common year, 
excepting only such centuries as are exactly divisible 
by fours, which happens once in four centuries, 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


April 7, Last Quarter, 5h. 53m. p.m. | 


April 23. First Quarter, 4h. 55m. a.m. 
15. New Moon, 9h. 53m. p.m. 


29. Full Moon, 10h. 36m. p.m. 


The year is young in sorrow, and the fears 
Of silver-budding Spring are shed in tears.—Mor.ey Roperts. 
8. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and cele 


Goop Fripay. 


o 


JOR 
32s 
34k 
35s 
30R 
398 
25R 
42s 
21k 
45s 
17R 
49s 
12R 
528 
8r 
55s 
3R 
59s 
5UR 
2s 
5OR 
5s 
5lr 
9s 
47R 
128 
43R 
15s 
39R 
18s 


Empire, Wrexham, opened, 1901. 

Theatres Commission commenced sittings, 1892. 

Easter Sunpay. [D’Oyly Carte Memorial Window unveiled, 1902. 
Alhambra Palace, Morecambe, opened, 1901. 

The Spanish Gipsy, St. George’s Hall, 1898. 

Grand Theatre, Lille, burned down, 1903. 

Samson Agonistes at South Kensington Museum, 1900. 

Nellie Farren Night at the old Gaiety Theatre, 1903. 

Death of Edgar Bruce, theatrical proprietor, 1901. 

Low Sunpay. [Opening of Highbury Barn, 1871. 

Imperial Theatre reopened, 1898. 

Lawrence Barrett’s London début, Lyceum, 1884. 

Chelsea Palace opened, 1903. 

John Wilkes Booth shot Pres. Lincoln at Ford’s Th., Washington, 1865. 
Ellen Terry opens season at the Imperial Theatre, 1903. 

Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, opened, 1870. 

2np arTeR Easter. [Death of Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 1902. 

1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1879. 

Opening of Palace of Varieties, Cork, 1897. 

T. Barrasford commences management, Britannia Th., Hoxton, 1903. 
Racine died, 1699. 

Grantham Theatre burned down,1888. Thos. Haynes Bayly died, 1839. 
H. Beerbohm Tree at Shakespeare Dinner, Stratford-on-Avon, 1903. 
3rp AFTER Easter. [Garrick Theatre, W.C., opened by John Hare, 1889. 
Alhambra Palace opened as a theatre, 1871. 

Giuglini’s first appearance at Drury Lane, 1859. 

Fire at Prince’s Theatre, Preston, 1900. 

O.P. Club’s Welcome Home Dinner to Sir Henry Irving, 1901. 
London Musical Festival, Queen’s Hall, opened, 1901. 
Forbes-Robertson revived Othello, T. R., Manchester, 1897. 
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THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
THE KING.—Epwanrp VII., by the Grace of God, 


Y of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
¥ and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. Born 
Nov. 9, 1841; married March 10, 1863, Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark ; succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his mother, Queen Victoria, Jan.22,1901. 

THE Heir APPpaARENT.—George Frederick Ernest 
Albert, Duke of Cornwall and York, created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester, Nov. 9, 1901. His 
Royal Highness holds the following titles :—Duke 


of Rothecay. Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and 
Duke of Saxony, Earl of Carrick and Inverness, 
Baron of Renfrew and Killarney, Lord of the Isles, 
and Great Steward of Scotland. He is also K.G., 
K.T., K.P., G.C.M.G., and G.C.V.0. He was born 
June 3, 1865 ; married July 6, 1893, Princess Victoria 
Mary of Teck (born 1867), the daughter of the Duke 
of Teck. Their eldest son is Edward Albert, born 
June 8, 1894, 

THE K1Nx@’s DauGutTers.— Louise Victoria, bora 
Feb, 20, 1867; married July 27, 1889, to the Duke 
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MAY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


May 7. Last Quarter, 11h. 50m. a.m. 
15. New Moon, 10h, 58m. a.m. 


May 22. First Quarter, 10h. 19m, a.m. 
29. Full Moon, 8h. 55m. a.m. 


To-day the earth appears 

New-wedded like a girl ; 

The face that the sea wears 

To-day is like a pearl.—GanrieLe p’ANNUNZIO. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


47H arrer Easter. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Death of Barry Sullivan, 189i. 


DID Om C2 tO 
prarecam 


RoGation Sunpay. 


J) 
= 


Geo. Conquest died, 1901. 
SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 





| Theatrical Fund Banquet, 1897. 
Last night of Old Princess’s, 1880. 


| St. Helen’s Theatre (rebuilt) opened, 1901. 

| 58th Theatrical Fund Dinner (Mr. Forbes-Robertson, chairman), 1903. 
22 & | Warr Sunpay. [Carlotta Grisi, dancer, died, 1899. 
Crystal Palace Jubilee; Naval and Military Exhibition opened, 1901. 
Savage Club’s Matinée, Her Majesty’s, Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, 


23| M 
24| Tu 
25| W 
26 Tu 
27|F 
28/8 


Sam Collins died, 1865. 


30 | M 
31| Tu 


[Death of Signor Arditi, 1903. 
Lydia Thompson’s Farewell Benefit, Lyceum, 1899. 


| Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885. 

Mr. F. H. Macklin died, 1903. Death of Bret Harte, 1902. 
| Empire Palace of Varieties, Dudley, opened, 1903. 

| “ Paris in London” opened at Earl’s Court, 1902. 

(Death of G. H. Macdermott, 1901. 
Cirque Molier, Paris, burned down, 1897. 
Riot at Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 

Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 

Second Mrs. Tanqueray in Italian (Duse’s Season), Lyceum, 1900. 
Drop-curtain burned at Princess’s during Richard IT., 1857. 

Début of Patti, Covent Garden, 1861. 
[Sam Smith’s stage-play, Resolution (Com- 
Savoy Theatre closed for alterations, 1903. 
Marie Corelli’s address on the Shakespeare Trust at Criterion, 1903. 


Jane Hading opened at the Coronet and Réjane at the imperial, 1902. 
Opening of the Kursaal, Harrogate, 1903. 
Death of Sir George Grove, first principal of Royal College of Music, 1900. 
29 ~~ Trintry Sunpay. [Charles Kean’s last appearance at P. of W., Liverpool, 
Benefit to Jennie Lee (‘‘ Jo”’), Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 1899. [1873. 
Terms of Peace (Boer War) settled, 1902. 


| 8. rises 
| and sets. 


35R 
223 
31R 
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28R 
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24R 
31s 
21R 
348 
18R 
378 
14k 
40s 
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43s 

SR 
46s 

6R 
49s 


Schiller died, 1805. 


mons), 1900. 


(1898. 
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THE KING AND ROYAL FPAMILY—OONTINUED, 


of Fife, and has two daughters; Lady Alexandra 
Victoria Duff, born May 17, 1891; and Lacy Maud 
Alexandra Duff, born April 3, 1893. Victoria Alex- 
andra, born July 6, 1868. Maud Charlotte, born 
Nov. 26, 1869; married July 22, 1896, to Prince 
Charles of Denmark. 

Tue Kine'’s Broruers.—The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg (Alfred Ernest Albert), born Aug. 6, 1844; 
married Jan. 23, 1874, Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia ; died July 30, 1900. Issue:—Alfred, Ear] of 
Ulster, born Oct, 15, 1874, died Feb. 6, 1899 ; Marie, 
born Oct. 29, 1875, m. Jan. 10, 1893, Prince Ferdinand 


of Roumania ; Victoria Melita, born Nov. 25, 1876, 
m. 1894 Grand Duke of Hesse; Alexandra, born 
Sept. 1, 1878, m. Ernest, Hereditary Prince of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and has issue; Beatrice, 
born April 20, 1884, 

Duke of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur Wm. 
Patrick Albert), born May 1, 1850; m. March 13, 
1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third d. of Frince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia. Issue :—Margaret 
Victoria, born Jan. 15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, 
born Jan, 13, 1883; Victoria, born March 17, 1886. 

Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1253; 
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JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


June 6, Last Quarter, 5h. 53m. a.m. Juno 20. First Quarter, 3h. 11m. p.m. 
13. New Moon, 9h. 11m. p.m 27. Full Moon, 8h. 23m. p.m. 


I saw the sweetest flower wild nature yields, 

A fresh-blown musk rose ; ’twas the first that threw 
Its sweets upon the summer : graceful it grew 

As is the wand that queen Titania wields.—Krats. 


S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES anna. 


, ETC. 


Ro 


Leon Espinosa, ballet-master, died, 1903. 

Bexhill New Kursaal opened, 1900. 

Sadler’s Wells opened as Sadler’s Music House, 1683. 

East London Aquarium burned, 1884. 

Isr arrer Trinrry. [Opening of Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. 
Wagner Cycle (Covent Garden) commenced, 1898. 

Death of Augustin Daly, theatrical proprietor, 1899. 

Admirable Crichton at Paris Renaissance, 1903. 

Bernhardt as Francesca da Rimini (Garrick), 1902. 

Robert Buchanan, poet and dramatist, died, 1901. 

Death of Elliott Galer, opera singer and impresario, 1901. 

2np arreR Trintry. [Herman Merivale Matinée, Her Majesty’s, 1902. 
Opening of New Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 

Siddons Statue at Paddington Green unveiled by Sir Henry Irving, 1897. 
Carl Rosa Opera Company wound up, 1898. 

Monna Vanna at Bijou, Bayswater, 1902. 

Empire Palace, Leicester, opened, 1901. 

Kighty Weeks’ Qualification Clause passed by Actors’ Association, 1900. 
3rp arrer Trinrry. [Agamemnon in open-air theatre, Bradfield College, 
Louis Tussaud’s Waxworks, Regent Street, burned down, 1891. (1900. 
Letine (bicyclist) murdered, 1889. 

Davos Platz Sanatorium Matinée, His Majesty’s Th. (£5,000 raised), 
John Philip Kemble’s farewell, 1817. (1903. 
George Sanger presents statue of Queen Victoria to Newbury, 1903. 
Half-price at nine o’clock sanctioned by Garrick, 1763. 

4ru arrer Trinity. [Secrets of the Harem, play, interdicted, 1901. 
Roméo et Juliette, Gounod’s opera, performed at Windsor Castle, 1898. 
Mme. Odilon and Vienna Volkstheater Co.’s matinées at Daly’s, 1897. 
Dale, aeronaut, killed at Crystal Palace, 1892. 

Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 
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THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY—OooTinven. 


m. April 27, 1882, the Princess Héléne of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont. He died March 28, 1884, Issue :—Alice 
Mary, born Feb, 25, 1883 ; Leopold ( tharles, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, born July 19, 1884, 

Tue Krixa's Ststers.—Her Royal HighnessVictoria 
Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of England 
and Prussia, Ex-Empress of Germany, born Nov. 21, 
1840; died 1901. She married January 25, 1858, 
his Royal Highness Frederick William of Prussia, 
afterwards (18é8)the Emperor Frederick of Germany, 
who died June 15, 1888. Their children:—Frederick 
William Victor Albert, born January 27, 1859 
(now Kmperor of Germany); Victoria Elizabeth 
Augusta Charlotte, born July 24, 1860, married 


| 
| 
| 


¥ebruary 11, 1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe- 
Meiningen ; "Albert William Henry, born August 14, 
1862, married his cousin Irene, May 24, 1888; Francis 
Sigismund, born Sept. 15, 1864, died "June 18, 1866 ; 
Victoria, born April 12, 1866, m. to Prince Adolphe 
of Schaumburg Lippe ; Joachim Frederick, born Feb. 
10, 1868, died March 27, 1879 ; Sophia Dorothea, born 
June 4, 1870, m. to Duke of Sparta ; Margaret, born 
April 22, 1872, m, to Prince Fredk. of Hesse Cassel. 
Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 
1862, Louis,Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December 
14, 1878. Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, 
1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and has issue: Elizabeth, born Novem- 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 5. Last Quarter, 10h. 54m. p.m. | 


July 19, First Quarter, 8h. 48m. p.m, 
13. New Moon, 5h. 27m. a.m. 


27. Full Moon, 9h. 42m, a.m. 


Blue! gentle cousin of the forest-green, 
Married to green in all the sweetest flowers— 
Forget-me-not,—the blue-bell,—and that queen 
Of secrecy, the violet.— Krars. 


51lr 
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13s 
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MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. oa 


ED 


Milton’s Comus revived at Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 1903. 
Set scenes, invented by De Loutherburgh, first used, 1777. 
5TH AFTER Trinity. [Sakuntdld produced at Botanic Gardens, 1899. 
Last night of the Old Gaiety Theatre, 1903. 
King’s Dinner Entertainments, 1902. 1903. 
John Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess revived at Botanic Gardens, 
Gala Performance at Covent Garden in honour of President Loubet, 1903. 
Palace Gardens Opera House, Douglas, Isle of Man, opened, 1893. 
Mrs. Langtry opened New Opera Ho., Jersey, with The Degenerates, 1900. 
14s 67TH AFTER Trinity. [Sir Arthur Sullivan’s bust unveiled, 1903. 
45R Eccentric Club entertained some New York Lambs, 1899. 
15s =| Mansion House Dinner to honour Drama (Faudel-Phillips, Mayor), 1897. 
44p Jules Claretie’s lecture (Moliére), at Lyceum, 1899. 
16s Actors’ Association Matinée, Merchant of Venice, Drury Lane Th., 1903. 
44r 5 Music Hall Artistes’ walk to Croydon, 1903. 
17s New Gaiety Theatre, Douglas, opened, 1900. 
44r Tru arrer Trinity. [Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 
18s . M | | Foundation-stone, Terriss Mem., Eastbourne, laid, 1898. 
4dr 19 | Tu | Sir Henry Irving’s closing performance, Lyceum, 1902. bury, 1903. 
18s 20 | W | Quincentenary of Battle of Shrewsbury celebration at T. R., Shrews-| 8 
45r 21 | TH | Lion and Sun Order conferred on H. E. Moss, Hippodrome, 1903. 
19s 22|F | First Court Theatre, Sloane Square, finally closed, 1887. 
46R 23'S | Madame Grisi’s Farewell Benefit at Covent Garden, 1861. 
19s 24 Ss 8rH arrer Trinity. {The Kursaal, Southend, opened, 1901. 
 46R 25 M Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. 
19s 26 Tu | New Theatre Royal, Worthing, opened, 1897. 
ATR 27. W | Marriage of Mrs. Langtry to Mr. Hugo Gerald de Bathe, 1899. 
: 185 28 | TH | First Playbill printed, 1633. 
29 F | New Theatre Royal, Seaham Harbour, opened, 1901. 
f Saxe- ) 30|S | New Theatre, Loughborough, burned down, 1901. 


a 31 | > 9ru arrer Trintry. [New Theatre Royal, Nuneaton, opened, 1897. 
8, 1866 ; 
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Sergius of Russia ; Irene, born July 11,1866, married 
May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia : Ernest, 
born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born 
October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice, born 
July 1, 1872, married Czar of Russia, 1894; Mary 
Victoria, born May 24, 1874, died November 15, 1878. 

Princess Helena, born "May 25, 1846; married 
July 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- 


—Chnstian Victor, born April 14, 
1867, d. Oct, 29, 1900 ; Albert, born Feb. 26, 1869; Vic- 
toria, born May 3, 1870; Franc iska J. Louise,” born 
Aug. 12, 1872; Harold, born May 12, died May 20, 1876. 

Princess Louise, born Mar. 18, 1848; married Mar. 
22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne (now Duke of Argyll). 

Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; married 
July 23, 1885, Prince Henry of Battenberg (died Jan. 
20, 1896), and has igsu> three sons and one daughter. 
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AUGUST. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


August 4. Last Quarter, 2h. 3m. p.m. August 18. First Quarter, 4h. 27m. a.m. 
11, New Moon, 0h. 58m. p.m. 26. Full Moon, lh. 2m. a.m. 


The birdie sings upon the thorn, 
Its sang o’ joy, fu’ cheerie O, 
Rejoicing in the summer morn, 
Nae care to make it eerie O.—Ricuarp Ga... 


8. ri 
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24R 
45s 
27R 
42s 
30R 
38s 
33R 
35s 


1\M , Opening of New Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sydney, N.S.W., 1903. 
2/| Tu 107,852 persons at Alexandra Palace, 1880. 
3 W Dangerous Performances Bill passed, 1897. 
4) TH Grand, Islington, opened, 1883. 
5 F Charles Fechter died, 1879. 
6,8 New Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, opened, 1900. 
7 SS 10vn avrer Trrrry. [Death of Tom Maclagan, 1902. 
8 M Madame Vestris died, 1856. 
9, TU Coronation of King Edward VIT., 1902. 
10 W_ Blackfriars Theatre pulled down, 1655. 
TH Frederick Robson died, 1864. 
F Death of Mercer Simpson, 1902. 
S | Harry Jackson died, 1885. 
] llrs arrer Triniry. [Edward Stirling died, 1894. 
15 M | Presentation to Chas. Morton (jubilee of management), 1898. 
16, Tu | Mrs. Sara Lane (Britannia Theatre) died, 1899. 
17 W | First Meeting of T. R., Drury Lane, Lim., 1898. 
18 TH Squire B. Bancroft knighted at Osborne, 1897. 
19 F . Lyceum Company left Southampton, 1893. 
20 8 | Robert Flexmore died, 1860. 
21 | & '12rsa arrer Trinrry.! (J. M. Chute, Bristol, 25 years’ management, 1903. 
22 M Empire Varieties, Brighton, opened, 1892. 
23 Tu Grand Theatre, Fulham, opened, 1897. 
94 W | J. L. Toole returned from America, 1875. 
25 TH Moody-Manners Opera Season, opened, Covent Garden, 1902. 
26 F | Opéra Comique Theatre opened, 1871. 


36R 
3ls 
40R 
27s 
43R 
24s 
46R 
20s 
49R 
16s 
52k 
12s 
55R 
8s 
27S | William Finney, high diver, died from injuries, 1903. 
28 | & | 131H arrer Trivrry. [Vesta Tilley’s departure for America, 1903. 


5S8R 

38 

2R 

59s 

DR 

6 55s 

99 | M_ Death of James Doel, oldest actor, aged 98, 1902. 5 SR 
30 Tu Gilbert A’Beckett died, 1856. 6 50s 
31 W ) Mr. E. 8. Willard opens at St. James’s Th. (The Cardinal), 1903. 5 llr 
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HIS MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 


First Lord of Treasury..Mr. Arthur James Balfour. Chan.of the Exchequer..Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
Foreign Secretary .... Marquis of Lansdowne. First Lord of Admiralty..Earl of Selborne. 

Lord High Chancellor ..Earl of Halsbury. Lord Lieut. of Ireland. . Earl of Dudley. 

Lord Pres.of Council....Marquis of Londonderry. Chief Sec.for Ireland ..Mr. George Wyndham. 
Lord Privy Seal ........ The Marquis of Salisbury. Secretary for Scotland..Mr. A. Graham Murray. 
Colonial Secretary The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. Pres.of Board of Trade. .Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
Home Secretary ........ Mr. Akers- Douglas. Pres. of Local Govt. Bd..Mr. Walter Hume Long. 
Vice-Pres. of Council ..Sir William Anson. Pres. Board Agriculture The Earl of Onslow. 
Secretary for War ...... Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. Postmaster-General .... Lord Stanley. 

Secretary for India ....Mr. W. St. John Brodrick. First Com. of Works.... Lord Windsor. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 3, Last Quarter, 2h. 59m. a.m. | Sept. 16. First Quarter, 3h. 18m. p.m. 
9. New Moon, Sh. 43m. p.m. 24, Full Moon, 5h. 50m. p.m. 


Attempered suns arise, 
Sweet beamed, and shedding oft thro’ lucid clouds 
A pleasing calm; while broad and brown below 
Extensive harvests hang the heavy head.—James THomson. 


D. . > > ' a 1 ——e S. rises 
WwW. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sete. 


TH Bartholomew Fair abolished, 1855. 
F Surrey Theatre opened with varieties (twice a night), 1901. 
: |S | New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened, 1880. 1899. | 
| =| l4ru arrer Triniry, [Grand, Walsall, opened as Theatre of Varieties, 

| Dan Leno and music- hall burlesque cricket, Kennington Oval, 1901. 
New Theatre Royal, Perth, opened, 1900. 
Death of Miss Katie Seymour, 1903. 
Public Hall, Sydenham, opened, 1898. 
Last entertainment at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 
Trafalgar Square Theatre (Duke of York’s) opened, 1892. 
15ru arrer Trintry. [Old Adelphi opened as New Century Th., 1901. 
Tivoli Theatre, Sydney, N.S.W., burned down, 1899. 
Paul Pry first produced at Haymarket, 1825. 


13R 
443 
i6R | 
39s 4 
19R 
358 J 
22k 3 
30s 
26R 
268 
29R § 
21s 
32R 
17s 
35R 
12s 


George Leybourne died, 1884. 

Shakespeare’s house at Stzatford bought for £3,000, 1847. [1897. 
No performance, White Heather—accident to machinery, Drury Lane, 
16TH arveR Triniry. [Opening of Duchess Theatre, Balham, 1899. 

| Granville Theatre of Varieties, Walham Green, opened, 1898. 

Theatre Royal, Smethwick, opened, 1897. 

| Charles Morton’s Benefit at the Palace, 1899. 

| Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. 

Tivoli Theatre of Varieties, Capetown, opened, 1903. 

Death of Bessie Bellwood, 1896. 

177TH ArreR Trinity. [Gaiety Varieties, Liverpool, burned down, 1891. 

26 M | Jubilee Hall, Lancaster, opened, 1898. 

27 | Tu | First visit of Henry Irving to Quebec, 1884. 

28 | W | Queen’s Theatre, Longton, burned, 1894. 

29 | TH! James Sadler killed by falling from balloon, 1824. 

30 F New Empire, Lincoln, opened, 1901. 


| Edward Terry’s first appearance in London (Surrey Theatre), 1867. 


&s 
42R 
38 


48R f 
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HIS MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Keeper of the Privy Purse... ee ee ee o ee Sir D. M. Probyn, K.C.B, 
Private Secretary ee Lord Knollys, «.0.B. } 
Assistant Private Secretary Captain F. E, G. Ponsonby, C.V.0. ¥ 


LORD STEWARD'S " DEPARTMENT. 


Lord Steward .. on 2a es ae oe Earl of Pembroke. 

Treasurer ° ee oe oe oe ee Marquis of Hamilton. 

Comptroller... ee ee oe oe Viscount Valentia. 

Master of the Household + ee ee ee Lord Farquhar. 

Secretary Board of Green Cloth .. os oe (Vacant) 

Paymaster of Household... ‘in os ae Colonel Sir Robert Nigel Kingscote, K.C.B. 
Hereditary Grand Almoner .. oe ee oe Marquess of Exeter. 

Lord High Almoner .. oe Bishop of Ely. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


Oct. 2. Last Quarter, 1h. 52m. p.m. Oct. 16. First Quarter, 5h. 54m. a.m. 
9%. New Moon, 5h, 25m. a.m. 24. Full Moon, 10h. 56m. a.m. 
Oct. 31. Last Quarter, 11h. 13m. p.m. 


The cool Autumn evening, the fair Summer morn,— 
The dress and the aspect some dear ones have worn,— 
The sunshiny places, the shady hill-side, 

The words and the faces that might not abide.—Anon. 


S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets 


Charles Wyndham addresses students at Charing Cross Hospital, 1903. 
18rn arrer Trinity. {Panorama burned, Belle Vue, Manchester, 1883. 
Marriage of Seymour Hicks and Ellaline Terriss, 1893. 
Hare and Kendal assumed management of St. James’s, 1879. 
Opening of the Marlborough Theatre, Holloway (F. W. Purcell), 1903. 
John Billington’s Farewell at the Haymarket, 1903. 
Eight Theatres burned down at Chicago, 1871. 
Forty-fourth Annual Dinner of Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund, 1902. 
197rn arrer Trinity. [Trocadero opened by H. J. Dideott, 1893. 
Eleanora Duse in Francesca da Rimini (Adelphi), 1903. 
Outbreak of Transvaal War—patriotic scenes at Theatres, 1899. 
Arthur Carlton commenced management of Ealing Theatre, 1903. 
Jolly John Nash, comic singer, died, 1901. 
Samuel Phelps revived Pericles at Sadler’s Wells, 1854. 
Alfred Hemming’s 21st Anniversary, Grand Th., Douglas, I. of M., 1903. | 
207TH arrer Trinrry. [Opera House, Tunbridge Wells, opened, 1902. 
Opening of Strand Music Hall, 1864. 
The Fool’s Revenge produced by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, 1859. 
La Toledad, comic opera, at Palace, Shaftesbury Avenue, 1903. 
Shaftesbury Theatre opened, 1888. 
Henry Irving’s first arrival in New York, 1883. 
Oriental Musie Hall, Poplar (now Queen’s), opened as Theatre, 1867. 
2isr arrer Triniry. [Squire Bancroft’s Address to Diocesan Conference, 
Charles Wyndham knighted, 1902. [Leeds, 1902. 
Sims Reeves died, 1900. 
Court Th., S.W., re-opened by J. H. Leigh, 1903. New Gaiety opened, 
New Palace, Northampton, opened, 1902. [1903., 
Oxford Music Hall lease sold for £27,100, 1890. 
Henry Irving’s American début at Star Theatre, New York, 1883. 
| 22np arrer Trintry. [New Grand Theatre, Woolwich, opened, 1900. 
Opening of German Season at Royalty, 1903. 
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HIS MAJTJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN'’S DEPARTMENT. 

Lord Chamberlain ee oe ee ee oe Earl of Clarendon. 
Vice-Chamberlain os oe oe os ° Lord Wolverton. 
Examiner of Plays oe _ es oe oe G. A. Redford, 
Comptroller . oe os es = Major-General Sir A. Ellis, K.C.V.0., C.S.1. 
Assistant Comptrolle r. - $e - - Daniel Tupper. 
Mistress of the Robes .. “ ee é< ‘ Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Poet Laureate .. ee os Alfred Austin, 
Captain of Yeomen of the Guard eo oe oe Earl Waldegrave. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 7. New Moon, 3h. 37m. p.m. Nov. 23. Full Moon, 3h. 12m. a.m. 
15. First Quarter, 0h. 36m. #.m. 30. Last Quarter, 7h. 38m. a.m, 


The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 

Turns ashes-—or it prospers; and anon, 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 

Lighting a little hour or two—is gone.—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. pane goer 


eS 


D4R 
31s 
58R | 


Augustus Harris Memorial unveiled, 1897. 
Oxford Music Hall burned down, 1872. (1903. 
New T. R., Hyde, opened, 1902. Lewis Waller commenced at Imperial, | 
Arthur W. Pinero lectured on Robert Louis Stevenson at Birkbeck, 1903. 
Grand Varieties, Gravesend, opened, 1894. 
23np arTER Trinity. [Empire Varieties, Bristol, opened, 1893. 
Prosecution for stage play production at Palace, Shaftesbury Av., 1903. 
Gaiety Palace, Birmingham, opened, 1897. 
Female character first acted by a woman on English stage, 1656. 
Testimonial to Mr. David Day (music publisher) at Trocadero, 1902. 
New Tivoli, Edinburgh, opened, 1901. 
London Pavilion (reconstructed interior) re-opened, 1900. 
247H arTeR Trinrry. [Lewis Waller at Sandringham, 1903. 
Sir Henry Irving at Sandringham, 1902. 
| Production of Maritana at Drury Lane, 1845. 
Wyndham’s Theatre opened, 1899. 
New Theatre, Burton-on-Trent, opened, 1902. 
Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, burned down, 1903. 
Sir Charles Wyndham at Windsor Castle as David Garrick, 1903. 
25rn arrer Triviry. [Charles Hoyt, American playwright, died, 1900. | 
The Midgets first exhibited i in London, 1880. 
Arthur Roberts’s first appearance at the Oxford, 1876. 
Mr. Bancroft and “ Christmas Carol,’? Queen’s Hall, 1896. 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle, burned down, 1899. 
Silver Wedding of The Bells, Lyceum, 1896. 
Dan Leno appeared before the King at Sandringham, 1901. 
Ist 1x Apvent. [Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868. 
Benefit Matinée to Herr Meyer Lutz at Gaiety, 1901. 
Johnny Gideon, theatrical chronicler, died, 1901. 
Death of Oscar Wilde, dramatist, 1900. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms os es Lord Belper. 
Master of Music ee os ee on Sir Walter Parratt. 
Dean of Chapels Roy al os oe oe ee Bishop of London. 
Sub-Dean . oe es oe oe Rey. James Edgar Sheppard. 
Clerk of the Closet ae ‘ - 8s a Bishop of Ripon. 
{Dean of Windsor. 
( Rev. Canon Hervey, M.A. 


MASTER OF THE HORSE’S DEPARTMENT. 
Duke of Portland. | Crown Equerry and Secretary, Sir Henry Peter Ewart. 


Domestic Chaplains 
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DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 7. New Moon, 3h. 46m. a.m. Dec, 22. Full Moon, 6b. 1m. p.m. 
14, First Quarter, 10h. 7m. p.m. 29. Last Quarter, 3h. 46m. p.m. 


Seasons that our inmost weakness find 

Steep the soul in mute forgetfulness, 

And bid us turn to ourselves and say 

Time asks no leave or aid from thy frail day.—Grorcette AGNrw. 


| 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. a 
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Mrs. Kendal unveils memorial stone, Nuneaton Theatre, 1900. 

Ellen Terry opens Church Bazaar at Newcastle, 1902. 

Death of Henry Gillman, manager of Crystal Palace, 1902. 

2np In Apvent. [Holloway Empire opened, 1899. 

The William Rignold Testimonial Matinée at the Lyric, 1902. 

New Tivoli, Manchester, opened, 1897. 

Henry Russell, composer, died, 1900. Fred Leslie died, 1892. 

King and Queen at Mrs. Langtry’s special performance at Imperial Th., 
Hackney Empire opened, 1901. (1902. 
Empire, Swansea, opened, 1900. Victoria, Broughton, opened, 1900. 
3rD IN Apvent. [New Palace, Blackburn, opened, 1899. 

Marylebone Theatre opened, 1842. 

New Theatre Royal, Dublin, opened, 1897. 

Marie Tempest presides O.P. Club’s third annual Ladies’ Dinner, 1902. 
Last Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, Festival, 1902. 

William Terriss murdered, 1897. 

Twelfth Actors’ Ben. Fund Dinner, 1902—Sir Henry Irving, Chairman 
47H in Apvent. [Wilson Barrett’s début at Melbourne, 1897. 

Last appearance on the stage of J. L. Toole (T. R., Rochdale), 1896. 
Opening of Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 

Old Gaiety opened, 1868. 

Forbes-Robertson married Gertrude Elliott, 1900. 

Playgoers’ Club Dinner— Miss Fay Davis in the chair, 1900. 

Euston Varieties opened, 1900. 

Curistmas Day. [Death of Weist Hill, 1891. 

New Alexandra, Hull, op., 1902. King’s, Hammersmith, op., 1902. 
Charles Wyndham commenced management, Criterion Theatre, 1875. 
Mrs. Stirling (Lady Gregory) died, 1895. 

Newly-constructed Théftre Francais opened, 1900. 

Henry Irving began management, Lyceum, 1878. 

New Century Theatre, Motherwell, opened, 1901. 
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CITY OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR—Sir James T. Ritchie. 
SHERIFFS —Alderman Sir Jobn Knill and Sir Alfred James Reynolds. 
RECORDER—Sir Forrest Fulton, K.C. 
Town CLERK—Mr, James Bell. 
ComMON SERJEANT—Mr. F. A. Bosanquet, K.C. 
COMMISSIONER OF PoLICE—Captain J. W. Nott Bower. 
Private Secrerary to Lorp Mayor—Sir William James Soulsby, C.B., C.LE. 
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BRIn’S OXYGEN. 


To ensure good quality and reliable Cylinders, Buy only from the Brix Compantus or their 
accredited Agents. 


ADDRESSES : 


BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, _ 
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PIECES, 


| A’Beckett, Gilbert 

| Actors’ Assoc. Matinée 
| Actors’ Assoc. (Sub.)... 
| Actors’ Assoc. (Clause) 


Actors’ Benevolent I'd. 
‘* Admirable Crichton ” 
** Agamemnon” 

Albert Palace ... 

‘* Alchemist, The ” 
Alexandra Palace 
Alhambra 

Alhambra 

Alhambra p 
Alhambra (Attercliffe) | 
Alhambra ean 
Allen, Frank . 
Aquarium 

Arditi, Signor... 

Astor Opera House 

** As You Like It” 
Avenue Theatre 


Balham, Duchess Th. 
Bancroft Address 
Bancroft Knighted 
Bancroft Readings 
Barnum’s Theatre 
Barrasford, T.... 
Barrett, Lawrence 
Barrett, Wilson 
Bartholomew Fair 
Bayly, Thomas H. 
Beaumont, Francis 
Bedford Music Hall ... 
Bellwood. Bessie 

‘** Bells, The” 

Berlin Circus ... 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
Bexhill Kursaal i 
Billington Farewell ... 
Birmingham, Gaiety ... 
Birmingham, T.R. ... 
Blackburn Palace 
Blackfriars Theatre 


INDEX. 


August. 
July. 
March. 
June. 
December. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
February. 
August. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
January. 
April. 
February. 
January. 
May. 
May. 
February. 
March. 


September. 


October. 
August. 
November. 
March. 
April. 
April. 
December, 


September. 


April. 
March. 
February. 


September. 
November. 
September. 


June. 
June. 
October. 


November. 


January. 
December. 
August. 
February. 


THE CALENDAR, 


Blyth, Theatre Royal... 
Booth, John Wilkes ... 
Bradford Theatre 
Brighton, Empire 
Bristol, Empire 
Britannia (Hoxton) . 
Britannia Festival 
Broughton, Victoria ... 
Bruce, Edgar... 
Buchanan, Robert 


Burton-on-Trent, NewTh. 


Cape Town Tivoli 
Carl Rosa Opera 
Carlton, Arthur 

Carte ,D’Oyly nee 
Chelsea Palace ; 
Chicago Theatres 
at. 
Chute, J. 5 
Cirque Molisr, Paris .. 
Claretie, J ules 
Clydebank, Gaiety 
Coburg Theatre 
Collins, Sam. ... 
Comédie-Francaise 
** Comus ” : 
Conquest, George 
Corelli, Marie... 
Cork Palace 
Coronation 
Court Theatre .. 
Court Theatre.. : 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden(Loubet) 
Criterion Theatre 
Criterion Theatre 
‘ Croizette, Sophie 
Croydon Walk 
Crystal Palace J ubilee 
Cushman, Charlotte . 


Dale (Aeronaut) 


Daly, Augustin 


PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN 


February. 
April. 
July. 
August. 
Ne »vember. | 
April. 
December. 
December. 
April. 
June. 
November. 


September, | 
June. 
October. 
April. 
April. 
October. 
March. 
August. 
May. 
July. 
January. 
May. 
May. 
March. 
July. 
May. 
May. 
April. 
August. 
July. 
October. 
March. 
July. 
February. 
March. 
March. 
July. 
May. 


January. 


June. 
June. 
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Dangerous Performances 

Davis, Fay. “i 

Davos Platz Matinée .. 

Day, David 

**Dido and Aineas” 

Doel, James 

Douglas, Gaiety ; 

Douglas, Palace Gardens 
Opera House 

D’Oyly Carte .. 

Dramatic and Musical 
Sick Fund 

Drop Curtain ... 

Drury Lane, Limited.. 

Dublin, New T. R. 

Dudley, Empire . 

Durham, Theatre Royal 

Duse, Eleanc ra 


East London Aquarium 
Eccentric Club 


,, Eden Theatre, Brussels 


Edinburgh, Th. Royal 
Edinburgh, Th. Royal 
Edinburgh, Tivoli 
Elliott, Gertrude 
Espinosa, Leon 
Euston Varieties 


* Faithful Shepherdesse” 
Farren, Nellie Ks 
Fechter, Charles 
Female Character 


| Finney, Wm. ... 
| First Playbill ... 


Flexmore, Robert 
** Fool’s Revenge” 


| Forbes-Robertson, J. a 


Forbes-Robertson 
Forbes-Robertson, J.... 
Fulham, Grand : 


Gaiety (last night) 
Gaiety (New) ... 
Gaiety (Old) 
Galer, Elliot ... 
Garrick Club ... 
Garrick Theatre ‘ 
German Reed, Alfred 
German Reed, "Mrs. ... 
German Season 
xideon, Johnny 
Gilman, Henry 
Giuglini 
Glasgow, 
Wales’s 


Prince of 
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June. 


November. 


March. 
August. 
July. 


July. 
April. 


October. 
May. 
August. 


December. 


May. 
March. 
October. 


June, 
July. 
June. 
January, 
June. 


November. 
December. 


June. 


December. 


July. 
April. 
August. 


November. 


August. 
July. 
August, 
October. 
February. 
April. 


December. 


August. 


July. 
October. 


December. 


June. 
February. 
April. 
March. 
March. 
October. 


November. 
December. 


April. 


January. 


Glasgow, 
Hall ... ; 
Globe Theatre, Strand 
Globe Theatre, Strand 
Godfrey, Charles 
**Gondoliers,” The . 
‘Good for Nothing” 
Got, Edmond... se 
Grand, Islington 
Grantham Theatre 
Granville, Walham Green 
Gravesend, Grand 
Varieties 
Grisi, Carlotta 
Grisi’s Farewell 
Grove, Sir George 


Royal Albert 


Hackney Empire 
Hading, Jane cee 
ae ate Sam 
Half-price ee 
** Hamlet” (entirety)... 
Hammersmith, King’s 
Hare, John ca 
Harris, Augustus 
Harrogate, Kursaal ... 
Harte, Bret 
Hemming, Alfred 
Hicks, Seymour 
Highbury Barn 
Hill, Weist 
Hippodrome (London) 
Hollingshead, John ... 
Holloway, Empire 
Hoyt, Charles... 
Hugo, Victor ... 
Hull, Alexandra _ 
Hyde, Theatre Royal... 


Imperial Theatre 
Imperial Theatre ‘ 
Irving, H. (Lyceum)... 
Irving, Henry... 
Irving, a 
Irving, Henry.. 

Irving, Henry. : 
Irving’s saan Début 


Jackson, Harry 
Japanese Village 
Jersey, T. R. . 
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‘A Question of Age.’ 










BY J. L. TOOLE. 


After the performance several gentlemen were in the general room of the hotel 
where we were staying, and among them 
a certain Mr. Jones, who professed to : 
have a large acquaintance in the profes- if 
sion, and who appeared to have a local 
reputation as a judge of ages. 
“Well, how old,’ said some one, i} 
“would you take Mr. Toole to be? ”’ ii 
*“ Well,” said he, “ sixty-five, if he’s a 
day.” if 
“ Do you know him?”’ I asked. 
“Oh, yes; know him very well 
indeed.”’ . 
“Ah! and how old should you take i 


¥ WAS once playing in Dearer than Life with Irving and Billington at Leeds. 





















me to be?” 

“Well, I should take you to be forty, 
if you’re a day.” 

Irving asked Mr. Jones if he didn’t 
think Mr. Toole was nearer seventy-five 
than sixty-five. “No,” he said; “ sixty- 
five, if he’s a day,” and the company 
present seemed to put it down that that 
would be my age. They had most of 
them been to the theatre and seen me 





for the first time probably—playing an on 
old man; and as it was my first visit to f 
the town, and we were going on by the a 
mail train that night, I had a fancy not ky 
Photo by WakWIcK & Brooks. to go away and leave them under the He 















impression that I was this very old 
gentleman. I found that Jones was a decent sort of fellow, and I said to Irving 
that before I went I should just give him my card and let him know what a mistake 
he had made. By-and-by, when our cab arrived, we said good-night to our casual 1 
acquaintances, and, taking Mr. Jones aside, I handed him my card, whereupon he 
said, “‘ Oh, indeed!’ in a very offensive manner, turned upon his heel and walked ! 
away. 
“ Well,” 1 said to my friends as we drove away, “ that’s the most impertinent fellow 
I think I ever met.’? Whereupon Billington and Irving went into fits of laughter, | 
and confessed that they had warned Mr. Jones that I was continually passing myself 
off as Toole, and he was to be quite prepared for my handing him a card and trying ¥ 
the imposition upon him. 
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‘# remember.” 


BY DAN LENO. 


very time I am speaking of—considerably over twenty years ago—I fancy my 
landlady’s name was Mrs. Kelly. I was 

engaged to play Jack in the pantomime 

of Jack the Giant Killer. The theatre 

was the old Rotunda, Liverpool, and the 

manager Mr. David Grannel. Those 

were the days when the Harlequinade 

was made a feature of, and not as it is 

now, pushed through to empty benches 

in about ten minutes, or, worse. still, 

neglected entirely, Paddy Phillips, the 

first man that ever sang Irish comic 

songs with trousers on (reason—because 

he had no knee-breeches) was the Panta- 

loon, and my dad was the Clown. Funds 

in those days were not exactly plentiful, 

and if any of us wanted a drink we had 

to “sub” it—that is to say, owe for it— 

so that if any refreshment was placed in 

our way without “ parting ”’ for it, it had 

a powerful fascination. There were two 

large stage boxes at the Rotunda, and 

these boxes were so ill lit that if the 

occupants were seated well back it was 

absolutely impossible for the performers 

to tell whether they were empty or not. 

Dad, who, as I said, was clowning, was 

E a in the habit of falling into one of these 

snot Sy Gaegee. boxes, which act was thought to be highly 

original and diverting. One night he disappeared for several minutes, much to the 
chagrin and annoyance of the Pantaloon. Each night Dad disappeared in the same 
way, and each night remained for a longer period in the box, and each night he came 
out of that box wiping his mouth and wearing a particularly placid and self-satistied 
smile. Paddy Phillips had his suspicions aroused, and one Saturday night, when the 
Clown did his customary fall into the box, the Pantaloon fell in after him, and they 
both remained there for heaven knows how long, leaving the Harlequinade to the 
Columbine and Harlequin, who twiddled his wand and tripped across the stage until 
the gallery rebuked him in tones more forcible than encouraging. This brought 
things to a crisis. Inquiries were instituted, and it was discovered that the box was 
occupied nightly by some “ Johnnies ’’—habitués of the theatre at pantomime time, 
who had received the Clown with open arms and treated him to generous libations of 
champagne and other “heady” drinks. The governor threatened both Clown and 
Pantaloon with a real “Irishman’s rise,” and for a time the culprits lay low and attended 
to their business. But one Saturday night they were consumed with a raging desire 
to once more sample the flowing bowl, so they both did a graceful somersault into 
the favourite box, each landing on to a different lap. Horror! The box was not 
occupied by the accustomed Johnnies, but by an austere and most dignified local 
magnate, on the laps of whose two queenly-looking daughters the unfortunate panto- 
mimists had adroitly landed. Things were said in various quarters. I heard them. 


I will not repeat them, but —I remember ! 


7 qq = 


ay’ OU all know Mrs. Kelly—of course! you must know Mrs. Kelly. Well, at the 
¢ 
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“Come to Cues.” 
A HAMLET HANDICAP. 


BY EILLE NORWOOD, 


at the : s i ela ais 
ney my MEMORY OF BENSONIAN. DAYS. 
I was 
omime 
theatre 


CAST. 
Laertes . ‘ . J. FF. GRanam. First Player . . A. Toven. 


Polonius ; . T. J. MERRIDEW. Gravedigger . . G.R. Werr. 
nd the 


Horatio . ’ . Henry RENovur. King ‘ ; . A. Frevp. 
Those Rosencrantz . E1_LeE Norwoop. Ghost 
juinade 


as it is : » RESPITE! a respite! rehearsals are over, 
yenches >i: There’s nothing to do for the rest of the week ! 
e. still. oy Oh joy! what a prospect, a short life of 
ps, the clover ! 
comic At last there’s a chance for a frolic and 
because freak ! 
Panta- But what’s to be done? aye, “ that is the 
Funds question.” 
entiful, =4 The weather looks cloudy, unsettled, and 
we had wet ; 
for it- : A Billiard Handicap !—clever suggestion ! 
laced in The company’s members can muster a set. 
, it had Of militant mimes there were plenty of 
ere two comers 
la, and Who gave in their names to compete in 
_ if the } the fray, 
it was And the forthcoming contest of merry- 
formers | go mummers 
or not. Was henceforth the topic and talk of the 
ng, was ] day. 
of these By ballot the games for Heat One were 
e highly decided, 
nh to the : A hundred up voted a long enough spin, 
he same The handicaps fairly the chances divided, 
he came And no one could say who was likely to 
satisfied win. p 
vhen the Laertes (no points) ’gainst Polonius (fifty), 
and they Horatio (thirty) v. Rosencrantz (scratch), 
e to the Photo by BARSETT. And the First Player, being a dark horse 
age until ; : ; , and shifty, 
brought Gave the Gravedigger ten, just to make a good match. 
box was The King was a fluker, and that was the one dread 
oe. tne, The Ghost (“he that plays the king”) felt when he thought 
ations of That his man “ might with moderate haste tell a hundred,” 
own and Before his two-score in advance could be caught. 
attended The rain out o’ doors made us feel the more cosy, 
ig desire The glow of the fire made sallow cheeks burn— 
ault into Or was it excitement that painted them rosy, 
x was not The flush of competitors waiting their turn ? 
sed local Horatio proved to be Rosencrantz’ victim, 
te panto- Polonius wasn’t a bit in the hunt, ; 
rd them. For Laertes played up like a Roberts, and licked him 
In spite of his being full fifty in front! 
The First Player wanted to back himself heavily, 
And said to the Gravedigger things rather rough, 
Remarking that once when he played Diggle level, he 
Could, if he’d liked, have won simply enough ! 
When sceptics then backed his opponent, he boasted 
“ The odds they had iaid were on the weak side,” 


Wma. Mo.uutson. 
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His antagonist’s goose would be very soon roasted, 

And he begged of thie “judges to be wary-eyed.”’ 

Neck and neck on they go! this is thrilling, exciting ! 

As they draw near the finish the betting grows warm ; 

In vain is the Player his nether lip biting, 

The Gravedigger scores in magnificent form ! 

“ Ninety-eight !—ninety-seven !” the marker is calling, 
The Player to strike and a cannon in view! 

But he managed to— what to a player is galling, 
Especially if on the stage—miss his cue ! 

So the Gravedigger buried the red, the game ending, 
Remarking a miss was as good as a mile; 

The Player himself, at the last, condescending 

To say his opponent showed passable style. 

But still he averred, with convincing conviction, 

A fact that could not by a soul be denied, 

That the game was his own, when (here followed choice diction !) 
He missed that last cannon by putting on side! 

But one struggle more, and the first heat is finished ! 

The Ghost and the King have their battle to fight ; 

With patience unflagging, and zeal undiminished, 

The onlookers seemed to enjoy it all, quite! 

From the couch ‘neath the score-board the marker departed 
To fuel the fire that had sunk to a spark, 

Then neither the King nor the Ghost would have started, 
But someone said “ Couch we awhile here, and mark !” 
The Ghost has fifteen, and the King five-and. thirty, 

And each of them fully intends to be first, 

The Ghost thinks that possibly by a brisk spurt, he 
Might catch up the King, who could then do his worst. 

** Give me drink,’ cried the King, after making a blunder, 
“ Mark me,” yelled the Ghost, after tluking a few, 

“ And can they make decent rum punch here, I wonder ? 
For I am ‘ most potent with such spirits’ brew !”’ 

The King, though a little bit given to “ rotting,” 

Made shots, now and then, that were worthy of note ; 

If his cannons were weak, he was “ potent in potting” 

(If 1, just this once from Othello may quote) : 

“ That wasn’t a cannon, you know, little marker!” 

* Oh yes! a most palpable hit!” said the lad ; 

Then the brow of the Spirit waxed fiercer and darker, 
For his chances of spurting looked awfully bad ! 

Would the King never finish his terrible fluking ? 

What a crash of a cannon! mere skittles! no less ! 

“ P’raps that was no cannon ?—don’t say you weren’t looking!” 
“Oh yes,” said the Ghost, “ just a touch, I confess !” 
Now the Ghost thought he’d hit up in Claudius’ fashion, 
And trust that a ball in some pocket might pop, 

So, ill-tempered, he picked out the best ‘* cue for passion,” 
Whose tip was as large as a loo-table top! 

Then bang went the cue, and away the ball skurried, 

To fly at the cushion, and bounce in the air, 

‘Then over the side and along the floor hurried !— 

* Alas, oh poor Ghost ”»—* what a fall-off was there!” 
“Ninety all!’’ “ Ninety all? here, just pass me the jigger, 
I think I can manage to pull it off yet ; 

If the rules weren’t observed with such blankety rigour, 
I’d get on the table and do it !—you bet! 

Well, here goes, but for jiggers I never was grateful, 

I know I shall miss it, as well as can be !— 

Oh, ‘ confound the rest’! jiggers’’—(of swears he’d a pateful !) 
“Hooray! he’s clean hashed it!’ the King cried in glee! 
Then Claudius won with three flukes in a canter, 

And ended the game as the Ghost took to flight, 
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With a face “ more in sorrow than anger ” instanter 
Went “ out at the portal,” and “ vanished from sight!” 
The second heat was but the struggle repeated, 

Its features consisting of cheek and of chalk, 

And, finally, Rosencrantz being defeated, 

Laertes was crowned as the cock of the walk. 


Vine 


— 


20P4 loc 


“A Quid pro Quo.” 


BY ARTHUR COLLINS. 


ew OLL great artists have their eccentricities, and from the stage point of view pro- 
X: bably the most eccentric are operatic singers. Edouard de Reszke, as a writer 
has recently pointed out, was never so happy 
as when in the privacy of his dressing-room. 
At Covent Garden Theatre he stripped him- 
self to the waist to show his friends how he 
produced his enormous voice, his chest rising 
and falling like a huge bellows. An amusing 
incident occurred on the stage of that 
theatre when I was stage-managing the 
grand opera season for the late Sir Augustus 
Harris. One of the prime donne was of 
American birth, and, like many Transatlan- 
tic ladies, was very fond of chewing gum to 
moisten her throat. This she used to masti- 
cate on all possible occasions, only removing 
it when she had to go on to take part in the 
performance. What to do with it when she 
was singing puzzled her at first, but finally 
she hit upon the expedient of sticking it 
upon the frame of the edge of one of the 
scenes. This was Observed by some of the 
stage hands, who played a wicked joke upon 
the lady, surreptitiously removing the lump 
of chewing gum and replacing it with an 
extra large quid of tobacco. As the singer 
rushed off the stage she seized hold of the 
substitute and put it in her mouth with a 
result that may be easier imagined than 
described. 


Photo by LANGFIER. 
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Che Crue Cale of “Che Rabes in the Wood.” 
ADAPTED FROM A SOILED PAPYRUS; BELIEVED ABAKONRAFPER. 


BY HARRY PAULTON. 


NCE there was twice a child—two children were once twiced, howbeit being ones 
they were twice a child—an old man is twice a child, but not at once; he is 
first a child and last a child. A man, and 

here and there a child; but the child is 

father to the man, and the children had but 


ONE UNCLE BETWEEN THEM. 


He was a cruel uncle, and if they 
asked for the loan of three shillings, on 
their prospects, he would not lend them 
more than two and seven (less a ha’penny 
for the ticket). 

The Babes, being left early orphans on 
the mother’s side, had not the withwhere 
to Nestle, and turned to Swiss Condensed 
and the feeding-bottle for the comfort of 
their petite Maries. 

Their papa pined, fell sick, refused his 
food, and died. He was weak, else would 
he not refooge his fude—refuge his foose ; 
for this he lost strength; he was weak 
other ways, he did not know his own 
mind—if he had met it in the street he 
would have passed it as a stranger. 

So strange is truth; well has it been 
said, “ truth is a stranger to fiction.” 

He would make a will; and draw up 
another to cancel the former, and a 
thirder annulling the latter; he made a 


THEY WERE WEAKER WILLS, 

Thus his last— 

I give and bequeath all of which I die possessed to be equally divided by my 
sole Surviving twins, each to receive two-thirds and the other three-fourths ; the sur- 
plus to be justly shared by none starters; but should any portion of the said twins die 
of Measles, or other malady whatsoever, or should any or both stray away and get lost 
in the Blackberry Wood, everything shall thereby revert to their cruel Uncle, to 
whom I entrust the carrying out of this my, up to now, last Will and Testament. 

As Witness my handy sealing Wax. Etc. Ete. 

Then the cruel Uncle said, “* My Poppities, would you like to go Blackberrying in 
the would?” And they said, ‘‘ We would.” 

Then the cruel Uncle he took the two babes in each hand and one in the other, 
and they went forth, the Two Ruffians following fifth and sixth; but when they had 
walked many leagues the C. U. said :— 

“Tam old and weak. I will lay me down to rest under this spreading Chestnut 
tree.” 

It was not a Chestnut, but C. U. had played in Pantomime and Musical Farce, and 
knew no other. 

“ But fear not,” he said, “ my Two Ruffians will show you the place 


WHERE THE BLACKBERRIES GROW.” 
So they went on and on, the Ruffians and the Babes, and the little minds of the Babes 
were filled with suspicions of their cruel Uncle, 
FOR THE BLACKBERRIES WERE NOT RIPE. 


Then the first Ruffian said, “ Children, we have been bribed by your cruel Uncle 
to lose you in the wood, according to your father’s last Will and Testament.” 


will a week ; 
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Then the Babes sobbed, but the oneth Ruffian said, “‘ Do not sob, for we will not do 
it!” And removing a large buckle from his belt, by which he had concealed his 
purpose, lo! it was the faithful old Steward Robin ! 

Then the 2nd Ruffian, 


TAKING A RAZOR FROM HIS POCKET! 
shaved off his beard, and they saw it was Young Robin, old Robin’s son. 
Then the Robins led the Babes by a short cut through to the Castle, and “ put 
them in their little beds.”’ 
In the morning they sought the cruel Uncle, and found him stark and cold. He 
had foolishly lain beneath the 


DEADLY UPAS TREE! 
and was a corse. An 11 3/4 Glove was the only clue found by the Copse. 
“Lo!” said the faithful Robins, “11 3/4; the hand of fate was in this.’’ 
And the Babes, as they grew up, finding by tattoo birth-marks they were not 
related, were married, and lived happy ever after. 


~ 
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* Misunderstood.” 


BY FRANK CURZON. 


« PILLIAM JOSIAH ROBINSON ” he was baptized in the chapel of the New 
W: Baptists at Balham, a salubrious suburb of stucco rabbit-hutches, from 
the shelter of which commercial gentle- 
men, dentists, and local “ commissioners 
for oaths ” are daily putting forth a sur- 
plus population. The “ Josiah” was out 
of compliment to an uncle, reputed 
‘‘warm,” and who incited hopes in the 
bosom of the Balham nephew that he 
would eventually ‘cut up fat.” 

William J. Robinson cherished in his 
secret heart the fond and fatuous hope 
that he might one day be held in the 
affectionate regard of the British public 
as “ William Josiah.’’ One of our lead 
ing dramatists had earned such a reward 
for his work for the British stage. If 
“ Henry Arthur,” why not, in the years 
to come, “ William Josiah ” ? 

From this ambition of his you will 
rightly surmise that William had leanings 
to dramatic authorship. 

The unhappy young man put forth 
numberless dramatic bantlings, some 
stillborn, others too weakly to long sur- 
vive the wear and tear of continuous 
postage. Time and again, dog’s-eared 
and frayed, they came back to him who 
had given them birth, and so, fading leaf 

Photo by Euiis & WALERY. by leaf, at last perished miserably by 
process of gradual postal decay. 
Then at last “ William Josiah ” obtained his first real chance. A dramatic sketch 
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was accepted by the manager of a music hall whom the strain of management had 
temporarily unhinged. A * boiled down ”’ melodrama it was, in fifteen minutes, and 
three scenes. Scene one-—a miner’s cottage, interior; scene two—a village street; 
scene three —the pit’s mouth. 

In scene one the licentious manager of the colliery tempted the lovely and virtuous 
sweetheart of the dashing young miner with offers of gilded vice. At the moment 
that she spurned him an explosion took place “ off.” Momentary triumph of licen- 
tious manager, horror of distraught heroine. 

In scene two the heroine ran, with streaming hair, down the village street—or 
rather across a front cloth, which had been used in the “ turn” previous as a back- 
ground for a comic singer—and followed by as many terror-stricken villagers as 
William had been able to afford at a “ bob ” apiece. 

In scene three the climax—both of scenic effect and emotion--was reached by a 
stage picture presumably intended to represent the mouth of the pit and surrounding 
country. The scenic artist had done his best with the information he had been able 
to gather from the back numbers of illustrated “ weeklies.”” Personally he had never 
been farther from the hall than the nearest “pub.’’ The “ back cloth” he provided 
was rather suggestive of the early hours of the Creation than of a mining district. 
But William trusted to the shilling villagers grouped about the pit’s mouth to block 
out most of the surrounding country. And the supreme moment was reached when 
the cage came up in a blaze of limelight, and in it the heroine supporting the 
fainting form of the gallant young miner. 

The little play was simple in construction, but had the impressive dignity of the 
Greek drama. 

William took the explosion under his own supervision. He discarded “ tin-foil ” 
as being from time immemorial associated in the minds of the play-going public with 
the warring of the elements. He hired a couple of ruftians, who were to stand ready, 
and when he gave the word to roll two cannon balls across the back of the stage, what 
time “ William J.” turned the handle of a kind of large coffee machine, which emitted 
a dismal grating sound suggestive of underground dentistry. 

The limelight was not under “ William J.’s” personal supervision. It was at the 
back of the hall in charge of an official familiarly known as “ Old Limes.” Unfor- 


tunately for the success of William’s drama, “ Old Limes’? had that night put away 
an amount of “Old Tom” that rendered his point of view and the position of the 


” 


“lens ’’ somewhat vague and shifty. 


The night arrived. “ William J.” stood in the prompt entrance in a cold sweat with 
the book in his hand. At the critical moment he shouted “Go.” Suddenly awakened 
from stertorous slumbers, one of the ruffians dropped his shot on the other ruftian’s 
toe, who, roaring out hideous oaths, cast his “ shot ”’ violently into the middle of the 
cottage interior. So that to the bewildered public that which had opened as “ domestic 
drama” became a battle piece, and expecting the violent incursion of British 
soldiers, with possibly an allegorical figure of Britannia, they resented so altogether 
tame a conclusion as the dropping of the village street on the heroine’s head, so 
shutting out the scene of carnage that they felt they had a right to expect. A cold 
stare and icy silence greeted the stampede to the pit’s mouth. 

But there was yet the thrilling rescue from the pit to save the play. 

The lights were lowered. Up from the depths of the orchestra-room below the 
stage came the “ cage”: slowly it waggled up to a level with the footlights, and then, 
in Cimmerian darkness, it stuck. 

“ William J.” lifted a wild eye to the back of the hall. Where was the limelight? 
A roar of laughter from the delighted house answered him. It was on the O.P. box, 
in which were a couple of engaging young people whom it had surprised in the 
halcyon enjoyment of love’s young dream. 

The papers on the following morning complimented the management on their 
telling stage effects, and the taste shown in the mounting of the little play. They 
regretted the youth and incompetency of the author, on whom these advantages had 
been thrown away. 

Once more “ William J.” faded into the “ ewigkeit ’ of casual employment in the 
“waiting” line; once more “touched” acquaintances for occasional half-crowns ; 
once more these acquaintances threw chilling doubt on his choice of a career ; once 
more he wrote “ pars’ which, rejected of the evening papers, found their way into 
the columns of “trade’’ journals, and were damned as literature by the degrading 
tail-piece, A.D.V.T. attached to them. 


But at last came “ William J.’s” great opportunity. A play in three acts was 
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accepted for production by a manager of the “gilded” type. Failing to get through 
his fortune quickly enough on the turf, he was giving the theatre a turn in helping 
to throw him “ on the rates.” 

The contract was signed ; rehearsals were called. It was at the first rehearsal 
that the iron entered “ William Josiah’s” soul. 

The leading juvenile inquired of William “if he supposed for one single moment 
he was going to ‘feed’ the leading lady through the entire act.” The leading lady 
retorted that “she didn’t want either the juvenile’s cheek or food, she could get 
plenty of both from better men than him—real swells—not tuppenny-’apenny actors.” 

The rehearsal was stopped. The sporting manager, leading lady, juvenile, and 
stage manager, after much altercation, two fits of hysterics on the lady’s part, and 
much coaxing from the sporting manager, all finally adjourned to the “ Carlton” for 
lunch, where the lady and the juvenile made it up, at the manager’s expense, and 
between them they rewrote the entire act on the backs of “ menu ” cards. 

At the third rehearsal “ William J.’’ was courteously but firmly “put out” at the 
stage door and told to look in again when they had “ licked it into shape.” 

William crept into the dress rehearsal, and from the back of the gallery 
witnessed a nightmare of millinery and nincompoopery which the bills outside 
informed him was a “Comedy of Manners ” by himself 

The morning after the production the papers felt a solemn obligation on them to 
enter the strongest possible protest against the prostitution of the British drama by 
the production of such degrading rubbish as William’s so-called “ Comedy.” 

“That such stuff—so loosely constructed, so wanting in that coherence, in that 
sane balance and sobriety of treatment which marks the work of the older dramatists 

that such an irresponsible farrago of ebullient incident and flippant talk should 
be foisted on a long-suffering public as a ‘ play’ is simply an outrage on decency as 
well as art.” 

“Let this young author,” they continued, “ who is not without a certain facility 
of expression—a cheap smartness which with the vulgar may pass for wit—let 
this young man shut himself in the library and study the immortal dramatic works 
of the last century. Let him strive in future work to attain to their clearness of 
vision and nobility of aim. Let him leaim from those great masters of dramatic 
literature before venturing again into the dramatic arena. His youth is the one 
excuse for him; the one hope for his future.” 

“ William Josiah ” was now fifty-six years of age, though he passed for “ somewhere 
in the forties.” So he accepted this “slating’? meekly as a “ notice to quit.” It 
seemed hardly worth while to study the older dramatists for another fifteen years. 
To begin a career at seventy—if he did not die of starvation in the interval—seemed 
a bit late in the day for anybody but a politician The fame that came to a man in 
a bath-chair was hardly worth the scorn of bar parlour delights and living of 
laborious days in pursuit of such a will-o’-the-wisp. 

So early one cold November morning “ William Josiah” betook himself to the 
Serpentine. 

“TI will be understood—at last,’ he muttered, as he placed a closely written page 
of explanation beneath a stone on the bank. Then he walked meekly into the water. 
Hardly had the last circle widened away from the hole which William had made 
in the placid waters, when an intelligent duck “gabbling” with his beak along the 
surface in search of his morning meal espied the piece of paper left by William on 
the bank. He swam to the edge of the water, and, awkwardly flopping out on to the 
bank, waddled towards William’s “ Swan Song.” He had before now found dainty 
morsels in paper bags left by the waterside. He swallowed the lot. 

** Another bathing fatality ” was the headline in the morning papers. 

So William Josiah Robinson remained misunderstood to the last. 


—— 
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dames’s Serenade. 


BY DOUGLAS CRICHTON. 


that he possessed a goodly physique. Though proud of his six feet of fairly 
athletic humanity, for once in his life he 
almost prayed that he might be trans- 
formed into a puny, diminutive creature 
with pale face and wizened features. 

James was in love with Mabel Mon- 
tague, the star of the Frivolity Theatre. 
He believed she was really fond of him, 
and experienced something like a shock 
when he heard from Mabel’s own lips 
a highly descriptive account of those 
delightful little Sunday evenings at her 
mother’s house. For did it not seem that 
that physically insignificant Cyril Courtney 
—that “ dwarf” as James contemptuously 
nicknamed him—was something more 
than a casual visitor at these meetings ? 

“ Cyril is a charming violinist?’ she 
had enquired. 

James admitted that the little man he 
considered to be his rival had some 
musical ability, but he qualified the state- 
ment by adding that the ability was 
natural, and therefore had been easy of 
acquisition. 

“Oh.” retorted Mabel, “but Mr. 
Courtney has worked very hard for years 

Photo by HANA. to gain accomplishment. And you know,” 

. she continued, suggestively, “if he had 

not given so much time and attention to music he might be as big and as strong 
as you.” 

James did not like the hint. True, he deserved it, for he had lived an aimless 
life. To his way of thinking it was sufficient, when a fellow had a certain fixed 
allowance, to know how to row (in a style), how to play cricket (in a style), or how to 
take a cue at the billiard table. 

“Yes,” Mabel went on reflectively, “‘ Mr. Courtney does put his soul into his music. 
You can tell by the wistful, far-away expression in his eyes that he is entirely oblivious 
to everybody and everything around him. Oh! it’s soromantic. Rather than leave 
his violin I am certain he would play in the streets to earn his bread. And that 
reminds me—he did do so once to help a poor tenor who was down on his luck. Are 
you fond of music, Mr. Jefferson ? ” 

“Oh, very,’ replied James, somewhat diffidently ; “but I’m sorry to say I can 
neither sing nor play.” 

“You are not too old to learn, you know,’ and with that she laughingly said 
good-bye and left him. 

Later on, in the sanctity of his own apartments, James sat for a long time engaged 
in deep thought. Mabel had said he was not too old to learn. Why shouldn’t he? 
There were no obstacles in his way except a disinclination for study or for anything 
requiring a great degree of mental aptitude and concentration. Then, it would take 
time, and, oh! the horrible thought—suppose in the meantime she married someone 
else? No, he did not think she would do that, at least for a considerable period, 
although he had been told that actresses sometimes did enter into the bonds of holy 
matrimony rather hurriedly. But he was satisfied that Mabel was not that kind of 
girl. 

He immediately engaged the services of a well-known teacher of the violin, but 


SJ that looked at the mirror and decided that he was handsome. He also decided 
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after three months the professor came to the conclusion that James was a most 
unpromising pupil, with little or no ear for music, and for his own reputation’s sake he 
saw that it was necessary to discontinue the lessons. 

James received the intimation with some misgiving. 

“Look here, professor,” said he, “I can’t be a musician, and I don’t particularly 
want to be; but I have an object in view. If you'll just get me into the way of a 
ballad—say, for instance, about love—I’ll be satistied.” 

The professor shrewdly guessed the nature of the “ object in view,’’ and the result 
was that in a few weeks’ time James had learned to “ strum” the air of “ Love’s old 
sweet song.”’ 

With his newly-acquired accomplishment he flattered himself that there were 
yet great hopes for him, and it was in all the joyfulness of an over-sanguine heart 
that he arranged with a seedy-looking individual who said he was an actor—with 
special emphasis on the last syllable—to warble the words of the song while he played 
the accompaniment. 

They had a rehearsal to begin with, and the singer’s language after he had 
experienced a sample of James’s “ keeping in time” was anything but complimentary 
to the latter. 

“Good Gawd, guv’nor,” said the “actor” indignantly; “I’m not the perticlar 
chap I used to be, but I know what’s music and what ain’t. It’ud ruin my reputation 
to be heard chimin’ to your fiddle. I’ve been, called names—’orrid names—for street 
singin’, but I don’t want mud chuckin’ at me. No, guv’nor, we can’t go on.” 

However, the songster agreed to have his alleged reputation ruined provided his 
palm were sufficiently greased to satisfy his conscientious scruples. He would try to 
forget that he had a musical soul, he muttered with a sigh. All the great vocalists 
and prima donnas had said he was the second Sims Reeves, and he only hoped they 
would never get to hear that he had fallen so low as to sing to James’s accompaniment. 
Why, they wouldn’t believe it! 

So one night they sallied forth—James in picturesque costume—to take up 
their stand in the little lane leading to the stage-door of the Frivolity Theatre. 

As she passed them Mabel glanced curiously at the couple, and the embryo violinist 
immediately struck a theatrical attitude and endeavoured to assume a wistful, far- 
away expression, which caused the girl to hasten her footsteps. 

James thought he discovered a look of approbation on the actress’s face. On the 
second night the girl gave a keener glance, and he began to congratulate himself. 

' “She now recognises,” he meditated, “ the sacrifice I am making—all to gain her 
ove.” 

On the third evening—will he ever forget it ?—he was told by a friend that Mabel 
was engaged to Cyril. James didn’t believe it, regarding the statement as a joke. 

The odd pair stood on the same portion of the roadway they had occupied the 
two previous evenings. 

As “ Love’s old sweet song’ once more brought the jeers of a crowd of small boys, 
James felt flushed with the romantic sensation of being a serenader. 

Seeing Mabel approach, he intensified the “ soully”” expression. She advanced to 
him. Ah! the psychological moment was at hand. 

The star placed a coin in his companion’s hand, and the money was quickly 
handed over the bar of a neighbouring saloon. Then she turned to James. 

“Oh, Mr. Jefferson, what do you think?” 

What could James think? What else than that he had at last captivated her 
affections ? 

“T’ve not had any sleep for nights,’’ continued the girl. 

“ Through thinking of me?” boldly hazarded the conceited popinjay. 

“ You’re right, Mr. Jefferson,” said Mabel. 

* How good of you to remember such an insignificant creature as myself!’’ The 
fiddling fiddler’s ecstasy knew no bounds as he almost muttered, “ She’s mine!” 
while visions of little Cupids flitted in his imagination. Almost feverishly he 
awaited her next words. 

She gave him an imploring glance, which caused tears of joy to rise to his eyes. 

“ Oh, Mr. Jefferson, I do so want to ask you a favour, and—and—I hardly know 
how to put it in words.” 

He dropped his head on his breast and looked sheepish. 

_ “Ask anything you like,” he whispered, lowering his face to hers. “All I have 
is yours.” 
“I knew you would oblige me,” exclaimed the Frivolity favourite gratefully. 
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“ Well, do you mind stopping the performance while I am walking to the theatre ? 
Your violin puts my nerves out of order!” 


Amongst the wedding gifts sent to Mabel Montague and Cyril Courtney was a 
fiddle. It once belonged to James. 


jr 


A Souvenir Speech. 


BY MR. G. R. SIMS. 


w AM not a quarrelsome man: I often think unutterable things of other people, but 
°° because they ave unutterable I don’t say them. But once a well-known theatrical 
ewe manager seriously offended me. I heard 
7 quite accidentally that without consulting 
me he was about to cut out a song of 
mine in a musical play and put one by 
somebody else in its place. That evening 
I set out for the theatre in a towering 
rage. It was the 200th night, and there 
were souvenirs. I had a little speech 
ready for the manager, which I intended 
should be his souvenir. I was shown 
into his room, and found him smiling. 
“My dear Sims,” he began, but I stopped 
him with a torrent of indignant words. 
“ My dear Sims,”’ he gasped. I refused 
to listen and continued my denunciation. 
When I stopped for breath he made 
another effort. ‘“ My dear Sims ——-”’ I 
had got my breath, and resumed at full 
speed. Now fairly launched, my eloquence 
was astounding. I painted his conduct 
in vivid colours. I am afraid I even 
called him names. When I had ex- 
hausted my vocabulary I stopped. “ Have 
you quite finished?” he said meekly. 
“Yes.” “Then allow me as a souvenir 
of our pleasant relations during the run 
Photo by EviaoTr & Fry. of your piece to present you with this 
pair of diamond sleeve-links.” It was my turn to gasp—and I did. 
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Che Cataract of the Ganges. 


BY LIONEL RIGNOLD. 


HEN a very little fellow in short frocks I was promised, if I behaved myself 

, and was a good boy, as a great treat to be taken to the theatre to see my 
father, Mr. H. A. Rignold, act in the 

blood-curdling drama _ entitled The 

Cataract of the Ganges! Oh! heavens, 

didn’t it sound beautiful, Te Cataract of 

the Ganges. I need hardly say that from 

that moment there was very little peace 

in the house until the time arrived for 

me to be transported to that bower of 

bliss—the Pavilion Theatre. As I was 

too small to be left in the stalls by myself, 

my father placed me in charge of the 

prompter, who sat me on a chair to 

witness the performance from his box ; 

and here I sat thoroughly prepared to 

have a very enjoyable evening. Up to 

this time I had only seen my father play 

nautical characters, d la 'T. P. Cooke, and 

it was the delight of my soul to see him 

tight four or five black-bearded pirates 

with a broadsword in each hand and 

another carried between his teeth as 

reserve ammunition, or trip it deftly 

around the stage in a rollicking sailor’s 

hornpipe, or knock down half a dozen 

pirates by throwing a quid of tobacco at 

them. But on this occasion, much to my 

anaes as, disgust, he was playing a bold, bad 

, prince or chieftain, who, dressed some- 

what after the style of “Rob Roy,” robbed and murdered the peasantry, ruined and 
abducted the village maidens, and made himself generally objectionable to the 
surrounding inhabitants. I need hardly say, on this occasion, he was not as popular 
as usual with the audience, the gods expressing their disapproval of his conduct by 
occasional hisses. Consequently I did not enjoy myself as much as I expected. The 
villainy of this bold, bad man carried him through the chief part of the play, but in 
the last act Nemesis was on his track in the form of the outraged populace, and a 
mysterious individual—* a sort of wild man of the mountains ”—played by that sound 
old actor, Alfred Rayner, who seemed very anxious to obtain my father’s scalp. In 
the front or carpenter’s scene, which preceded the great sensation ‘“‘ The Cataract of 
the Ganges,”’ my father rushed breathlessly on to the stage, declaring that the pursuers 
were on his trr-a-ck, rushed off again, followed by the before-mentioned wild man of the 
woods and party*of friends, who declared that nothing would satisfy him but a few 
bucketfuls of my father’s blood. As he made his exit past where I was sitting I was 
so carried away by my feelings that I rushed up to him, grasped him round the knees, 
and exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. Rayner, do you really kill my father?’ He looked down in 
astonishment, and answered, “Who is your father, my boy?’ I replied, “ Mr. 
Rignold” ; he gave a loud guffaw, and said, “ Oh, rather; wait till the next scene, 
I'll astonish his weak nerves.’’ The prompter blew his whistle and the scene changed 
to the last, ‘“‘ The Cataract of the Ganges,” which consisted of some rock wings, a 
tarpaulin thrown over some high tressels, a hose of water trickling down the centre, 
and two or three property men occasionally throwing buckets of whitewash to repre- 
sent the foam. My father entered O.P. first entrance, exclaiming, “ Ha! ha! Iam 
safe! Noone can reach me now!” Mr. Rayner (the wild man) bounded on from 
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the opposite side, and shouted, “ Yes, Tecan! Villain, at last your hour has come !”’ 
This to me was a settler. I gave one long howl of agony, rushed through the stage- 
door, and never stopped until I reached my own home, where I imparted the appalling 
intelligence that my father had been murdered by Mr. Rayner. Nothing would pacify 
me until the author of my being arrived, assured me he was unhurt, and presented 
me with a bright new penny. I have never seen that drama since. ‘“ But while 
memory holds its seat ’’ I shall always remember The Cataract of the Ganges. 
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“Renefits Forgot.” 


BY MRS. DENMAN CHEATLE, 


" »O isn’t weally Fazzer Cwismas, is 00?” In amazement, mixed with a little 
@) not unnatural indignation, I gaze reproachfully down at my tiny interlocutor. 
R=} The date, lei me mention, was Decem- 

ber 25 of last year, the time, about “nine 

of the clock,” and the occasion, “ my first 
appearance on any stage” in the character 
of Santa Claus. For weeks I had studied 
my part, and had moreover * ta’en great 
pains to con it.” Many and various were 
the periodicals all containing “ counterfeit 
presentments” of the venerable gentleman 
over which I had pored, and when reading 
the coloured, highly coloured accounts of 
what my predecessors had “done with the 
part,” had I not breathed a secret vow that 
the old stagers “in front” should unani- 
mously acknowledge that “my rendering ” 
should equal, if it did not surpass, the 
efforts of those past and gone exponents of 
the character—upon whom be peace! My 
costume, I flattered myself, was correct in 
every detail, my “ make up” above sus- 
picion. Nay, had not every “grown-up” 

member of the family been invited to a 

full-dress rehearsal and declared themselves 

more than satisfied with my appearance and 
performance ? 

And behold! at the very moment when 
Iam “standing at the wings” as it were, 
waiting for my cue to “go on” and make 
my dramatic “‘entrance,” I am confronted 
by a small uninvited critic who has somehow 
managed to slip “ behind the scenes,” and who notwithstanding the fact that “ Fazzer 
Cwismas” “in his habit as he lived” is standing before her, dares to question the 
old gentleman’s identity! For one moment I am speechless with surprise and 
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indignation ; then, more in sorrow than in anger, I address this diminutive “ honest 
doubter ” ! 

“Oh, so you don’t believe I am ‘ Father Christmas ;’ then perhaps you will oblige 
me by informing me who you think I am.” 

Slowly, deliberately, the tiny figure walks round and round me, the puzzled blue 
eyes take in every detail of my dress and appearance. Shall I stand the test, I 
wonder ; is it possible that after all I should have forgotten some one essential and 
traditional “ property’ and thus “ give away the whole show” before ever the curtain 
has been ‘‘ rung up”? 

There is a moment’s awful pause, then a tiny hand is slipped confidentially into 
mine, and a sweet baby voice whispers coaxingly, “ Please, please don’t be ewoss wiv 
me, oo is just ’zackly like him I fink. I fink it was daddy wot made the mistake, 
’cos he said there wasn’t no Santa Claus, weally !” 

Oh, daddy, daddy! Isn’t baby right? Have you not made a mistake ? 

What? Would you take from the little ones their innocent belief in this kindly 
impostor? Would you tear from his brow the crown of mistletoe and holly placed 
there centuries ago by baby hands and lovingly renewed every year? Would you, 
indeed, dethrone the children’s king? This merry monarch, unlike his famous 
namesake, has indeed said “many a foolish thing;” but oh! has he not done many a 
wise one? 

How many and how far-reaching are the gracious acts of this gentle autocrat, 
this “little father” of the little people. Was ever reign so beneficent? Have not 
his keen old eyes been quick to see the wants of his subjects? His sympathetic ears 
open to their petitions? Has not the welcome sound of his footsteps been heard in 
humble cottage as well as in gorgeous palace? Has not his forgiving hand signed 
many a pardon, revoked many a decree of banishment? His gentle voice welcomed 
many a wanderer home? Nay, has not the sunshine of his presence melted many 
a frozen heart, and brought warmth, light, and gladness into many a dark soul ? 

True, you and I may have found the dear old gentleman guilty of a variety of 
“petty frauds;” but oh! reflect, have they not been pious ones? Have not the 
occasional tarradiddles that have dropped glibly from his aged lips been whiter than 
the snow of his venerable beard? And oh! in spite of his faults, do we not love him 
still? Then I beseech of you, on behalf of the little ones whose happiness you have 
so much at heart, do not expose this old friend of their—ay, and of your joyous 
childhood. 

Let them keep their innocent faith and trust in him a little, just a little longer, 
and remembering the benefits he has conferred upon you in the days of “ Auld Lang 
Syne” forget his little idiosyncrasies. Give him once more a hearty welcome. Help 
him to set the scenes for this merry farce, and when in every home at the close of 
the performance the favourite comedians, who so generously have “given their 
services” in this time-honoured drama, appear before the curtain to receive their 
final round of applause, do, I beg of you, lend your voice to the general shout of 
approval, lead off yet ‘one cheer more” for the kindly ‘company of players,” 


resting well assured that in this case, to quote the words spoken by an old favourite, 
Mistress Margaret Woffington— 


Stage masks may cover honest faces, 
And hearts beat true beneath a tinsel robe. 


Yona Berman (heable 


—_—___ 


Or Lamps on THE StaGe.—Garrick introduced into his theatre the lighting of the 
stage with oil lamps, invisible to the audience; which idea he found in use in France. It 
is to Garrick that we owe the introduction into this country of footlights, or “ floats,” as 
they are theatrically called. Previously the lighting of the stage was similar to what it 
was in Shakespeare’s time. Lamps, however, did not supersede the use of candles, for the 
general illumination of the stage and the auditorium, as for several years, and well on into 
the nineteenth century, were they used. Amongst the poorer sons of Thespis, candle 
“ends” were a source of considerable esteem and emolument. F 
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4% Debut on a Bike. 


BY MARIE GEORGE. 


T was all through a bicycle that I first came to go on the stage. I had been a 
° cyclist for some little while, and could ride fairly well, but at that time I never 
imagined that my wheel would be the 
means of taking me to the boards. I had 
not the slightest intention of commencing 
a stage life. Really, nothing was farther 
from my thoughts, and nothing then 
seemed farther from probability. Iam sure 
there had never been any footlights’ 
favourite in my family. One of my 
grandfathers had been an organist, and 
that was the nearest approach to the 
drama any of us had made. Both my 
parents were German and ardent lovers 
of music and frequent opera-goers, but 
they knew nothing of the modern stage. 
They gave me a strictly German educa- 
tion, and we always spoke the language 
of the Fatherland at home. That is 
where my dialect comes from. 
I had made some friends among 
theatrical people in New York, and I 
looked upon them as residing in a sphere 
of glory that was quite beyond me. I 
never even dreamed of aspiring to such 
heights of earthly happiness. But the 
time came when I was left alone in the 
world, and it was necessary that I should 
Photo by Monnison. think of doing something for a living. 
Even then I did not turn my thoughts to 
the stage. I was quite sure that I could not act. One day I was riding my bicycle in 
Central Park, when Mr. Lederer, with whom I was acquainted, signalled to me to stop. 
He evidently desired to speak to me, so I dismounted. 

“Can you ride a wheel round the stage?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said. I felt inclined to laugh at the idea, but I saw that he was 
serious. ‘ Well, I'll try, if you want me to do so.” 

That was what he wanted. He was producing The Lady Slavey at the Casino, 
and one of the “ four daughters’ who figure in the piece was unable to appear. It 
seemed that in one scene the quartette of girls had to ride their cycles, and, in a 
lucky moment for me, Mr. Lederer, on seeing me in the park, had jumped to the 
conclusion that I should at least be equal to that. The notice was so short—I had to 
appear the same night—that it was useless to think of learning my part. It was 
agreed that I was to go on as Marjorie, the daughter in question, say nothing, just 
ride my wheel, pantomime my acquiescence in the opinions of the other girls, and do 
as they did. And that is how I went on for the first time. People often ask me, 
“ Weren’t you nervous? How did you feel when you saw all those faces in front of 
you? Did you want to run off?” To such questions I truthfully replied that my 
feelings on my first appearance were those of complete indifference to my surround- 
ings and very much at home. I was not the least bit frightened ; I was not fluttered 
nor flustered. I seemed to drop quite naturally into the situation, as though born to 
it. At this distance of time I look back upon that careless, untroubled state of mind 
in trepidation, coupled with envy. I only wish I could be so absolutely without 
nerves when I face an audience on first nights nowadays. Of course, the plain secret 
of it all was that I did not realise the importance of the step I had taken. I only 
thought: *“ Well, this is an easy way of getting my living. Whatever have I been 
worrying about? All I have to do is yust to ride my bicycle—which I love to do— 
and draw my salary!” 

It seemed to me that the problem was solved—-that life on the stage was just a 
bed of roses. It was the simplest thing in the world to be an actress, and it did seem 
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nice to be paid wages on treasury day for merely enjoying myself! Since then I have 
discovered what hard work is, and that a career on the stage is not wholly and solely 
a picnic. And I have also discovered what nerves are. Mr. Lederer began to give 
me more important parts. Then I commenced to be nervous. I questioned my own : 
capabilities, and tried to escape from greater prominence. 

“T can’t play it,” I would protest, when a better part was given me. t 

** Oh, yes, you can.”’ i 

“T can’t!” f 

“ Then you’ll just have to.” 

Then I used to cry and say, “ I know I can’t do it.” 

It was exactly that way when I sang a “coon ” song for the first time. The very 
idea of it frightened me. I was positive the effort was beyond me, and I nearly cried 
my heart out. I was so sure I could never do it. But they told me I could—and 
I did. 

Nowadays I am still terribly anxious over a new part, a new song, or a new 
audience. ‘“ Are they going to like me?” is perpetually in my mind, and I am full 
of trouble all the while. It is in my nature, for even as a child I was staid and 
serious, and used to talk with the gravity of an old woman. This peculiarity of 
my temperament has never deserted me, for nobody worries more than I do. And, as 
life is full of contradictions, that is why, I suppose, I am always allotted something 
bright and lively to do upon the stage. 


Ve oye 
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Songs from Plans. 


BY LOUIS N, PARKER. 


Photo by Euuas. 
L. 
WT. PISTEN, Iduna ; bend thy lovely head 
‘AX = Close to my lips, or thou wilt scarcely hear, 
*o~ So softly shall the trembling words be said, 
So am I shaken with a holy fear. 
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At last the heavenly mystery is clear ; 

Now know I wherefore like a ghost I move, 
Reckless of life and ever void of cheer ; 

This is the dawn, Iduna; this is love! 


I walked in darkness like the unhouselled dead ; 
No beam of light, no ray of hope anear ; 
But now the mist that wrapped me round is fled ; 
The sun is risen ; behold, the day is here ! 
This is love’s springtide ; this is love’s new year ! 
Hark! how the birds sing in the heavens above ! 
To me their songs like passionate hymns appear ; 
This is the dawn, Iduna; this is love! 


The word is spoken and my secret spread 
Before thy gaze ; but tuneless, out of gear, 
Seem now the lines; my soul is filled with dread 
Lest they convey no meaning to thine ear ; 
Yet every word was written with a tear, 
As from my bleeding heart its way it clove ; 
Speak yea or nay, still shall I hold thee dear ; 
This is the dawn, Iduna; this is love! 


Iduna, it is written, lovers veer 

To all the winds that through the heavens rove; 
But I shall say, when silent death draws near : 

“ This is the dawn, Iduna; this is love !”’ 


Il. 


Though the night be dark and the waters deep, 
Belovéd, come, for the hour grows late ; 
The door is open, the sky asleep ; 
I am alone, and I wait, I wait. 
I cry to my love across the night, 
As the Cushat calls I call my mate ; 
The moments fly and we lose delight ; 
I am alone, and I wait, I wait. 


Is it fear of death that keeps us apart 
The foeman’s malice, the dagger of hate ? 

I will shield your heart with my passionate heart ; 
I am alone, and I wait, I wait. 


Il. 

Rein to-day your wingéd steed, 
Foreign forms are all we need ; 
Silence every lofty thought ; 

Pegasus must now be taught 
Mincing paces, modest speed. 


Odes and sonnets are decreed 
Vain, and epic poems nought ; 
Rondels must, if you’d succeed, 
Rain to-day. 


Punning rhymes which laughter breed ; 
Verses quaint one has to read 
Twice before their sense is caught— 
When this trick you’ve aptly caught 
You'll be king ; you will indeed 
Reign to-day. 


louis 11. Pureer 
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Willie Harlot and the oer. 


BY MISS BILLIE BARLOW. 


Sw gy HEN I decided to book my passage from Australia to England vid South 

W: Africa nothing was further from my thoughts than taking a company 

_ on tour through South Africa, especially 

during the war, and yet of such surprises 

is life made up. I booked my passage on 

the Moravian for Durban, intending 

simply to visit Zululand, Colenso, Lady- 

smith, and Neweastle, but fate decreed 

otherwise. I had scarcely landed at Dur- 

ban when I met Mr. Leonard Rayne, then 

running a dramatic company through the 

large coast towns, and it was in conse- 

quence of my chat with him that I was 

persuaded to appear at Scott’s Theatre, 

Pietermaritzburg, for one night, and after- 

wards to make a tour through Cape 

Colony. This at the time was very difti- 

cult owing to the many restrictions adhe- 

rent to martial law, and we had to apply 

to the commandant for permission to enter 

the towns in which we were to appear and 

to the commandant of the towns in which 

we were resident for permission to leave 

them. We were also warned that we took 

all risks of being stopped or held up by the 

enemy, the military authorities being 

unable to give us any protection whatever 

— —a truly unenviable position for those 

Photo by ELLIS & WALERY, who are accustomed to travel in the 

: luxuriously-appointed railway carriages at 

home and with the facilities of buses and cabs at all stations. I may here mention a 

journey we made of some eighty miles in a post-cart. We were going from King- 

williamstown to Grahamstown, eight of us being jammed—there is no other word 

for it-—into one of these carts with the mails and baggage, twenty-five pounds of 

baggage only being allowed for each passenger. We were unable to change our 

position for three and four hours at a stretch; the entire journey took twelve hours 

and the discomfort and cramp which attended this journey can be better imagined 
than described. 

A somewhat amusing incident of no small dramatic intensity to the chief person 
concerned happened to our stage carpenter as we were about to leave Middelburg 
for Rosmead Junction, a distance of about six miles. I may here explain that this 
carpenter had somewhat the appearance of a Boer, being a large, gaunt, and powerful 
man, added to which his long residence in South Africa had burnt his face almost 
black and given him a slight accent and the mannerisms peculiar to the Dutch. 
However, to continue, we were to have made this journey by train, which we all, with 
the exception of the carpenter, did. The trains at this time were not at all particular 
as to their punctuality in arriving, and it was no uncommon thing for a train to be a 
day or a day and a half late, and it was owing to this that our carpenter missed the 
train, he having dawdled in the town enjoying himself, the train being more punctual 
than usual. Arriving at the station and finding the train gone, and knowing the impor- 
tance of joining us in time, he was naturally somewhat upset, and resolved that the best 
plan was to walk; but here a difficulty presented itselfi—how he was to get the neces- 
sary permission to leave. There was no possible mode of conveyance, and even if 
there had been he did not know the password. He, however, represented these facts 
to the commandant, and after some delay was escorted beyond the lines and shown 
the direction of Rosmead. Those acquainted with an African darkness can imagine the 
feelings of this man as he plunged into the forest which lay between the two towns. 
F 2 
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Every breath of wind that caused a leaf to flutter to the ground was to him the 
presence of a Boer; every creak of the boughs overhead appeared to be the approach 
of the enemy, and the uncertainty of his footsteps and the fear of in the darkness 
stumbling over the dead carcass of a horse or trek ox tended rather to increase than 
diminish his fears. For three long hours he groped about alternately losing and find- 
ing his way, when suddenly in the stillness rang out the command “ Halt! who goes 
there?” “A friend,” replied our carpenter, not quite knowing what to say, but think- 
ing it wise to appear friendly. ‘ Advance, friend, and give the countersign.” This 
command rather upset our friend, for he was quite ignorant of what was expected of 
him. He nevertheless advanced boldly, only to see the bright barrel of a Lee-Metford 
with a bayonet at one end and a gentleman in khaki at the other. All the explana- 
tion in the world could not make this veteran of a dozen fights believe he was an 
Englishman, so he was kept a close prisoner until the arrival of the guard at day- 
break, when he was sent into Rosmead. Later on the C.O. sent for myself and 
manager, and his identification being complete, he was allowed to return to his 


ordinary duties, vowing that it should be the last time he would miss a train, and I 
hoped sincerely that it would be. 


Gili: ata S 


“Pad Mike.” 


BY DORA GRAY. 


E drifted gently down the stream, my darling and I, sunshine all around us, 
* and in our hearts a brighter sunshine still. We had just reached a bend in 
the river when my attention was drawn to 
a strange figure seated on the bank. Only 
an old man; a very old man he looked, 
with bent form and snow-white hair, but 
something in his attitude aroused my 
curiosity. He seemed to be waiting, 
listening, and, as we drew nearer, I 
noticed that the eyes which looked out 
from the wrinkled face were like the eyes 
of a little child—wondering, innocent, 
almost vacant, and of a deep, piercing 
blue. 
“Have you not seen him before?” 
asked Elsie, following my eyes. 
“No; who is he? Do you know 
him?” 
“We all know Mike; poor, mad Mike 
as he is called. I don’t think you and I 
have been past this bend before, or you 
would have seen him,” Elsie replied. 
“Ts he mad?” I asked. 
“Yes, dear,” said my darling with a 
pitying glance at the patient figure. 
“There are a few of us in the village 
whom he seems to recognise sometimes, 
but as he sits on that bank day after day 
Picts tu fetes bh Box, he really lives only in the past.” 
= ** Why does he choose that spot? ”’ 
Elsie turned ‘to me quickly as she replied: “Row me to the bank and he shall 
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answer for himself.’ Lightly as a fairy she stepped ashore, saying with her sunny 
smile as she approached him: “ Good morning, Mike.” 

The old man looked up and stared at her, but only shook his head. Elsie laid her 
hand softly on his poor, frayed coat and spoke again : 

“* Mike, dear, why do you sit here so long?” 

Three times she asked the question with gentle persistence, trying to bring its 
meaning home to the wandering brain. At last she was rewarded. For a moment 
almost a bright look came into the big childish eyes, and the ghost of a smile 
trembled round the sad mouth as Mike answered : 

“ T am waiting for mother!” 

“ That is the keynote to his story,” said Elsie, as she stepped again into the boat. 
“ It all happened years and years ago, but the villagers love the gentle old man, and 
the tragedy is ever fresh in their minds. He is seventy-six years old now. He was 
only six when life died for him-——just a little laughing baby boy, the idol of his 
widowed mother’s heart. One bright summer day he had been with her to visit a dis- 
tant farm. They had just reached that bend by the river where the old man is 
sitting now, when his mother bethought her of a forgotten errand, and, afraid of 
tiring the child, bade him await her return, saying she would not be long. Left alone, 
little Mike busied himself picking all the flowers within his reach and sat on the grass 
weaving them into posies; but, lulled by the sun’s heat, he fell asleep. How long he 
slept he never knew, but when he awoke twilight was creeping over the earth. He 
was but a baby, yet even to his little mind must have come the thought that some- 
thing was wrong. What had become of mother! He looked eagerly around with a 
sudden sense of lonely fear, when his eyes were riveted on some dark object floating 
down the river, coming every moment nearer, now almost at his feet. It was his 
mother’s corpse ! 

“She must have slipped by the treacherous banks in her hurry to return to the child 
she loved so well. It is a lonely part of the river, and nobody saw the look of horror 
on the baby face; nobody heard the shriek that broke from the childish lips; but 
hours afterwards they found his mother’s body, and, searching the banks for a clue to 
her death, came upon little Mike’s unconscious form, and, through his delirium in the 
long illness that followed, the sad simple story was pieced together. Kind friends 
tended the child, but, though his bodily health was soon restored, his mind never 
recovered from the shock. Only his mother’s last words remained engraven on his 
heart and brain, and day by day he sits as you see him now, awaiting the return of 
the dear one who can never come. Years have lined the child’s face and silvered the 
golden head, but the child’s heart is with him still as he waits patiently there just 
as his mother bade him in the long ago.” 

And my darling’s voice was trembling with tears as she concluded. 

“ Can nothing be done for him ?” I asked. 

“ All was tried at the time,’ said Elsie, as her little hand stole into mine. “ But 
perhaps he is not unhappy; we don’t know the world into which his poor mad eyes 
look.” 

And we drifted onwards, my darling and I, out of sight of the watcher of years, as 
since then we have drifted down the river of life, ever together in love and trust. 





Ma 


Ov CostumEs.—Garrick has been known to play his Hamlet in a common French 
suit of black velvet and cocked hat; and his Macbeth in a scarlet coat, with broad gold 
lace. Quin played Othello in a powdered flowing periwig; and on the French stage 
French actors played Roman characters in the dress of Parisian swells. ‘“ When Quin 
(says Ryan) was in his greatest fame as an actor he lived at Kensington, whence it was his 
custom to go to the theatre; and if there were people enough in the house to make it 
worth his while, he began to dress himself. This was merely the putting on of a coat and 
waistcoat and ordinary wig; for the character of Horatio, the same black worsted 
stockings served in which he had walked to the house. The very money for head- 
dress, which a modern. actor of any celebrity is obliged to purchase, would have formerly 
paid the salary of a first-rate performer; and the very lowest company of strolling 
players are much better dressed than were Betterton, Cibber, Quin, or Garrick.” 
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Hy First Commission. 
BY GEORGE DANCE. 
RECEIVED my first commission to write a play at the age of eighteen, the 
1 “order” coming from the manager of a music-hall known in Nottingham as 
the Royal Alhambra. Although the place 
held no dramatic licence, a boiled-down 
version of some well-known drama, pre- 
sented under another name, always 
formed the first part of the evening’s 
entertainment, the original title being 
dropped to avoid the importunities of 
French’s agency. My dramatic work up 
to this point had been confined to the 
scribbling of a few topical verses, but 
this fact had not damped my future 
manager's confidence in my histrionic 
ability. Would I write him a five-act 
play for immediate production? Need I 
say that my answer was in the affirma- 
tive? It had been the dream of my 
eighteen years. ' 
“Let me! see,” said the manager, 
“this is Sunday. We produce the piece 
on Wednesday. We shall want three 
clear days for rehearsal, so you must 
have it finished by to-morrow morning.” 
I pleaded that it would be physically im- 
possible to write a five-act melodrama in 
twenty hours, even supposing I had con- 
structed the plot and the dialogue was 
already trembling on the nib of my pen. 
* Dialogue be hanged! We don’t want 
any dialogue. You just give us the plot and we’ll wing it.’ ‘“ Winging,” I may 
here mention, is now a lost art. In the old stock company days, when a new play 
was given every night, the actors had not the time to commit their lines to memory. 
They used to read them over in the wings before making an entrance, and thus 
fortified with the spirit of their part would rush on to the stage and deliver them- 
selves of an impromptu version of what they had just imbued. Although “ winging ” 
is unknown nowadays, our comedians still trot out its second cousin whenever the 
chance offers. ‘“ Winging’s’’ second cousin is called “ Gagging.” 

But to return to my story. The plot must be delivered the next morning by 
eleven or not at all. It was my chance ; and, since throughout my life I have never 
passed an opportunity, I accepted the conditions. My visitor sealed the contract with 
a grasp of the hand, and was about to take his departure, when it occurred to me 
that there was still one detail to settle. What was to be my remuneration? The 
manager of the Royal Alhambra had evidently not anticipated this question, judging by 
the eagerness he suddenly displayed to be present at an engagement elsewhere. A long 
discussion ended in a decision which seemed to be to the mutual advantage of both 
parties. It was agreed that, providing the plot was accepted, I was to receive as author’s 
fees a brand-new overcoat of the Reefer cut and the manager’s own pet bull terrier. 

Precisely as the clock struck eleven on the following morning I stepped on the 
stage of the Royal Alhambra with my manuscript under my arm, and the rehearsal 
commenced. Upon the thin skeleton I read over to them they proceeded to hang 
speeches, asides, and soliloquies. Stock phrases they had spoken in other plays 
were introduced and threaded together with lightning rapidity, and before an adjourn- 
ment was made the whole of the dialogue was complete. This process with due 
elaboration was repeated on the two following days, and when the curtain rose on 
the Wednesday evening the play moved along with a throbbing interest which 
surprised none more than myself. Nor was Ia mere observer. The enthusiasm of 
the performers stirred me into action, and I threw myself into the adventure wherever 
help was needed. I was a “voice without” in the first act. In the second I 
revolved the three Rotten Row windmills. In the third it was I who sounded the 
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tocsin which called the French Revolutionary Party into action. In the fourth I 
held the candle behind the dise of greased tissue paper which represented the harvest 
moon in the market-place. And in the last I was a member of the choir whose 
soulful music reverberated through the oaken rafters of the parish church. The 
choir, of whom there were two of us, was, owing to the limited room on the stage, 
stationed at the back of a private box. The other one, who was a local postman, 
sang the air of a well-known hymn, and accompanied himself on the harmonium. I 
essayed the bass part with an occasional falsetto trill—a device I introduced in order 
that the audience might think there were three of us. And so the piece progressed ; 
and when the curtain fell, to everybody’s astonishment, the audience set up a 
mighty roar of approval. And listen—what is that? The manager recognised it 
—they are calling for the author. ‘Take your call, Dance,’ he cried. But I 
hesitated. The Royal Alhambra had a very unenviable reputation in the town, and 
if it should come to my father’s ears that I had ever visited such a place, let alone 
contributed to its entertainment, I trembled to think what the result might be. I 
therefore refused to show myself. But still there were cries of *‘ Author,” and with 
a condescension which at the moment touched me to the heart the manager stepped 
forward and accepted the doubtful honour himself. And so the first night ended in 
enthusiasm, to be repeated every evening for three weeks. Never was known such a 
run before. The Royal Alhambra was nightly patronised by people who had hitherto 
avoided it as a plague spot. And it was then that the manager rose to the occasion, 
as all great men do when their opportunity arrives. He announced his determina- 
tion to withdraw the piece forthwith, to be reproduced in two weeks’ time with 
“ specially-painted scenery and a first-class London cast.’’ He also promised to 
relinquish the part of the comic Jew himself in favour of a better actor. But I 
fancy the increased claims upon his services in the pay-box had something to do 
with his determination. What a busy time that two weeks was for all of us! And 
what an apprehensive one for me in particular! For I had determined to confess 
my crime to my father, and plead for his consent to my name appearing on the bills 
as the author. 

I at length succeeded, and communicated the joyful news to the manager. But 
he did not receive it in the jubilant spirit I had expected. He reminded me that the 
public had accepted it as the work of his own brain; and now to confess himself as 
a usurper would belittle him in the estimation of his patrons. I appreciated the 
force of his argument, and expressed my willingness to forego my claim on the 
condition that he paid me my fees forthwith—for the Reefer and the terrier had 
been overlooked in the press of business. This suggestion developed a new phase in 
his character which I had not observed before—that of magnanimity. He reminded 
me that the overcoat I was wearing was an excellent one, and, as for bull terriers, 
they could be picked up at the corner of every street whereas dramatic fame was a 
quality which gold could not purchase. He therefore offered a compromise —he 
would keep the coat and the dog and hand me over the authorship. I accepted, and 
the next morning I saw a proof of the day bill in his office on which my name was 
duly set forth as the creator of the “ most successful play of the century.” 

What ecstasy to a youth of eighteen! I could already see the walls placarded in 
red on yellow—my favourite colours to this day—on which my name shone out in all 
the glory of the noonday——  What’s that? The sound of an overturned chair 
reached me from the outer office. Then the angry voice of the manager in tones that 
shook the windows. I rushed out and found him standing by the fireplace with an 
open letter in his hand. ‘“ What is it?” I exclaimed. “ What is it?” he thundered, 
“that d——d Tom Charles of the Theatre Royal has injuncted me because I’ve no 
dramatic licence. We can’t play Sir Robert any more.” 

And thus in one fell swoop I lost a Reefer, a terrier, and an authorship; but I 
found a good friend in poor Tom Charles, who gave me my second commission, and 


many another afterwards. 


——— 
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Altans in Time.” 


BY LIONEL BROUGH. 


peewee SF Ree tas cee ee 


> HAVE always prided myself upon the fact that I have never been late in 
picking up a cue, but I was once very near it, and it came about like this. 

I was the original John Chodd, junior, 
in Robertson’s Society (as I was also the 
original Squire Chivy in the same author’s 
David Garrick). Society was produced at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, 
and ran a month. A good friend of mine, 
Dr. Branson Nash, asked me to join him 
as his guest in a four-in-hand drive to the 
races, and I willingly accepted on his 
assurance that he would get me back to 
the theatre in comfortable time to dress 
and play my part. I was the only actor 
on the coach, and the remainder of the 
party seemed to care but little whether I 
returned early enough to discharge my 
professional obligations or not. On the 
return journey some fellows of a convivial 
disposition would insist upon pulling up 
for drinks on the road, when every 
moment was of the greatest value to me, 
and it looked very like losing the boat from 
Rock Ferry to St. George’s landing stage. 
They only ran every quarter of an hour, 
and if I missed the next boat I was 
*flummax’d.” My host, who could 
“tool” a drag as well as any man breath- 
ing, grasped the situation and the reins, 
and made for Rock Ferry at a pace the 

memory of which even now makes my hair stand on end, and we had one or two 
exciting and hair-breadth escapes. The boat I wanted had just left Rock Ferry, and 
there I had to wait for a quarter of an hour that seemed to me a quarter of a century. 
Any actor can imagine my feelings and the feverish state into which I worked myself. 
At last the boat arrived. I used all my persuasive powers to induce the skipper to 
steal a few minutes. To no purpose. He was obdurate, and politely told me that he 
wouldn’t encroach upon his owners’ time for the best actor in Liverpool or anywhere 
else. I got on to the stage of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool, when the 
management had given me up in despair. I had no understudy (we didn’t go in for 
luxuries in those days), but a utilitarian was dressed in my clothes and just abou} to 
“go on” for my part. As I dashed on the stage, my very cue was being spoken. 
I wasn’t to be done! Without make-up and dressed as I was in my racing garb, I 
appeared on the boards to the second and enacted the part of John Chodd, junior, in 
propria persond. After the performance I met a friend of mine in an adjacent bar. 
He said he liked my performance, but thought that my make-up was anything but 
life-like, and my costume just a wee bit overdone! 
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My First Free Theatre Pass. 


BY ARTHUR’ WILLIAMS. 


GY. OME years ago, in fact when I was quite young, and when the constant change 
S of play made necessary a constant change of wardrobe, I was in the habit of 
oy carrying this change to Miss Atkinson 

from her house to Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, for which I received the mag- 
nificent weekly remuneration of two 
shillings. One evening, with my hand 
clasping tightly my salary in my 
trousers’ pocket, I left, reluctantly, the 
theatre with all its glamour so attrac- 
tive to youth, and, lingering for a 
moment on the pavement to look at 
the portraits of the company exhibited 
outside the entrance, I was accosted in 
a dramatic whisper by a sharp-featured, 
black-haired, oriental-eyed youth, per- 
haps a year or so older than I, with 
“Want to go in?” ‘Very much,” 
said I. ‘“’Ere you are, then,’ he 
whispered again, looking carefully round 
to see that we devil-may-care conspira- 
tors were unobserved. ‘Give me tup- 
pence, quick.” And sidling up to me 
he indicated by mysterious becks and 
nods the position of a dirty piece of 
pasteboard, half-concealed in his crooked 
hand. This was a pass-out check, 
which article, I may observe, is given 
to anyone wishing to leave the theatre 
in the interval and return later, and is 
supposed to be strictly non-transferable. This I knew, but I did not share my casual 
acquaintance’s knowledge, that the colour of the checks was changed at every 
performance. 

Well I was not possessed of “tuppence” in bronze, so I rapidly purchased a 
large orange from a neighbouring stall, completed my negotiations with my supposed 
benefactor, buried my face in the fruit, the better to conceal my identity, ran upstairs, 
and presented my ticket to the check-taker, who, with a seemingly benevolent sort of 
rich-uncle-on-Boxing-Day smile, said quietly, ‘“‘ Been in before, my little man?” 

* Yes, sir,” said I boldly. 

** And what was they a-doing when you went out, my little man?” 

The piece was The Gamester, but in my excitement I could only think of Othello, 
and boldly returned, “Mr. Phelps was smothering Mrs. Vezin with the pillow!” 
What happened then I don’t really quite know, but I realised the general law of 
physics, that it was easier to come down than to go up, especially when propelled by 
force, and also that they wore unnecessarily heavy boots in that neighbourhood. 

My young friend greeted me—he had evidently been awaiting my meteoric return 
—with : “’Ow did yer get on, matey ?” 

An adequate reply was beyond me. 
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“ Something Brief about Australia.” 


BY ERNEST SHAND. 


9USTRALIA is a great country for racing and its natural sequence—betting. 
A. There are horse and pony races every day of the week. Sweeps and lotteries 
on the big races realise an enormous 
amount. Poker machines are prevalent. 
You put a threepenny-piece in the slot, 
and if you get a good pair of cards by 
pressing the button you get a cigar, and 
more cigars for better cards, and so on. 
These machines are illegal, so a legend, 
“This machine for sale,” is affixed to 
each and all, which releases the proprietor 
from any responsibility in regard to foolish 
persons who try for cigars—and get them 
if they win. But he collects the three- 
penny-bits just the same. 

In reference to horse-racing, it goes 
without saying that many people try all 
sorts of things to “ spot the winner.” 

One lady, who kept a quantity of 
chickens, discovered a lot of eggs one day. 
She wrote on each egg the names of the 
various horses running in the Melbourne 
Cup. The horse whose name was written 
on the first egg hatched she was going to 
back. The first egg hatched had “ Gaulus” 
written on it (this year’s winner). A 
strange part of this story is that the 
lady foolishly forgot to back Gaulus. 

= : Another strange part about the story is 
Photo by FALK STUDIOS. that it isn’t true. 

1 left Sydney with regret, and by the P. and O. R.M.S. China. The quay was 
thronged with people to see us off, and we started with fine weather; but the next 
day it blew harder and harder, until at night the captain was obliged to stop the ship 
to have the hatches battened down, as heavy seas were breaking over the vessel. The 
great ship was tossing and rolling about, the wind was shrieking in the rigging, and 
huge waves were beating against the ship, seemingly trying their best to engulf her. 
It continued to be rough all the way, and as we were rounding Melbourne Heads the 
severe strain of a heavy current smashed the steering gear. Quick as thought the 
anchor was lowered, or in another five minutes we should have gone to pieces on the 
treacherous rocks. Ina short time the gear was righted enough to enable us to 
continue our voyage to Melbourne. I stayed there to sing at the Athenzeum Club and 
to see the Melbourne Cup, then rejoined the China—travelling overland—at Adelaide. 

I secured a sleeping car and was pretty comfortable. One gentleman was not. 
When we were retiring for the night the lights were pretty low. It took him some 
time to struggle into the lower part of his pyjamas, and he bumped his head several 
times in doing so, but when it came to putting on the jacket in that dim light (he 
called it some other light) it was worse still. He struggled and fumed, strove and 
swore. He nearly strangled himself nineteen different times using up all the bad 
language there was in the carriage-——a good stock—and finally discovered that he was 
trying to get on another pair of trousers for a jacket. 
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An Atwhward Position. 


BY HARRY PHYDORA. 


[ HAVE frequently noticed that the most interesting or entertaining experiences 


have occurred during what one might call the early or struggling days of artists. 
The following is no exception, though, of 
course, it must not be supposed that I for 
one moment imagine I have left off strug- 
gling yet to realise the ambition with which 
I entered the profession at the age of twelve. 
South Wales is very picturesque, and I dare 
say a very pleasant time can be spent there 
as a holiday. But I must say (even at the 
risk of paying myself a sort of left-handed 
compliment) that if any young person, with 
no private means, has the luck to be con- 
nected with a show, and drifts into South 
Wales at the back end of a wet autumn, 
with bad business and no salary week after 
week, and stick to it, and come out with as 
much ambition left in him as he had when 
he started, then all I can say is that he 
proves without doubt that he is possessed 
of the “grit” of which successful people 
are made. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I shall always remember South 
Wales with a shudder. Some people | have 
met have visited the same towns or villages 
I have been to, and were quite delighted. 
Of course, speak of a place as you find it, 
and “I found it” the little while I was 
there, I can assure you. I was engaged to 
play a part in a burlesque company, to 
Photo by Vixen. rehearse on the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, and play on the Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, and go on tour. In the company were two knockabout 
comedians. We rehearsed, opened on the Thursday, and played on the Friday, 
and treasury was paid on the Saturday morning. Everything went well until the 
Saturday night, when the Irish comics didn’t turn up. They had returned to their 
native town, Cardiff. Although they had been staying in the same house that I put 
up in, I had not noticed them about during the Saturday afternoon, but thought they 
had gone for a walk. We got through the show all right, but when paying my bill 
the landlady quite seriously asked me for the money owing by the other two 
gentlemen (?), and after a lot of talk firmly refused to allow me to move my basket 
until the bill was settled. Well, I went to the one policeman on duty in the village ; 
he was out when I called, but his wife asked me into the kitchen of the tiny private 
house which represented the majesty of the law, and when he did arrive he told me he 
could do nothing. The manager had gone on with the company to the next town, 
and, trains being very infrequent, I had to walk, and on arrival I told him what had 
occurred. We had a consultation, which resulted in a decision to drive to the nearest 
big town and have legal advice. We hired a small open cart from a greengrocer 
and started off. The road lay over the mountain, and we could hardly have gone a 
couple of miles before it poured with rain. I was drenched to the skin. We found 
a lawyer, but all he told us was the case was out of his jurisdiction; we should have 
gone to M——-. Back we went in the cart and in the pouring rain, and I arrived in 
the village just in time for the show, and had to go on and play my part, which 
included a legmania dance, in my dripping wet things just as I had returned from 


the lawyer. , 
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“A Muddled Melody.” 


BY GEORGE ROBEY. 





q 2 OME wretched scribbling fellow—I think it was a song-writer named Johnson— 
Sy once said that “ speech was given unto us to disguise our thoughts,” or words 
Cy to that effect. Now this could in no way 
77 aps apply to me, because I have a most 

unfortunate knack of saying exactly what 
I think—sometimes I say more than I 
think. I am naturally of a reserved, 
calm, and wholly lovable disposition. I 
may also add in parentheses that Iam a 
pretty figure of a fellow and a sad rogue 
amongst the ladies, forsooth. Well, as I 
said, I am as mild as a “ woodbine” until 
I am roused, and then all the warlike 
instinct of our ancient race is brought to 
the surface with much pristine and 
cerulean rhetoric. Of course as you 
know I come of a very old family—so 
old we couldn’t keep ’em—they went 
mouldy. My great, great grandfather on 
my uncle’s side was renowned in his day 
as being able to get more swear words into 
the briefest possible space than any other 
man in the county, and though I run him 
pretty close there has never been his like 
since. ‘ Natura lo fece, e poi ruppe la 
stampa.” (That’s Saffron Hill for 
‘Nature made him and then smashed 
the pattern.”) But I must cut the cackle 
Photo by BEAUFORT. and get to the ’osses, or the Editor will 

; ring down on me. I once had two new 

songs to sing, and as I was working two matinées it occurred to me that I would try 
one song at one hall and another at another. Now, I had, of course, tried both the 
songs over at the piano, but I had had no band rehearsal for either of them, and this was 
the cause of a quite unique and superior muddle. To use a favourite professional idiom 
I “dashed on to the stage,’ and started to sing. Great Scot, what a discord! The 
audience laughed. I suppose they thought I was “ getting at them.’’? Heaven knows 
where I was getting or where Il was going. Everything was chaos. It was a 
battle royal between the orchestra and myself, and it was only by sheer lung power 
that I held the fort (not the pianoforte) and sung them down, so to speak. It was a 
struggle that did me “infamous credit,” and I left the stage as bewildered as the 
audience. It was then that I showed myself to be a true descendant of my great, 
great grandfather— that venerated master of language! My remarks overpowered 
everything and everybody, and the next turn was not heard—until he came off. 
Then J heard him. The composer of the two songs stood in the dressing-room 
looking tenpenny nails. “It’s the rottenest melody I ever struck,” I cried, with 
some extremely adroit supplemental decoratives. “Don’t you think it would be as 
well,” replied the composer, “ if you were to sing the right words to the melody ?” 
I asked him in my great, great grandfather's choicest tones what he meant. His 
reply went to prove that he had as much sound sense as sense of sound. “ You 
were singing,” he quietly informed me, “the words of number one to the melody of 


number two.” 
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‘Christmas Festivities.” 


BY HUNTLEY WRIGHT. 


amongst the other artists was a young gentleman who had not been on the stage 
op long, but who made up for his inexpe- 
rience by a stupendous amount of con- 
fidence. In the school-boy phrase, “ he 
was too cocky!” This budding Thespian 
had an unusually long and important 
part, and somehow he would not study 
it. All through to the last rehearsal he 
did not know a word; his reply to all 
remonstrance being, “ Oh, I could learn 
this in ten minutes.” 

On the opening night, Christmas Eve, 
he and I went on the stage together. I 
gave him his first cue. He opened his 
mouth, but not a word came out. He 
was in such a state of funk that all 
through the scene he was_ speechless. 
When we got him off the stage the angry 
manager spoke to him very severely, but 
he made no reply. 

We went on again. I gave him his 
cue. He opened his mouth and stuck 
there like a petrified gold-fish. The 
audience began to titter. Then with 
a wild yell he rushed off the stage 
to his dressing-room and slammed the 
door. 


. The manager ran after him and 
>, Tv > ‘Dp > eave y 
Photo by THE BioGRAPH Srupto. knocked. 


ie years ago I was to play in a pantomime at a town in Yorkshire, and 
y 


“ Mr, ——, you must go on and play your part.” 

“T can’t.” 

“ You must; we can’t do without you.” 

““T won’t go on again.” 

“You will, if we have to carry you.” 

The manager and under-manager burst his door open, and there stood poor young 
——. with not a stitch of clothing on, chattering with fear. 

He stammered, “ I’ve torn my things off, and if you carry me on you must carry 
me on like this!” Tableau! 

Well, we got through without him somehow, but I went home to my lodgings that 
night rather tired and dispirited. However, when I awoke on Christmas morning I 
resolved to banish all worries and have a jolly Yorkshire Christmas. I tripped 
jauntily down to my sitting-room, but only found last night’s crumbs on the carpet. 

Undaunted I rang for my breakfast, and up came the landlady with my tray. I 
wished her a merry Christmas, which she dolefully acknowledged, and then I noticed 
that she had on a black bonnet and shawl. In my best Mark Tapley tone I went on : 
“ Now, Mrs. Murgatroyd, I had not time to get anything for dinner, but I know what 
you Yorkshire people are—you can supply me with roast beef and Christmas pudding 
and things. Eh?” 

Mrs. M— looked down her long and tapering nose and replied: “ Well, Mr. 
Wright, I’d be much obliged if you would get your dinner out to-day. You see my 


husband died at Christmas, and I always spend the day in the cemetery!” Picture! 
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4 Word or two about the Harlequinade, 


BY WHIMSICAL WALKER. 





The whole end and aim is to make the children laugh, and Mr. Arthur Collins is 
a past-master in selecting the right notion. 
See him at rehearsals. Apparently he is 
the least concerned about the place. He 
doesn’t seem to be taking any interest in 
the proceedings, and looks on languidly 
as if bored to death. He is just nobody 
at all the first week. The following week 
he wears a busy look and he follows the 
details pretty closely. He gives you the 
impression that he is somebody and that 
he is taking careful notice of what you 
are doing. You begin to think he is con- 
cerned in the show. Then comes the last 
week, and in comes the Emperor. He 
carries a big blue pencil, makes remarks, 
and rather rapid strokes with his pencil, 
and very soon you realise that he is every- 
body and you are nobody in particular. 
He is zealous, indefatigable, and untiring. 
A master of stage craft, he knows every 
rope and he pulls that pantomime together 
in a style severely his own. 

Then the eventful night comes. The 
pantomime is produced and triumph 
achieved. ‘ How do I know I have gained 

success ?”’ Well, if he comes to see me 
A I dicen I know something must be changed. If I 
———————— do not see him Fieew amethiien is right. 
Only twice in the sixteen years have I had an interview with the Governor on the 
opening night, and then merely minor alterations were necessary. Do you remember 
the year when I had Tom Smith’s Cracker? On the first night I collected all the 
eats I could find in the theatre; there were six of them, and I put them in the 
mammoth cracker. When we pulled the ends off the cats flew on the stage in all 
directions. One showed a distinct partiality for Jimmy Glover, who was conducting 
the orchestra, and there were screams from the stalls. The next night I couldn’t find 
a single cat. 

That reminds me of the time when I travelled with Charles Hengler’s circus. 
I had a singing donkey, a fighting rooster, educated pigs and geese, and other 
animals, and Mr. Hengler suggested that I should extend my répertoire and train 
some cats. He thought they would be a novelty. Well, I got four tabbies and 
trained them for thirteen weeks. I paid a man 18s. a week to look after them, and 
spent hours every morning in teaching them. We were in Dublin at the time, 
and when I thought the cats were sufficiently trained to show I brought them down 
to the cireus. They were no sooner on the table ready for exhibition than a rude 
fellow in the gallery made a noise which had the effect of frightening the animals, 
and before I could put them back in their baskets away they flew out of the building, 
and I have never seen them since nor trained any others. 
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VPVHE ideas of a harlequinade are worked out and then submitted to the manager. 
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QQ Dental Quack. 


BY ROBERT MINSTER. 


Sy WAS stranded in America after a dry-up (I am told such things happen in this 
“ae =country sometimes), and with a companion was put off a train on which we were 
eg stealing a ride in the wilds. Tramping 
along disconsolately, we saw in the 
distance a huge round tent, that seemed 
to us either a circus or a fit-up. There 
might be work. We hastened to it; 
it »was that of an itinerant dentist, 
who enlivened his operations with songs, 
interludes, and sketches somewhat after 
the style of the panorama troupes at 
home. A few words sufficed to lay our 
case before the boss, and we were engaged. 
My friend and I knocked up a “ duologue,”’ 
rehearsed, and played that night. 

Our quack was selling a quick-lathering 
soap. Atouch on a sponge and a bucket- 
ful of suds was produced instantly. 
This marvellous effect was caused by the 
presence of a lot of tiny scraps of soap 
hidden in the sponge. During the per- 
formance we--~ the ‘‘ Company ” — sat 
around on the platform and were sprinkled 
and sometimes shampooed with soap to 
show its wonderful lathering power. I 
had a hole in my jaw where a tooth had 
some time before been extracted. In this 
cavity an artificial tooth was fitted, and 
as a decoy to the gaping spectators, this 
tooth was taken out nightly, and with 
such ease and success that the onlookers 
trooped up in droves to sample the dentist. My tooth, very artistically made up with 
crimson grease paint on the fangs, was held up and shown to the audience. One 
night, by accident, the operator caught hold of the wrong tooth, and I was dragged 
round the platform, to the great amusement of the spectators, many of whom had 
come thirty miles or so in their waggons, so were not likely to see us again. The 
boss was so pleased at what he thought my excellent acting that he wanted me to do 
it again, and was very disappointed on my informing him that my yells and contor- 
tions weren’t acting at all, but a painful reality. 

* We did this for ten days. Ten times was my tooth apparently taken out; then the 
dentist took himself out of the town one night without giving us our salaries, and we 
were stranded once more. In Dallas, Texas, about a month afterwards, several of us 
happened on our quack just outside a saloon. This was our chance; I seized his 
outfit, which we took into the bar and pawned for a drink, while my companion, who 
was an adroit pugilist, took on the dentistry business for the moment; for when our 
quack left the neighbourhood several of his teeth were missing and one eye was in 
mourning for his sins, and that was all the remuneration we ever received for our 


valuable services. 


Photo by WHITLOCK. 
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“Che Hight Attach.” 


BY HERBERT DARNLEY. 


; URING a pantomime engagement in 1896 at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Mrs. 

—p Darnley made me a Christmas present of a son. Well, after the pantomime 
run had finished, I played a week in 
Belfast, Mrs. Darnley remaining with her 
maid and newly acquired replica of my- 
self in our rooms in Dublin. 

I left Belfast on the Saturday night 
by a train which would get me _ into 
Dublin at about a quarter to five on 
Sunday morning, and arranged that I 
should occupy a small bedroom at the 
top of the house, so as not to disturb the 
wife at such an early hour. 

I was removing my coat to get into 
bed in my new quarters, when suddenly 
I heard a whirring sound, something flew 
past my head and struck the lamp on the 
table, extinguishing the light and leaving 
me in darkness save for the shadowy 
glow from the fire. An idea struck me: 
poor old Jack Lisburn was staying in the 
house and was having a little lark. He 
was under the bed, of course. 

“Come out, Jack,” I said, laughing. 
“Come out and don’t play any more 
monkey tricks.’ But there was no 
answer. “Come out and have a drop 
of Scotch.” Still no reply. ‘Don’t be 
silly, Jack,” I continued. “Come and 
have a drink and let me get to bed.” 

Then I added a mild reproof. * You know you might have caused the lamp to burst.” 

I dashed under the bed to pull out the intruder, but no intruder was there. 
Rising quickly, my eye caught sight of the cupboard, the only one in the room, and, 
in the flickering firelight, the door seemed to move. Somebody was in the cupboard. 
I picked up the poker and waited. 

No one came out, so I spoke again. ‘Now, then, whoever you are, come out. 
I’m tired. If it’s you, Jack, you shan’t have a drop of Scotch. If it’s anyone else I 
shall hit him with this poker.” I waited, but the silence remained unbroken. 

I pulled myself together, and, rushing at the cupboard, dashed open the door, but 
like Old Mother Hubbard, I found nothing. I stood irresolute, grasping tightly the 
poker. Great beads of perspiration stood upon my forehead. The fire had almost 
burnt out, and the air had gone deadly cold. I could neither move nor speak, and 
felt as though my mind was giving way. Suddenly the bell from an adjacent convent 
began to toll for early mass, and each hollow stroke seemed to freeze into my heart. 
Then from somewhere in the lower regions of the house the echo of a door slamming 
rolled up to me, and presently my straining ears caught the sound of someone ascend- 
ing the stairs. Nearer and nearer the sound came, till at last I could hear the shuttle 
of stealthy footsteps outside. ‘Who is that?” I called, and my voice sounded 
strange indeed. A moment passed, the footsteps stopped; then came a tap at the 
door, and a voice which I recognised as that of the servant, said, ‘* Did ye call, Mister 
Darnley?” The voice pulled me together, and groping my way to where I felt the 
door would be, I opened it, and beheld the smiling face of the housemaid illuminated 
by a lamp she was holding. 

“I do be after calling the mistress,’’ she explained. 

“T have had an accident with my lamp, and I have no matches,” I said. 

‘You'd better have mine, sir,’ replied the girl, placing her lamp on the table. 
Then seeing the broken glass of my lamp, she continued, “ Did ye turn the wick too 
high, or did ye--—” She stopped, and picking something from beside the lamp, she 
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laughed, and said, “ Sure, and see, sir, how the accident happened. Ye’d forgotten ye 
had your coat-collar spring on, and it flew out and struck the lamp when ye did be 
taking off your coat.” And so it was. 
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BY HARRY RANDALL, 


20U write and ask me to “* say something,’ and when I open your letter it 
‘Y: reminds me of some I receive—some from autograph hunters, photo card 
fiends (sometimes halfadozen at the time), 
gentlemen who will, if I let them have 
£50, quadruple it in a fortnight for me ; 
also gentlemen who will loan me £5 to 
£500 on my note of hand only—secrecy 
strictly observed. One gentleman wrote 
me who styled himself a“ Soul Specialist,’’ 
and begged me to leave my path of crime, 
singing comic songs, and come to the 
fold and be happy. 
Of course there are shoals of letters 
from aspirants who wish to “ bound on.” 
One youth, evidently an office boy, writ- 
ing on his master’s paper (he’d erased 
the name and address with a penknife), 
said :— 
“ Dear Sir,— 

“* Having a good loud voice and 
my friends tell me I am very funny, I am 
thinking of joining your trade. I have 
been rond and seen all the other comic 
singers, but I think your style would do 
for me, so if you would take me as your 
pupil and learn me you could have a 
quarter what I earn, as I have no money 
to pay you, and I am sure it would bea 
good thing for you and me. 

Photo by ELLs & WALERY. “ If I do not hear from you by Tuesday 
: I shall apply elsewhere. 
“ Yours, S— W- er 
Then I had one from the fair sex. She said :— 
“ Dere Sir,- 
“Do you went any gels for the Pantomine this yere. I can dance very well 
and do the twistes if so I am the gel that does the steps for Mrs. —— next door. 
“ Yours Respeckfully, 
* Mary ELLEN o" 
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Varied Geperience. 


BY BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 


WW. E are continually hearing the cry of No school for actors. The present system 
| 3 - 


of runs and tours year after year—the same man in the same part—does not 
“ae~ help a young actor to be versatile, but 
: stilted and very much like a parrot. 

There is an old saying, “ You don’t know 
what you can do till you try.” This 
system does not give them much chance 
to try, and they get into the one groove. 
The late William Terriss once said to me, 
** My lad, play anything and everything 
anywhere and everywhere.” I did so, 
and owe my present success to the hard 
work and continual practice’ I had as 
amateur and professional for years before 
I gave up a business career. I played 
for amateur clubs at clubs, institutes and 
suburban halls, and even lunatic asylums. 
The inmates of the latter were always 
splendid audiences, as anyone who has 
appeared at one of the theatres in an 
asylum will bear me out. I remember 
acting with my own company at—I think 
it was at an Institute, at Silvertown; the 
night was awful, one of the worst snow- 
storms I remember. The piece was Tlic 
Bells. My company should have been 
ten, but some got delayed and some lost. 
After a delay and consultation we ar- 
ranged doubles, &c. My company, present, 
was four, including myself. I played 
Mathias. The Father Walter doubled with the Judge, the Hans doubled with the 
Notary, and Christian with Mesmerist. No Sozel. There was no Catherine: but 
thank goodness, the lady to enact the daughter Annette was there. We went through 
the piece without a hitch, and were congratulated in a speech from the chairman. 
Another experience I had when playing Dion Boucicault’s Life of an Actress. I was 
appearing as Grimaldi, the old actor. When the lady who was to represent the deaf 
old woman in charge of the awful place the villain lures the girl to in the forest, did 
not arrive, I decided to make up another old man, and play the part myself as a 
inan instead of a woman. I did so, and the audience cheered so much that the 
manager came round, and said, * Williams, my boy, stick to that chap that played 
the deaf old man ~- he’s the best man you ever had, and will make a name, take it 
from me; he has even wiped you out in this act.” 

Earlier in my amateur career, before I had had much experience, I went to Enfield 
for an old actor’s benefit. He took a place, I think called Albany Hall. I was billed 
as four different “turns”; first I appeared as a Negro Comedian, then as a Lightning 
Cartoonist of popular people in charcoal, and the last.as a Comic Singer. Here I 
may state that the comic songs I sang were written and composed by a gentleman who 
is now at the top of the tree as a most successful and clever song-writer. I had 
“ singing rights” from 2s. 6d. If anyone should doubt this, I have his manuscripts, 
signed by him. Lastly, I appeared as an actor in a sketch. A good hard night's 
work ; no pay, no train home, and a long walk to reach it very late. 

I began professional work while in the designing room of one of the largest pape 
staining works in England, Messrs. Allan Cockshut & Co., Old Ford, Bow, London. | 
remember playing a suburban tour—one and two night stands—at Dartford, Sidcup, 
Bexley, Sittingbourne, Hounslow, and Maidstone. I often wonder how I did it; 
Business daily at nine till six and then off to play. I got my notice to quit very 
often. I was playing leads, Job Armroyd (Lost in London), Eugéne Seara (In His 
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Power), and Levison (Hast Lynne). I used to rush for a train, act, and stay the 
night wherever we were ; and then in the dark hours of the frosty and often foggy 
morning I got back by workmen’s trains to business. Nearly every morning the 
professional man whom I shared rooms with, used to say * Good night, old man,” as 
I turned out and he turned over to sleep for hours after. Yet on looking back I don’t 
regret a night of it. I afterwards told dear old William Terriss how I had played 
anything, everything, anywhere, and everywhere; and greatly surprised him when I 
read him a list of parts, nearly 200, in farces, comedies, dramas, &¢c., which I 
had sustained, some of the parts for only one performance. I found then that 
to be versatile did not pay, as the juvenile man went on and became a popular 
personality, while I, in my changes of business and make-up, became the useful 
member whom no one knew. . At last { turned my attention to the “ Halls,” where I 
have reaped the benefit of being versatile. During my engagements since I have 
appeared in about six different sketches, two monologues, and about thirty Dickens’s 


characters. 
Wrausby/mil , 


20S One 


Che Grumblings of “Cbe Great MeC ober.” 


BY TOM CRAVEN. 


var cCOBER, self-named ‘The Great,” must indeed have been a heaven-sent 
M. tragedian, though tradition does not lead us to believe that he ever even sielt 
the stage of a West End theatre; but that 

he was in every possible way the superior 

of Kean, Macready, and Robson, I have 

not the show of a doubt, because he himself 

told me so, and MecCober, like all actors of 

the past and present, was painfully modest, 

and disliked talking about himself. 

McCober would sit nightly—after his re- 

tirement from the boards—in the cosy 

chimney corner of “The Sock and 

Buskin,’’ and listen behind a cloud of 

smoke to the ‘tall’? talk of the many 

coming minor stars. If MeCober con- 

descended to accept a drink at your 

expense—and he was naturally of an 

exceedingly condescending nature — you 

might perchance lure him on to an 

avalanche of vituperation concerning the 

harmless necessary Critic, for be it known 

the Critic was the Great McCober’s béte 

noir. In the days of his zenith MeCober, 

like most of his ilk, had no objection to 

unjust praise, but censure, just or other- 

wise, never failed to call forth from him a 

rugged power of eloquence calculated to 

arouse the envy of a four-wheeled cab- 

driver who hes been underpaid on a foggy 

night. He, poor fellow, had often suffered 

under the well-directed blows of the critical shambock, and now in the dim shadow 
of his former greatness his dislike to a dramatic censor had in no way diminished. 
Well, perhaps the critics had been a trifle rough on this remnant of a departed 
school, though a quite disinterested little bird once whispered to me that MeCober 
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mistook his calling and that he would have done better as the proprietor of a “ cheap 
Jack.”’ Get McCober, I say, to open up on this subject, and nothing, not even a 
refilled glass, can stay the withering tour de force of his criticism on the Critic. It 
would shape into something like this : 

“To the Critic, dear boy, nothing comes amiss. The Critic has been known to 
speak well of his mother-in-law. He is always just, always right. The Critic is a 
wonderful creature! He has been known to exhaustively notice performances he 
has never even seen. He has passed eulogistic comment upon an artist who never 
figured in the cast of the play reviewed. The Critic, laddie, never makes a mistake 
because—he is a Critic. The Critic is a great student of nature, and always knows 
the real thing when he sees it, and quite often when he doesn’t see it.”” Here McCober 
gives a glare into vacancy that would have pulverised Kemble. Then with a husky 
cough he proceeds. 

*A well-known character actor was once disappointed in the arrival of a wig 
from the perruquier’s on the night of an important production. Ever ready to face 
any emergency—for he had gone through the mill, laddie—he, in the twinkling of 
an eye, dressed his own hair in as appropriate a manner as possible. The leading 
newspaper of the city in which the performance took place spoke in qualified praise 
of his rendition of a most trying rdle, but added that his wig was so palpably wiggy, 
so badly joined, and altogether so unnatural, that they could but marvel at such a 
thing being allowed in a first-class theatre. 

“Charley —--- was depicting a man suffering from a severe cold—Number One 
round the Corner was it? On the first night he was seized with a real and 
particularly violent and unpleasant fit of sneezing. In the morning out came the 
local earthquake, and whilst ‘ going’ for the whole thing up hill and down dale 
referred in particular to poor Charley’s terribly overdone and utterly unnatural 
assumption of sneezing. 

“Pah! it makes me sick. George was an actor of no mean _ repute 
though hardly in my class; he once played a lame part. In stepping from a cab he 
sprained his ankle. Suffering tortures, he with great fortitude played his part to the 
bitter end, with the result that the Critic said: ‘An otherwise tolerable performance 
was marred by an exaggerated lameness that no cripple outside of a burlesque would 
assume, 

‘*And then again when we played The Streets of London in Snobshire, in the 
Fire Scene the whole of the back cloth and borders caught fire. By the coolness 
of one of the performers a panic was prevented, and no member of the audience 
became aware of the actual danger passed through. The Critic in his next 
morning’s review referred to the Fire Scene as being most unrealistic. Had he 
consulted the gasman whose eyebrows were both burnt off he might have changed 
his opinion. 

“You remember Billy ——,a very passable Eccles —a part, by the way, laddie, 
that I should have made something of. Billy once fortified himself with whisky in 
order, as he told the manager, to give genuine colour to the drunken scene. The 
Critic declared Billy’s notion of inebriety to be as unlike the real thing as a hedgehog 
is like an ostrich. 

“ Then there was that ever unfortunate chap Percy —— always used to say, by 
the way, that I was the finest Iago he’d ever seen—poor beggar, he didn’t know it, 
but he had valvular disease of the heart. He was playing lead in a new drama called 
Wait for your Chance, and in it he had a prolonged and very trying death scene. 
The strain proved too much for Percy, and at the very moment he was supposed to 
die, he in reality passed into the Great Silence. The fact was kept a secret from the 
at.tience for the time being. The Critic left the house before the sad news became 
public, and he gave vent to the following: ‘No man ever died in so grotesque a 
manner. Mr. ——’s conception of death provoked titters where tears should have 
been drawn.’ 

* Still, laddie, critics have their use. They say, where would actors and authors 
be without them? Quite so, but where would the critics be if they had no actors 
and authors to criticise? Perhaps better off than they now are, for doubtless rHEy 
could play inimitably any parts allotted to them. Very well, too, could they write all 
the plays, and above all how well could they criticise themselves ! 

“One comfort, laddie, the lucky actor eats ice-creams while the Critie chews 
snowballs.” 

Thus speaks the Great McCober, but coming as it does from merely an old forgotten 
and disappointed actor, we must accept it cum grano salis. 
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An After-dinner Speech. 


BY A. W. PINERO. 
(Culled from the R.G.T.F. Banquet Speech.) 


“y OT to keep you in suspense, let me inform you that the announcement I am 

i privileged to make to you is nothing less than that the British drama is on 
TO the eve of considerable reforms. That 
dull, apparently incorrigible person, the 
English dramatist, inured, from long 
habit, to the sharp stings of the native 
critic, has at length had his artistic con- 
science aroused by a gentle, kindly prod 
from an eminent playwright across the 
Channel. I daresay that the recent 
utterances of M. Victorien Sardou have 
not altogether escaped your notice. They 
appeared, you will recollect, a few weeks 
ago in the form of an interview with the 
correspondent of a popular London news- 
paper, and you will recollect, too, that 
their chief feature was the assertion ad- 
vanced by M. Sardou with a plainness 
that carried with it evidence of sincere 
conviction, that no Englishman, from 
Shakespeare downward, no man of any 
nationality, in fact, except a Frenchman, 
has shown himself capable of turning out 
a respectable play. M. Sardou proceeds 
to furnish the names of several dramatists 

Scandinavian, German, English—whose 
incapacity he appears especially anxious 
to emphasise; but, for reasons of a purely 
personal character, I propose to trust to 
a failure of memory on your part and to 
withhold at least one of those names from the present assembly. We all have our 
brilliant moments, M. Sardou concedes gracefully, but these are wholly overshadowed 
by our faults. We are ignorant of what to put into a play, and of what to leave out 
of it; in short—interpreting M. Sardou freely—we are simply a lot of duffers. Paris, 
cries M. Sardou, Paris is the play-market of the world; there, and there alone, is to 
be found the real, the genuine article. In Paris, M. Sardou suggests, plays are to be 
had for the asking, which are not merely nice in parts—like the curate’s bad egg- 
but which invariably are perfect coruscations of brilliancy from start to finish. 
Here M. Sardou’s information becomes a little vague, but I assume, for the benefit of 
those desiring more precise details, that any communication addressed to M. Sardou, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, will be forwarded. Now, gentlemen, however insensible the 
poor English dramatist may have grown to home-made rebuke, he is, nevertheless, 
at heart a highly strung, sensitive creature, and this sudden unlooked-for reproof 
from a strange quarter was just the thing to cut him to the quick. Yes, this pro- 
nouncement of M. Sardou’s—urbane, modest, “from bias free of every kind,” to 
quote Mr. W. 8. Gilbert—this pronouncement of M. Sardou’s did indeed prove a 
crusher. Depressed, humbled, abased, we could not for the moment, in face of this 
bolt from the blue, resist the conviction that, as dramatists, we were beyond redemp- 
tion. And there is little question that the shock would have proved permanently 
destructive of such feeble energies as we possess had it not been for a very curious 
and fortunate accident—-the production in London, within a few days of the issuing 
of M. Sardou’s manifesto, of a translation of a new drama from the joint pens of 
himself and M. Moreau. Here wasa ray of hope! Here was the opportunity of 
witnessing the presentation, in a language which, say what we may, we are more 
familiar with than that of France, of a play which would illustrate practically 
exactly what drama ought to be. Here was a golden opportunity, and, gentlemen, we 
have not been slow to avail ourselves of it. Night after night, except for some 
regrettable interruption of this sort—night after night you may see us—the entire 
compact body of English dramatists !— assembled within the walls of Drury Lane 
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Theatre. There we are, brought together by a common cause ; panting, as it were, 
with a common thirst for instruction—there we are following breathlessly every 
phase of this rare example of a dramatic composition from which nothing is omitted 
which ought to be included, and in which nothing appears that ought to be left out. 
Chere, in the stalls—rapt, eager, but, during the entr’actes, blushing at the con- 
sciousness of his demerits—sits my friend Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. In another 
part of the building are gathered Mr. Barrie, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Grundy, 
Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy, Captain Basil Hood, Mr. Louis Napoleon Parker—whose 
name, you would have thought, should have rendered him exempt from M. Sardou’s 
censure --Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, Mr. Carton, Mr. Esmond, 
Mr. Henry Hamilton, Mr. Comyns Carr, and our young and welcome recruit, 
Mr. Hubert Henry Davies. There, upon one side of the dress-circle, united by a 
sympathetic agreement in aim and method, sit Captain Robert Marshall and 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh ; while, on the other side, linked, inseparable, rooted, ure to be 
seen Mr. Stephen Phillips and Mr. Owen Hall. Mr. Chairman, I cannot but believe 
that much good will result to the British drama from all this; and I rejoice—yes, I 
am selfish enough to rejoice that those imperfect craftsmen, Herr Ibsen, Herr 
Sudermann, Herr Hauptmann, and others of our fellow-dramatists upon the Con- 
tinent and in America, who have fallen under M. Sardou’s disapprobation, are not 
here at the present moment to reap equal advantages with the English playwright. 


Sen manne a-Si sve. 
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A Cight Corner. 
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BY NORMAN J. NORMAN. 


Sy T was winter in the early nineties—a good old-fashioned winter, too; thirty 

I degrees of frost, fanned continuously by a biting north-easter, whose persistent 

“Ly velocity was only equalled by its penetra- 
ting powers. A sadly memorable winter 
for the majority of the ranchers of the 
great North West, completely decimat- 
ing, as it did, whole herds of cattle and 
rendering tenantless some hundreds of 
hitherto happy and prosperous home- 
steads. 

“Young man, go West!’’ Like many 
before me, [had taken as read the much- 
quoted advice of the great Horace Greeley, 
and, gleefully packiug my limited belong- 
ings, had quitted the broadway of New 
York City for the rolling broadway of the 
Far, Far West, which, according to some 
historians, is paved with gold, and, 
according to others, with the intermingled 
ashes of departed hopes and sulphuric 
oaths. Incidentally I might here mention 
that, personally, I never once encountered 
this historically-gilded side-walk, and 
the only information I could glean from 
the “oldest inhabitant’? was not at all 
reassuring, for, like Mr. Williams, of Jn 


} Dahomey fame, he simply whispered, 
* Fudge!” 


Photo by MARCEAU. We were travelling nearly seventy 

strong——a musical-comedy organisation, 

fully equipped, with first-class credentials, and fresh from a lengthy and successful 
run in New York city. I, personally, ran the show, or, rather, the but that’s 
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another story. Iwas younger then than I am to-day. To be precise, I was acting 
as manager for a well-known American entrepreneur, who has of late produced and 
handled many highly successful attractions. -The season was not a successful one ; 
reports concerning even recognised stellar attractions were conclusive proof of that. 
We had been on the road some four months, meeting with varied success. Some- 
times we managed to get out of a town without the assistance of the resident 
management of the next booking—more often we didn't. A thousand dollars would 
have covered the “reserve fund’ entrusted to me when starting the tour. The 
“wad” consisted of five-dollar. bis. I carried them with me always. Carefully 
folded, they reposed within a double-breasted chest-protector. At that time I was 
weak-chested, and they helped quite a lot to keep out the draught—even better than 
brown paper. It was really a good idea of mine. But, all the same, we “caught a 
cold!” I caught it first, though. The padding of my protector gave out completely 
at the end of the fourth week—and the atmosphere was chilly. As time sped, it 
gradually got warmer, and then very hot. In fact, I had a real red-hot time of it, 
quite sulphuric. Mind you, right up to the last week, we managed to obtain trans- 
port for the ladies from town to town—but no “sleepers.” These we reserved for 
ourselves. We seldom used them by night, though—always by day. We could see 
them better. At first I used to count them until I became giddy, then I gave it up. 
However, it was easy walking, and splendid exercise, especially when the “sleepers ” 
were evenly laid. For a fortnight we had been doing only one-night stands, and 
things were really very sultry. Our footwear had given out, as well as the patience of 
many of the members of our “ commonwealth.” From sixty-eight the company had 
gradually dwindled down to twenty-four. We had exploited the great North Western 
circuit. We had reached Helena, Montana. We arrived—at least the advance con- 
tingent did—some three days late ; but still we were there! Three days, more or 
less, does not matter much in those regions—that is, provided the audience has not 
been permitted to seat itself comfortably in the theatre. This seldom happens A 
clever Montana manager takes no risks. The company he insures his theatre with 
takes all sorts of care, he doesn’t. Individually, they’re still very free with their 
shooting irons in Montana; collectively they hold the world’s record as lightning 
demolishers of doomed buildings. They enjoy it! They work without distinction 
it’s their peculiarity —their motto! They had been looking forward with keen interest 
to our visit to Helena, as we had been well boomed in advance. The local manager, 
who had been an actor, was an old pal of our boss. it was “ neck or nothing ’”’—the 
last stand! The railroad people had seized all our scenery and half our costumes. 
It wanted a thousand dollars to release them. We were booked for six nights and 
the advance booking was excellent. The local manager, who had already advanced 
us $500, refused to help us further. We had to get back to New York—it was our 
last chance. If we gave a good opening show we were safe. If we didn’t 
well - ! 

An idea! A faro bank! I had exactly one dollar, not another cent. “I'll try 
my luck.’ Off L trudged to “ Nevada Joe’s.’’ The room was packed. I watched 
the play for some twenty minutes, then timidly asked for a dollar’s worth of chips. 
They were handed me with a contemptuous chuckle. It was my last — my very last 
dollar. On my luck depended the fate of two dozen worn-out, unfortunate human 
beings. That dollar was to me my fortune. Never before and never since have I 
experienced the feeling which “held” me during those few brief seconds. I had 
been watching the play of a young cowboy, who sat, apathetically, directly opposite 
the “ box.”” He was a heavy winner. I resolved to follow him. My first stake was 
50 cents. I rose from the table after one hour’s play—nearly three thousand dollars 
to the good. 

We were saved. I wired the money to release the scenery and costumes, and we 
opened to a packed house. We fairly ‘caught on”’—playing the whole six nights 
to record business. Result: Paid up all arrears of salaries, and arrived back in New 
York on Christmas Eve in good time to attend the opening performance of what 
proved to be one of the greatest money-makers of recent years. 


Sear ffer nore” 
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A Ring for Half an Hour. 


BY CHARLES MORTON. 


AM afraid if I am asked to describe many more episodes in my career I shall 
soon begin to find my stock exhausted ; but for the Era I must make a supreme 
effort. 

I once went on a short business visit 
to Paris in 1882 It was while I was at 
the Alhambra, and I had heard of a par- 
ticularly good turn, and thought I would 
go over and judge for myself before com- 
mitting my management to a more than 
usually expensive engagement. 

I went, and was sadly disappointed 
with the troupe which had earned so big 
a Continental reputation. So much so 
that I wrote to their agent, who had 
called twice at my hotel and found that 
I was out, telling him that the business 
was off. That night I went to a theatre 
to see a piece very much in vogue at the 
time; and, having with me two or three 
English friends resident in Paris, who 
knew me and my family in London, I 
took a box. 

I had not been seated there very long 
before I remarked, as did also all my 
friends, that the audience were occupied 
far more in watching our box than in 
taking heed of what was passing on the 
stage. 

I thought this very strange, and at 
last I turned round and asked my friends 
if they had observed it. 

They all agreed that it was very noticeable ; stalls, pit, gallery, all seemed to fix 
their attention on the box, and the play, although most popular at the time, seemed 
to have lost its interest for the house. I was in an ordinary dress suit, my two male 
friends ditto, and the lady, who was the wife of one and sister to the other, was 
attired in very quiet evening dress with a simple collarette of pearls and diamonds. 

“Is there anything at all remarkable in our attire?’ I asked at last, for I was 
becoming fidgetty. “No,” was the rejoinder, “ nothing whatever.” 

Just then an elderly gentleman in the stalls got up and bowed to us, and his 
example was soon followed by at least a dozen people in other parts of the house, 
while a cry came from someone in the dress circle of “Vive le Roi !’’ This was speedily 
stifled by the people round about, who assisted two gendarmes to eject the interrupter 
with some force. About this time I began to notice that the actors and actresses 
were losing all interest in their work, for they, too, were staring steadily at our box, 
and it seemed to me that I, personally, was the centre of attention. Presently there 
came a knock at our box-door, and it was opened to admit two policemen in plain 
clothes, who explained that we must accompany them at once to the Prefecture of 
Police. 

“What have we done?” asked my friends. 

“You know perfectly well why you are required to come with me,” returned the 
chief of the two officers. “ Monsieur le Comte,” he said, turning to me, “ you need 
make no effort to escape. I warn you it will be useless.”’ 

We were, of course, amazed at all this. Two close carriages drove up and we were 
very ceremoniously handed in and driven off. When we arrived at the Prefecture the 
oflicial who would, I suppose, be tantamount to our inspector motioned us to seats 
in a pleasantly furnished apartment, and after scrutinising me very closely, and 
referring to an album on the table, said to the officials who had brought us: 

“You have made a great mistake ; there is a likeness, I grant, but he is not the 
Comte.” 
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“Three of us reside in Paris,” put in one of my friends. ‘ Here is my card, and 
this gentleman,”’ pointing to me, “ is one of the best known entertainment managers 
in London, Mr. Charles Morton.” 

“ T can quite believe you,” said the inspector. “ My men have made a stupid error, 
for which I offer you a thousand apologies. You will at once be conveyed back to the 
theatre, and again I must express, on the part of the police of Paris, my profound 
regret for what has occurred.” 

“ But who was my friend mistaken for ?”’ asked the lady. 

“ Madame, he is about the same age and bears a great resemblance to the 
gentleman who to-day calls himself King of France.” 

‘Who may that be?” I enquired. 

“ Why, the exile of Frohsdorf, the Comte de Chambord.” 


When the Count died, somewhere about my birthday in the following year, his 
likeness appeared in the Illustrated London News and other papers, and, do you 
know, there was a resemblance; but, in my opinion, it didn’t flatter 


edt Shite 


——00:8,0-0——_- 
Che Independent Dresser. 


3Y ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 


> the original gallery first-nighters, and of the celebrated Gaiety gallery 
. boys. Of course, when he joined me 
I imagined he had forsaken the audi- 
torium for the stage. One night, 
however, recently, a play was produced 
by me the dress rehearsal of which he 
had seen, and I noticed that he seemed 
particularly gloomy and morose at its 
conclusion. On the tirst night when I 
came back to my dressing-room from 
the stage, I found the door locked, and 
it was clear that he had got the key 
and mysteriously disappeared. I had 
the door broken open, and sent another 
man to search for my missing dresser. 
The sequel is as follows. He was caught 
red-handed in the gallery among his 
old associates loudly “booing” me. 
Arraigned before me, he maintained the 
firmest attitude possible, and when 
questioned by me asserted “No, sir, 
I am your faithful servant behind the 
scenes, but as an independent man and 
honest gallery boy I am bound to 
express my unbiassed opinion either 
for or against any play which I may 
happen to see at a first night.” ‘ 


r.* present servant or “dresser,” as they are called at the theatre, was one of 
| 
g 
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A Aeminiseence, 


BY FREDERICK TRUSSELL. 


T was a cold, damp morning, about 5.45 a..., when the whole stage “crowd ” 
I principals, chorus, supers, stage hands, &e. —were to be seen by the few milkmen, 
policemen, and other early risers of Tun- 
bridge Wells wending their way in a most 
wretched and forlorn manner “ through the 
cold and heavy mist”? to the Rocks upon 
the Common. The occasion was the final 
rehearsal of an open-air production of 
Faust I had undertaken for the municipal 
authorities, and the performance was for 
that evening. I propose to lift the veil 
upon a few incidents of that performance 
not hitherto made public. 

The people began to arrive early, till 
the crowd was enormous; we were told 
afterwards upwards of 16,000. A sharp 
breeze made it necessary to tell off a gang 
of men to hold up the scaffold poles, the 
framework of the proscenium, but at an 
early hour the curtain was ripped up and 
we had to work without one. Next my 
principal limelight man had a fall, and a 
local photographer volunteered. He started 
by flooding the stage with light while it 
was “ being set” and generally keeping it in 
darkness during the action. All went well, 
however, for the opening scenes with the 
exception that at intervals of a_ few 
minutes I received in the prompt wing 
such messages as the following :—-‘ Please, 
sir, the men say they can’t hold on any longer, the wind’s too strong.’”’ ‘ What shall 
they do?” ‘Please, sir, they've burst through the barrier at the back and hundreds 
of people are climbing the rocks on to the stage.” ‘ Please, sir, the stage is on fire 
on the O.P. side.” To tear across the stage and get the fire out, reassure the men 
holding the proscenium by promises that we were just finishing, and tear to the back 
to stop the people were, of course, the only things to be done. Having left my hat 
somewhere, I was met in the latter place by howls of * Get your ’air cut, guvner"’~ a 
most biting addition of insult to injury. 

But the climax arrived in the Brocken scene. Here the stage became the main 
rock itself, with Mephistopheles on the summit bathed in red lime and a salvo of tire- 
works let off behind him, monkeys and familiar spirits climbing up the rocks, and 
iinps issuing from the smoke of the witches’ cauldrons below —at least, this was the 
intention, limelight men and other things being willing. 

As it turned out, my photographie friend, instead of turning his lime on the imps 
as they were emerging from the cauldrons, followed them on to the stage through the 
obscurity of the back, flooded in white light as they walked to take up their places 
behind each group of witches, and left them to “appear’’ in darkness. No red lime 
was put on Mephistopheles at all, who was, therefore, not seen. Someone set fire to 
some fireworks, which was the cue to finish, and the band accordingly started playing 
“God save the Queen.’ My assistant—Harry Drury—was discovered frantically 
conducting them with a rocket stick back to some semblance of order ; but it was no 
good, the rot had set in. Another mass— en bouquet I believe is the correct term—of 
fireworks was let off prematurely behind Mephistopheles, which knocked him off his 
pinnacle, and as a climax the barrier in front broke, and the whole mass of people 
who had been pressing forward fell over on to the seated portion of the audience, and 
the screaming and shrieking were appalling, while we all rushed on to the stage to 
drag women and children over the footlights to safety. The men let go the ropes and 
down came the proscenium and remnants of the curtain. 

The scene requires an abler penthan mine. I retired to the tent all burnt and 
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crushed. Someone brought me my hat with the crown burat out and tied up my 
head and hands and gave me some brandy and soda. 

Next morning I read in the papers that the whole thing was a triumph of stage 
management, and I subsequently received several public votes of thanks for my 
remarkable production. . 

To those who knew all I did it was indeed a most remarkable production, which 
I earnestly hope I may never have to repeat. 


OL OC 


Che Composite part. 


BY LOUIE FREEAR. 


©y.OME years ago, on tour, I knew a playwright. He was even then an old, old 
man, with a fixed idea that everything done on the stage was wrong in incep- 
tion, wrong in execution, and wrong in 
results. He poured his ideas into my 
unwilling ear and invariably called me 
**Louie.” I suppose the type of gentle- 
man is well known. I missed him for 
years, until one day he saw me by appoint- 
ment in order to unfold one more of his 
brilliant ideas. 
* Louie,’ said my friend to me, “I 
want to speak very seriously to you.”’ 
His voice was charged with meaning and 
his brow was stern, so I thought it better 
| to grant an immediate interview. (I had, 
by the way, made a sort of success in 
| London ina draggle-tail servant part the 
week. before.) 
“It’s like this,’ he began, ‘‘ you have 
in you the makings of a possible career ’”’ 
(I bowed gracefully), “ but don’t get into 
a groove.” (Here he waxed eloquent.) 
“Took at the stage to-day,” he shouted, 
waving a suspicious parcel clad in brown 
puper round his head. “‘ What do we 
find? Actors playing themselves ; actresses 
drumming on one string. Is it not so? 
= The ‘Alexander ’ part is Mr. George 
Photo by DOWNEY. Alexander in a different suit; the ‘ Connie 
Ediss’ part is Miss Connie Ediss with a different refrain from Monckton; the 
‘ Seymour Hicks ’ part differs from its predecessor only in voltage. Let us, my dear 
Louie, be different altogether! ” 

It sounded very well, and I knew this particular dramatist to be a far-seeing 
individual, so I inquired in a non-committal manner : “ Well, but ——” 

“Ah!” he broke in, “you perceive difficulties ahead. How, yeu ask, is one to 
avoid the ‘so-and-so’ part? Not easily, I admit, as a rule. So long as Teddy 
Payne exists, he will have industrious mechanics writing ‘ comic terror’ parts for him ; 
so long as Arthur Roberts lives, the costumier will make money through dressing his 
Fregoli career ; but so long as Louie Freear is on the stage, J am determined,” he 
remarked with a frantic frown, “ she shall be diversified. It is for this reason I have 
prepared a drama with a composite part.” 


ee ae 


ae ae 
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I thanked him in well-chosen terms, and he divulged the secrets of the suspicious 
brown paper parcel. ‘In this piece,’ he started, hinting a lovely contempt for all 
other pieces, “ you begin by being a virtuous Marchese, whose husband has been 
strangled by a desperate lover, but who, notwithstanding, indignantly repels his base 
advances.” (This was too mixed to attempt to unravel, so I let it go at that.) 
“ Here,” he followed on, “ you are a cold, concentrated Duse, with a dash of Sherlock 
Holmes of resurrected memory! In the next act you have recovered your youth and 
depart in disguise on a quest to find your son. You are romantically clad in ragged 
habiliments [my author loves long words) and a banjo. This gives you the necessary 
devil-may-care touch that fascinates the B. P. (vide The Runaway Girl) and clears the 
course for an introduced ‘cake walk.’ Having found your son, you are somewhat 
surprised to find him fall in love with you. You cannot, for well-defined reasons, 
explained in Act L., tell him you are his mother, and the situation is carefully worked 
up into a mixture of Ellaline Terriss (on the simple side) and Bernhardt (on the 
despairing, desperate edge), and is calculated to give you an opportunity, my dear 
Louie, of showing what you can do and what the audience will stand. 

“ And mark you,” he continued, “I am no mere theorist. I believe in certainties ; 
so in Act III.—after a big curtain on your parting in Act II., when your lover imagines 
you dead—you take service in a ducal Park Lane mansion. Here you are contrasted 
with haughty butlers who aspirate their aitches, poetic footmen who are careful of 
their * feet,’ and thus you impart into a Barrie atmosphere a welcome touch of blunt 
realism. This, my dear Louie, is the ‘ Freear’ part, for, of course, you don’t want to 
lose the copyright. You naturally revel in this act, and legitimately too; but you 
are still reserving yourself for the Pinero part which is perpending. The next act takes 
place in the drawing-room of the Park Lane mansion, and you have married the 
butler, who, to your utter astonishment, proves to be a Duke. This situation is 
devised to give you a Patrick Campbell chance. You have found on his shirt in 
invisible ink a coronet, and you are afraid to tell him of his ducal ancestry lest he 
forsake you. You restlessly gnaw your fingers until a piano-organ plays ‘Rule 
Britannia’ outside, at which cue you impulsively place your butler-husband on the 
woolsack, and he turns you into the snow as you mutter ‘ He is England’s property, not 
mine.’ The fact of the organ-grinder being your abandoned son is not an anti-climax, 
for all you say is ‘ Ah !’—and then faint.” 

“TI was waiting for that faint,’ I said. ‘ Why did it tarry?” 

“Well, you see, Louie,” said my author, “it’s a long woman that faints best ! 
Now in the next act I give you another chance —mind you, always to avoid the charge 
of playing one sort of character. Look at that poor chap Hare! Always plays ‘old 
men.’ Now, if he had only let me rig up a piece for him, I bet you, Louie, he’d never 
play an old man again. The public wouldn’t let him! However, I am digressing. 
In the next act you are more or less aged, and your son’s daughter is living on you. 
When I tell you that an Italian individual (whom you knew in your repressed Duse 
act) is now in love with your son’s daughter, who is living on you, and you have good 
reason to believe that it is to you he has confided his heart and hopes; when I 
inform you that he is too high-minded to break the truth to you, but goes to the altar 
with you rather than hurt your feelings; when I tell you that it is only at the altar 
that you receive a wire letting you know how things stand, you can see yourself, my 
dear Louie, in quite a different environment, can’t you ?” 

I admitted it, and looked at the clock. “I’m afraid I must be going,” I said. 

My dramatist looked pained. “Going!” he bitterly remarked ; “going to what, 
or where ?—to rehearse a Louie Freear part ! To go the same dull road of the Charles 
Wyndhams, Henry Irvings, Willie Edouins, &c.! Louie, break away! Play my 
composite part! At any rate, let me read the next four acts. After the Church Scene 
you go into pantomime. It’s a sort of H. A. Jones act!” 

There seemed to be a few dozen acts in that piece, so I left hurriedly. Personally 
I fancy my friend had method in his madness ; but unfortunately, or fortunately, the 
composite part is not likely to be sought after by the — of the stage or by 

Yours faithfully, 
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Artist or Artiste ’ 


BY JOHN LAWSON, 


rs ANTED—an Artist, to play small part,’ &c. So ran an advertisement I had 
Wy: given instructions to appear in Tue Era. It was inserted by our stage 
manager, who, by an error, had applied 
a final “e”’ to “ Artist.” 

We were very busy at the time, and 
required a gentleman to play the servant 
in the No.2 tour of the Humanity episode 
and keep the scene in repair as far as 
colour and design went. 

It was at St. Albans the tour was 
organised, and in due course scenery and 
effects arrived a week previous to the 
opening. I hurried down to meet the 
ladies and gentlemen engaged to inter- 
pret the mighty work. 

“St. Albans,’’ calls the porter, and | 
am introduced to the company. We 
then dismiss with the exception of the 
artist. 

“Well, Mr. ——, I will show you 
the scene and you can immediately get 
to work, as it will require touching up.” 

“Touching up!” exclaimed Mr. 
in a tone, I thought, of surprise, 

“Yes. You had better make the dado 
stand out better, and the panelling had 
better be made to match the drapery. 
Did you bring your palette with you?” 

“ Palate! ventured Mr. . This 
time I thought he looked somewhat 
concerned. 

“ Yes,” Lanswered. “If you make me 
out the list of your colours, I will send 
them down from town. [I should prime the scene well first.” 

“Prime! Oh, yes; I shall be delighted. Will you explain the prime?” added 
the now somewhat nervous Mr. ; 

“ Oh, ycu know better than I do,’’ I exclaimed. 

“T really don’t,” said Mr. -—-. ‘But I shall be delighted to prime if you tell me 
what it is. But really I am not hungry, as I—what you said—primed my palate 
before I left town.” 

I thought he meant primed his palette. “Is Mr. a humourist or what?’’ I 
considered. 

“Well, I should advise you to get to work immediately. Have you got you 
brushes ?” 

Amazement could be read on every feature of Mr. ----’s face. “Brushes! You 
don’t expect me to sweep the stage, do you?” 

“Certainly not. But I expect you to paint the scene. You are a painter, are you 
not, sir? You are engaged as such and to play a small part.” 

“ Pardon me, sir. I never accepted the engagement to paint.” 

“ But you answered the advertisement.” 

“ Yes,”’ exclaimed Mr. , and your people engaged me.” 

** As an artist,” I said. 

‘ Certainly ; an artiste for a small part, and I consider myself a capable artiste.” 

I saw the mistake he and the “e” had made. 

—__—Train back to London for a painter ! 
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“Ma” —the Zandlady. 


BY G. H. CHIRGWIN. 


The term smacks of familiarity, but pros. are nothing if not familiar. So 
‘Ma’ she is and “ Ma” she will always 
be. “Mas”? may be briefly classified as 
follows : —- 

‘““The Methodical Ma.’’—Counts the 
matches and is deliriously tidy. 

*“ The Acid Ma.’’—Possesses a long cat 
and a short temper. 

* The Gossipy Ma.’”—Knows and 
“noses ’’ everybody. 

“The Motherly Ma.”’—The pro.’s Fairy 
Godmother. 

There are others, but life’s too short to 
mention them all. Some write to you; 
some meet you at the station (railway, not 
police); some meet you half way; some 
don’t, not even in their bills. 

Then there is “*Ma’s” husband. He 
should be “ Pa,” but he never is; in some 
cases he’s below par. . 

“Ma” generally ‘stocks’? the home 
and “Pa” shares in the dividend. You 
seldom see “ Ma’s” husband except when 
you're in seaside “digs.” Then you meet 
him on the front, clothed principally in 
cheap pants and unchristian language, 

ae busily assisting other “ toilers of the deep 
to do nothing. Take him altogether, 
* Ma’s” husband is a * rum chap’—old 
Jamaica for choice. Sometimes * Ma” has a servant—a hard-working * pipelight,”’ 
with a “ squint” figure and hair in “ crackers.’’ Originally christened Martha, she is 
called other names, publicly and privately. 

“Ma’s” servant is unrivalled as a dust-collector, principally with her face. 
When cleaning the rooms out she is a “ human island,” a “ piece of land surrounded by 
water.” But as an all-round busy bee, she is the genuine article, only equalled by 
“Ma” herself. But “ Ma’s” cat! Ha! thereby hangs a tail (chestnut). Let us 
** paws ”’ (joke). 

“Ma’s” cat is an atrocity—an affliction. Is there one solitary crime in the 
calendar that has not been charged her—him—or it? I prefer “ it’’—that being 
the only way I can “ hit” a cat. It howls, yowls, scowls, growls—well, “ language is 
given us to conceal our thoughts.’ On this subject I am a deep thinker. Let us 
pass over “ Ma’s”’ cat before we fall over “ it’ and glance at “ Ma’s ” visitors’ book. 
To me it is the “golden chain of remembrance,” stamped on every link with the 
hall-mark of good-feeling. 

Inscribed therein are the signatures of artists we know and like, and also, alas! of 
artists we knew and miss. Some of the testimonials are in prose; some in poetry. 
Herve is one: 


Wen: how are you, Ma?” (you know Ma,” the pro.’s landlady, of course). 
OG 


“This is to certify 
We've never seen a dirty fly 
In the diggings 
Of Mrs. Higgins.” 


Another 
“ A second mother 
Is Mrs. Dimmock ; 
She keeps a good fire 
And fills your * sttmoc .” 
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There are plenty more, but space forbids me to quote them. ‘ Ma’s”’ visitors’ 
book is a silver record of grateful recognition— my own included—of her sterling 
qualities. ‘Ma’ is the pro.’s “ foster-mother,’ and many an artist owes health, 


even life, to her. 
fais 


So good-night and God bless you, “ Ma.”’ 
“Cwo Ladies I have Net.” 


BY EK. V. PAGE. 


“ HAT’S the next article?” says the draper’s assistant, and the same is 
W.: frequently asked by the reader of a Christmas annual. Page though 1] 
am, I can searcely turn over a new leaf 

and give you something entirely new, 

for everything has been done. I have 

been done often enough, but I never 

complain. There is nothing new under 

the sun or any evening newspaper, and 

the man who says or does anything 

original finds himself ahead of the 

times. It is an age of progression, 

novelty, and wild excitement, yet upon 

my soul I have heard and seen so much 

in my musie hall career that I begin to 

think that everything the world has to 

offer has been presented before my eyes, 

and I often look through my spectacles 

and imagine that what is happening to- 

day is but a repetition—in a slightly 

altered form — of that which occurred 

in times that have disappeared in the 

mist of reminiscence. I can see very 

clearly in my mind’s eye old time 

favourites : Geo. Leybourne, Alfred G. 

Vance, Nellie Power, Louie Sherrington, 

Fred Albert, Charles Williams (who was 

famous for extempore lyrics), Harry 

Liston, Harry Rickards, Jolly Nash, Mr. 

and Mrs. J. F. Brian, J. W. Rowley, 

Photo by F. W. Cuank. Mackney, and W. H. Lingard. And 

when I think of them all my eyes sparkle, for they were stars in their time, my 
friends, and in my little firmament, anyhow, their brilliancy will never dim, and it 
is always pleasant to think of them and their achievements—but this en passant. 
It has nothing, you will say, to do with “ T'wo ladies I have met.” 1 don’t mean to 
say I have only met with two ladies, because I have met with many——in the variety 
world—and don’t you forget it. It has been the ambition of many men to set the 
world ablaze. I never desired that, because no insurance company will insure 
the world; it’s too large an order. But one of the burning troubles of my life was 
the conflagration of the Cambridge Music Hall when in the zenith of its popularity. 
It was, indeed, a bad thing to find that all my energy had ended in smoke and a 
heated argument. There was I one morning viewing the ruins (trusting that 
Vheenix-like they would soon arise from the flames), and disconsolately talking over 
matters with all sorts and conditions of men, when a lady was announced. “ She 
must see me on a matter of vital importance —there must be no denial—she would 
see me.”’ Now lam ever prone to grant a lady a favour, and on this troublesome 
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occasion I yielded. I would see the importunate female. She came—I saw—she 
conquered. Shades of ancient history! She was a lady with a past,a very long 
past. She must have been sixty if a day. I swallowed my chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, and said in my most suave and irresistible tones, “‘ What can I do for you, 
madam?” ‘Don’t bandy words with me,” she replied; “this is a most serious 
matter. I came to this hall last Saturday night—paid to come in. There was no 
room for me, people were standing on each others’ heads. I was given an overflow 
ticket; what am I to do with it now the place is burnt down ?” 

Another lady who was in an advanced stage of alcoholic saturation became a 
nuisance one night in “ the gods.’’ They say those whom the gods love die young. 
How merciful would it have been had she expired before she patronised me at the 
Cambridge! Attendants used every possible endeavour to eject her, but with no 
beneficial result. She was a woman of high spirits and over-proof against the 
blandishments of checktakers. In a lofty and dignified manner she demanded m 
presence. I proceeded to the gallery, and politely asked her to permit me to escogt 
her down the stairs. My smile was too much for her, and she accompanied me down 
those steps in a manner that would have aroused the envy of the most agile acrobat. 
At last the street was reached, and I breathed a heavy sigh of relief. Then she 
looked at me with great dignity and murmured, “ Well, my curly-headed boy, you’ve 
got me down all right, but how the —— do you think you're going to get me back 


cai ' fey . 


* dW ho’s Pip?” 


BY GUS ELEN. 
rT was about 1880 (twenty-three years ago). Pre would be found in his usual place 
on the garden wall, clapping his hands and whistling for all he was worth to 
his half a score pigeons or so taking 
their seemingly never-ending flight. 
Once a day or twice was not sufficient 
for Pie; he believed in keeping them 
constantly on the wing, and as regular 
as clockwork one might find him whistling 
(almost the day through) or banging a 
tea-tray and staring upwards with a 
dazed sort of glare in his eyes at his 
feathered tribe. Pir once pledged one 
of his shirts to purchase an extra pigeon 
to add to his collection, and being rather 
anxious to see it join the others in their 
flight, released it and it went straight 
away. One of his chums said: “ Hullo, 
Pir, there goes your shirt.” Everyone 
said bad would become of Pir. A sleepy, 
lazy boy, he delighted in mixing with 
all the silliest boys in the neighbourhood: 
Jackey Robinson, who always talked 
through his nose; George Fifey, who 
always wore a pair of boots three sizes 
too large for him, had a long nose, and 
a cap two sizes too small; Claudie 
Codlings, who had a habit of squeezing 
a piece of bread between his finger and 
thumb, and, stuttering in his speech, 
would, with remarkable quickness, shape this putty-like piece of bread into various 
funny things—a man’s nose, ear, &c. If any of Prr’s associates planned or arranged 
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for any wicked outing— poaching, stealing, or the like—he was never to be found with 
them, but always steered clear of being mixed up in anything of this sort, bad as he 
was. His father, one of the best a boy ever had (never lived to see what became of 
his lad), would often ask in a worried and anxious way of his wife: “ Has Pir found 
anything to do yet?” ‘Anything to do? Look at him out on the wall there ; that’s 
where he sits all day. Comes in when you have gone back to work, feeds himself, and 
goes back again. I can do nothing with him. ‘To-day he has had the kitchen full of 
boys at so much admission (while I have been out), giving them a magic-lantern 
performance, and stitched four of my best sheets together for the purpose. Look, too, 
at that enormous hole in the garden; he has emptied the cistern of its contents into 
it, and all the boys of the neighbourhood have been swimming and diving off the 
wall into it (to the disgust of the neighbours).” Anyway, a change came over Pip 
one day. He could not bear to see his father in tears when in trouble, brought about 
partly by him, perhaps, although there were others besides Pir at home; but Pre, with 
no trade, went away from home, slept in the streets one or two nights—sang in them. 
He found his way into sing-songs, and imitated some of the popular people of the day. 
Sing-songs were held at almost all the large public-houses at this time. The Chairman 
would announce him, tell a pathetic story, Pre would pass round with the hat, and 
come away with three or four shillings; he managed with great care to keep himself 
going on this. Joining a troupe of niggers, he found himself on summer day on the 
sands. Poor Pip little knew that when on a Sunday he would take a stroll about 
the front that the natty-looking little swmmer jacket he wore was someone’s pyjama 
sleeping jacket he bought at an old wardrobe shop. He became a great favourite 
on the sands with the public, and was christened Uncle Pip, and his comic business 
and songs became a very important attraction on the programme. One day he 
complained of the hard work he seemed to have allotted to him, and asked of the 
troupe to make it a little lighter, as the boiling hot sun pouring down-—and appearing 
constantly —was telling a little on him. They made it lighter by giving him the dirty 
kick out altogether, and he was told not to black up inthe morning. This did not 
frighten Pre. ‘He walked away from them; but he blacked up in the morning and 
went on the sands, two or three breakwaters away from the troupe. “ What's ’e 
going to do,”’ they all said, ‘on his own?” He pretty soon let them see. He took 
up his position and commenced a most determined speech: ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I am no longer a member of the minstrel troupe yonder. I have been discharged 
from them, and have come down this morning with the intention of singing to you 
the songs that you have always kindly appreciated, but unfortunately without the aid 
of accompaniment (I don’t suppose 1 shall miss the music so very much). After 
giving you the usual three songs and patter, I will take the liberty of passing amongst 
you, and if you think me worthy of support I hope you will not walk away. for the 
smallest mite will be thankfully received.”’ (“ Hear, hear!” applause, “ Well done, my 
lad,’ &c.) The result was, he collected about 16s. 10d. for about twenty-five minutes’ 
show, more than double his earnings for working all day with the troupe. One of 
the greatest things that pleased him was the crowd all seemed to gather round him 
and leave the troupe to sing to themselves. After Pir had finished he thanked his 
audience, I know, went home, washed up, returned, and threw the niggers, who were 
hard at it—a penny. 
If you would like to know who Pir was, ask 


= 5 

WoMEN ON THE STAGE.—Some time after 1620 a regular French theatre was established 
in London, where, without doubt, women acted. They had long before appeared on the 
Italian as well as the French stage. When in Venice, Coryat, in 1608, tells us he was at 
one of their play-houses and saw a comedy acted. “ The house is very beggarly and base in 
comparison to our stately play-houses in England; neither can their actors compare with 
us for apparell, shewes, and musicke. Here I observed certaine things that I never saw 
before; for I saw women act, a thing that I never saw before, though I have heard that 
it hath sometimes been used in London; and they performed it with as good a grace, 


uction, gesture, and whatsoever convenient for a player, as ever | saw any masculine 
actor.” 


H 
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A Cbrilling Adventure. 


- 


BY CHARLES BERTRAM. 


—™ |! all the delightful scenery of the world, none is grander or more full of 

©) interest than that to be found in early autumn on the Hudson. At every 
=o} bend of the river fresh beauties are 

discovered, exquisite kaleidoscopic views 

being continually presented to the lover 

of nature. The numerous verdure-clad 

islands made famous by Fennimore 

Cooper rise up out of the beautiful 

river. The Catskill Mountains, forming 

an appropriate background, conjure up 

in one’s imagination scenes of Indian 

life and warfare long past, and Rip van 

Winkle seems once more to come into 

existence, casting a halo of romance 

over this charming locality. A few 

years since I was making a professional 

tour of the United States and was 

accompanied by that splendid comedian 

and erstwhile friend of mine, Harry 

Brett, whose name as a genial songster 

is with many a household word. How 

delighted were the American audiences 

with his cheery songs, sung in his own 

inimitable breezy manner; how his 

“catch word” or chorus “All right, 

thanks” was in everybody’s mouth. 

We had worked our way up the Hudson, 

admiring its beauties, and arrived at a 

queer little town, Poughkeepsie. Having 

a day to spare, we went on a little journey 

of exploration. Harry always liked the unbeaten track when in search of adventure, 
and although a cheery friend, one would never have imagined he possessed the 
attributes of daring and pluck innate in his nature. I had long admired his courage 
und intrepidity ever since I witnessed the coolness he displayed whilst being chased 
by an alligator in New Orleans. Upon this particular day in Poughkeepsie, we 
decided to make a dash through the country to a place called Wakerman’s Falls, about 
ten miles distant, and started upon our journey at about 10 a.0. We left the road 
and struck across a nasty bit of low brush-wood, and felt ourselves quite away from 
the world. We had not proceeded more than two miles when we struck the road 
again, and there to my horror a couple of bears were before us about a hundred yards 
distant. They were standing on their hind legs, one an enormous brute about eight 
feet high, the other much smaller, about five feet only. My blood froze within my 
veins. Harry, with that nerve and presence of mind only to be found in one 
experienced in tracking big game, signalled me to be silent. We held a whispered 
council of war. I voted that we retired, but Harry would not hear of it; he said it 
was the most foolish thing to do under the circumstances, as the bears would be 
sure to pursue us. We were not armed, Harry had left the bowie knife he usually 
carried at the hotel, but we each had a stick. MHarry’s was the thicker, and I 
suggested that if we exchanged sticks I might be able to manage the small bear, 
whilst he with his experience could tackle the large one. We could see that the 
brutes had already sighted us, and I gave myself up for lost. We took cover to the 
best of our ability and the critical moment was approaching when a fearful shrieking 
noise behind us announced the approach of an electric trolly tram. My heart beat in 
gratitude for our deliverance. I flew to the track and was able to stop the car about 
fifty yards short of the bears. We boarded the tram and felt quite safe as the car 
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dashed past the brutes only a few feet distant. It was then that we observed that 
they were both muzzled, their keepers were lying asleep by the roadside a few yards 
farther on. We safely reached Wakerman’s Falls, but my belief in my friend Brett’s 


prowess is unabated. 2 


—2u ;Qroo—-—— 


9 Tw Golf. 


BY “ LITTLE TICH.” 


-HEN I first allowed myself to be inveigled into playing golf, I went like a 

{ lamb to the slaughter. I listened to the voice of the charmer. It pro- 
. ceeded from an actor friend of mine. 
Said he: “ When you have had a bad 
night, golf is a fine thing to clear your 
head in the morning.”’ 

I thanked him for suggesting that I 
suffered in the way he did, but told him 
my head was usually in its normal 
condition in the morning. Bui [ 
thought I would try the “royal and 
antient ”’ sport by way of exercise. 

He took me down to some links 
situated on a “ slow” line some five or 
six disconsolate stations out of London. 
I did not see anything of the links for 
a long time, but he introduced me to 
the club-house straight away. He said: 
“They keep some excellent whisky 
there.’’ It appears you cannot play the 
game properly until you have sampled 
it. It puts spirit into your efforts. 
He said golf is a Scottish institution, and 
so is whisky, and that the combination 
of the two makes a delightful blend. 

At last I bothered him to take me to 
the missing links. So he loaned me 
some clubs, and a half interest in one 
small boy, and took me out to a bleak, 
dreary, muddy expanse. 

“Here we are,” he said. There was somebody else there as well. It was the 
club professional, seeking whom he might devour. I think it spurred his appetite 
when he saw me. 

“‘ So,” I observed, “ this is where you play golf, is it?” 

‘““No,”’ he replied; “ we don’t play golf at all. We make a business of it.’ 

He placed the ball for me, very kindly, and told me how to swing my club. 

“In which direction am I to hit the ball?” I inquired. 

‘‘The first lesson,” he said, “ consists of just learning how to hit the ball. ‘The 
matter of direction you will commence to study in a month or two.” 

It was rather a discouraging opening, but I found he was pretty nearly right. I 
wanted to argue at first, but he said it was idle to address myself to him; I had 
better address myself to the ball. It took me about twenty-seven attempts before I 
got the ball away, and I left the turf in an awful state. My friend said he thought 
we had come to golf, not to plough. He went back to the club-house, saying it 
was sinful to neglect that excellent spirit which was such a prime feature of the 
place. He said if I liked I could go the round with the caddie. I only went part of 
the journey, and the conclusions I came to were these: Golf consists of, first, hitting 
the ball; next, losing the ball; third, losing the caddie; fourth, losing yourself ; 

Hz 
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fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, &c., adjournments to the club-house at frequent intervals. 
In fact, I found that many important members never leave the club-house under any 
pretext. For them, the whole science and mystery of the game is enshrined within 
those walls—in bottles. My friend asked me to come down again some other day. 
He assured me I should be most welcome. But I told him no. When I wanted 
exercise, I said, I could get it by walking round the houses at home; and it seemed 
a waste of time to make such a long journey in search of good whisky. I believe it 
can be obtained in London. I have no personal knowledge of the subject, but sundry 
of my friends assure me the fact is so. 

On the whole, I made up my mind that golf is a fine game for cranks and thirsty 
people. But for myself, I think I shall stick to dominoes. 


Pees e-, 


George Mozart and Queen Alexandra, 
BY GEORGE MOZART. 


HEN a boy of fourteen I was in a military band—the Prince of Wales’ Own 
Norfolk Artillery. His Majesty was Honorary Colonel of the regiment, and 
the band used to be ordered to Sandring- 
ham about twice a year. We stayed a week 
each time generally in November and 
December, when their Majesties had their 
birthday parties. 
We principally played for dinner 
(string band, of course), and during the 
week the servants’ and tenants’ ball we 
also had to play for, The King—of 
course, then Prince of Wales—was a 
grand M.C.; it was quite a treat to see 
him forming up the sets for quadrilles, 
&c., and I can assure you if he was out of 
the ballroom everything seemed to go 
woefully wrong. 
Our bandmaster at that time was a 
German, and a very peculiar, eccentric, 
irritable old man he was, though very 
clever and a splendid musician. The 
King was very fond of him. At every 
dinner, after the ladies had left, he would 
have Herr Dorla in the dining-room and 
have a chat with him; anyhow, the old 
man used to come back smacking his lips. 
The wine’s good at Sandringham—our 
mouths used to water—and the same re- 
Photo by Sus. mark might be applied to the beer we 
: drank out of horns, never glasses. We 
were well looked after, and stayed in the adjoining village (Dersingham) at an inn then 
called ‘*'The Cock,” but afterwards altered and re-christened ** The Feathers Hotel,”’ 
kept by Mr, and Mrs. Taylor. It would take too long to tell you all our adventures. 
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I remember I often walked miles to see the King and party shooting. especially when 
the Comtesse de Paris was one of the party. Sometimes on fine mornings we would 
play outside for breakfast; a military band on this occasion, of course, and, whether 
wet or fine, we would play ‘“ God bless the Prince of Wales’ under his bedroom window 
on his birthday morn, and we played the “ Danish Anthem ”’ under the window of the 
first lady in the land, our lovely Queen (then the Princess of Wales), also on her 
birthday. 

I remember on one occasion—a very frosty morning—we played outside for break- 
fast, after which the King and gentlemen would be off shooting. The ladies would 
come out of the principal entrance to watch them start and wish them good luck. I 
was then quite a little fellow ; I am not very big now, so you can imagine how small 
I must have looked in the uniform of an artillery bandsman at the age of tourteen. 

I was the drummer of the band, and had to look after and play all the effects as 
well—triangle, cymbals, castanets, sleigh-bells, music-stand, books, &e. I have 
already said our bandmaster was irritable; not only was he irritable, but he took likes 
and dislikes to members of the band, lasting only for short periods, thank goodness. 
Then he would be very nice, so that when he was nice the sergeant would be so also, 
and would order someone to help me to carry all my traps to and from the places in 
which we were told to play ; but if I was in disgrace, oh, dear! I had to struggle with 
the lot. On this occasion I was in the latter stage, and after we had finished playing, 
and they had finished breakfast, out came the King and Queen and all the 
party. The Queen stood surrounded by a group of ladies, including her three charm- 
ing daughters. The gentlemen started off on their shooting expedition, the ladies 
remaining behind. We were told we were not required any longer. It was beastly 
cold ; I could not feel my drum-sticks. We were ordered to pack up and carry our 
things to the servanis’ hall. I shall never forget it. I dare say you have seen the 
negro comedian in a sketch doing the old business — picking up one parcel and 
dropping another, &c. Well, that was fool’s play to mine. First of all the music- 
stand fell over, then the book, then the cymbals and sleigh-bells would come with 
a crash on the hard frosty ground. I felt myself going all colours. The ladies were 
standing all round; and although I had been cold only a minute before, I felt like a 
perfect voleano. At last I managed to grip the lot; and after letting some of the 
things fall in order to get a rest on my way, I succeeded in my efforts, and arrived at 
the servants’ hall. We were then ordered by the sergeant to fall in and to march out 
of the grounds on our way back to Dersingham. On falling in with the rest I dis- 
covered I had lost one of my gloves. I tried to hide my hand, but the sergeant’s 
sharp military eyes were too quick. He spotted me ; asked me to put on my other glove. 
I told him I must have left it behind at the place where we had just been playing 
against the principal entrance. He ordered me back to find it. Great Scot! when 
I got there the ladies were still chatting together. I was extremely nervous; I 
daren’t disobey orders ; and besides, the band and sergeant were waiting for me out- 
side the servants’ hall. So 1 plucked up courage and advanced towards the ladies, feel- 
ing I should like to sink through the earth, and when I got quite close I saw my glove 
lying on the ground within a yard of where the Queen was standing. Most of the 
ladies were tall, which made me look awfully short. However, I put on a second 
effort and advanced quite in front of the Queen, saluted, stooped, picked up my glove, 
saluted again, right-about-turned, and marched off towards the servants’ hall, getting 
one of the biggest laughs of my life from the ladies. 


Gn ogee 


Quin as Cuamont.—What, asks an old writer, would our modern beaux think of young 
Chamont as I have seen Mr. Quin act him at the age of sixty? He was equipped in a long 
grisly half-powdered periwig hanging low down on each side of the dress and down at the 
back, a heavy scarlet coat and waistcoat trimmed with broad gold lace, black velvet 
breeches, a black silk neck-cloth, black stockings, a pair of square-toed shoes with an old- 
fashioned pair of stone buckles; and the youthful, the fiery Chamont adorned himself 
with a pair of stiff high-topped white gloves, with a broad, old, scalloped lace hat. When 
he had taken it off his head, pressing the old wig, and viewing his “fair round belly with 
fat capon lined,” he looked like Sir John Brute in the drunken scene. 
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Hew Plays and Hmportant Revivals 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1902, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1903, 


ADELPHI. 

The Christian King; or, Alfred of Exgle-land, play, in five acts, by Wilson Barrett 
(originally produced at the Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, on November 6, 1902), Dec. 18. 

A Queen of Society, drama, in three acts, by Cecil Raleigh, February 5. 

Skipper d Co., Wall Street, comedy, by H. J. W. Dam (for copyright purposes), April 2s, 

Rumpelstiltzkin, fairy play, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, May 18. 

Ali Baba, version of “ The Arabian Nights” story, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, May 18. 

A Point of Honour, play, in one act, by A. Owen-Lewis and Eille Norwood, May 22. 

Andromaque, Racine’s tragedy (Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s season), June 17. 

Bohémos, fantaisie, in one act, by M. Miguel Lamacois (Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s season), 
June 17. 

Bob, operetta, in one act, written by Cunningham Bridgman, composed by Frangois Cellier 
(originally produced at Her Majesty's Theatre, Walsall, April 8, 1903), June 18. 

Plus Que Reine, play, in six acts, by Emile Bergerat (for the first time in London) (Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt’s season), June 29. 

Em'ly, adaptation, in four acts, by T. Gideon Warren and Ben Landeck, of “ David 
Copperfield,” August 1. 

Hedda Gabler, Italian version of Ibsen’s play ; Eleanora Duse’s season), October 7. 

Francesca da Rimini, tragedy, in five acts, by Gabriele D’Annunzio (played in the original 
Italian by Eleanora Dose and company), October 10. 


REVIVALS. 
The Manxman, adapted by Wilson Barrett from Hall Caine (produced originally at the 
Lyric, November 16, 1896), January 14. 
The Silver King, play, in five acts, by Henry Arthur Jones and Henry Herman, January 21. 
The Worst Woman in London, drama, in four acts, by Walter Melville (originally produced 
at the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, October 23, 1899), March 7. 
Her Second Time on Earth, drama, in four acts, by Walter Melville (originally produced 
at the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, October 19, 1902), May 16. 
La Gioconda, tragedy, in four acts, by Gabriele D’Annunzio (opening of Eleanora Duse’s 
Italian season), October 5. 
Magda, Italian translation by Richard Nathanson of Sudermann’s play (Eleanora Duse’s 
season), October 6. 
La Signora dalle Camelie, Italian version of La Dame aux Camélias (Eleanora Duse's 
season), October 24. 
La Principessa Giorgio, drama, in three acts, by Alexandre Dumas /jils (Eleanora Duse’s 
season), October 31. 
APOLLO. 


The Londoners, farcical adventure in three acts, adapted by Henry Whitestone from 
Robert Hichens’s novel of the same name. March 26. 


AVENUE. 

Brown at Brighton, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fenton Mackay and Walter Stephens 
(originally produced at the Princess of Wales’s Theatre, Kennington, on May 5, 1902, 
as Why Brown went to Brighton), December 20. 

The Adoption of Archibald, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Edgar Selwyn (originally 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Worthing, February 2, 1903), February 6. 

By Mutual Consent, duologue, by C. Windermere, February 6. 

The Prophecy, romantic play, in four acts, by Richard Ganthony (first produced at the 
Grand Theatre, Fulham, on December 1, 1902), March 10. 

diow to Win Him, comedy, in four acts, adapted from Leon Xaraf and Michel Carré’s 
French comedy, Pour Etre Aimer, by Cosmo Gordon-Lennox (for copyright purposes), 
March 17. 

The Little Countess, play, in four acts, by George P. Bancroft, May 2. 

Lorna Doone, play, in four acts, by Annie Hughes, founded on the novel by Richard D. 
Blackmore, June 30. 

Dolly Varden, comic opera, in two acts, written by Stanislaus Stange, music by Julian 
Edwards (originally produced in America), October 1. 
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BRITANNIA. 
King Krooked, pantomime, by Charles Wilmott, December 26. 
Jack and Jill, Easter pantomime, written by John Tiller and Jay Hickory Wood ; lyrics 
by Jay Hickory Wood and Arthur Sturgess (opening night of the theatre under the 
management of Mr. Tom Barrasford), April 20. 


COMEDY. 

The Mouse, comedy, in three acts, translated by J. T. Grein and Henry Hooton from 
Edward Pailleron’s La Souris, December 11. 

A Code of Honour, society comedy-drama, in three acts, by Gustav Blumberg and Cecil 
Stephenson (copyright performance), February 9. 

The M.I. (Mounted Infantry), musical sketch, by Henry Grattan and Herbert Clayton, 
music by Augustus Barratt, March 24. 

John Ermine, drama, based by Louis Evan Shipman on the story of Frederick Remington 
(for copyright purposes), July 30. 

The Climbers, a play of New York life, in four acts, by Clyde Fitch, September 5. 


COURT. 
The Tempest, produced by Mr, J. H. Leigh at the re-opening of the theatre, October 26, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Maguelone, opera, in one act, by M. Missa, libretto by Michel Carré, July 20 (Royal Opera). 
The Cross and the Crescent, opera, in four acts, founded on John Davidson’s For the 
Crown, a version of Pour La Couronne, by Francois Coppée, composed by Colin 
M‘Alpin (prize opera, produced by Moody-Manners Company), September 22. 


CRITERICN., 

A Clean Slate, comedy, in three acts, by R. C, Carton (re-opening), February 10. 

The Altar of Friendship, comedy, in four acts, by Madeleine Lucette Ryley, March 24. 

The Marriage of Kitty, transferred from Wyndham’s to the Criterion, April 27. 

Just Like Callaghan, farce, in three acts, adapted by Cosmo Gordon-Lennox from Le Coup 
de Fouet (Paris Nouveautés, January 10, 1901), by Maurice Hennequin and Georges 
Duval, June 3. 

Billy's Little Love Affair, light comedy, in three acts, by H. V. Esmond, September 2. 

The Light that Lies ina Woman's Eyes, play, by E. H. Sothern (copyright performance), 
September 11. 

The Mirror, Japanese play, in one act, by Rosina Filippi, September 15. 


REVIVAL. 
Caste, comedy, in three acts, by Tom Robertson, May 23. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by Humphrey E. Brammall, December 23. 
A Woman Tamer ; ov, How to be Happy Though Married, farce, by Neville Doone, April 6. 
All Through Arabella, farcical comedy, in three acts, by B. M. Dittini and Mrs. Calvert 
Routledge (originally produced at Blackpool on December 8, 1902), April 20. 


2), J 
DALY'S. 
[No New Propuctions.| 


DRURY LANE. 
Mother Goose, pantomime, written and invented by J. Hickory Wood and Arthur Collins, 
December 26. 
Dante, play, in a prologue and four acts, by Victorien Sardou and Emile Moreau, rendered 
into English by Laurence Irving, April 30. 
The Flood Tide, melo-farce, in four acts, by Cecil Raleigh, September 17. 


DUKE OF YORRK’S. 
Fools of Nature, play, in four acts, by H. V. Esmond (copyright performance), March 11. 
Ransom’s Folly, play, by Richard Harding Davis (for copyright purposes), July 21. 
Valentine and Pauline, romantic play, in four acts, by Charles Hannan (produced for 
copyright purposes), July 30. 
Letty, drama, in four acts and an epilogue, by Arthur W. Pinero, October 8. 
The Pretty Sister of José, comedy, by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett (copyright performance), 
October 16. 
ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
A Father of 90, musical comedy, in three acts, by Wal Pink and Herbert Darnley 
(originally produced at the Eden Theatre, Brighton, September 29, 1902), December 1. 
The Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Stanley Rogers, December 24. 


A Living Clue, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Armiger Harvey and Heath Hoken, 
March 9. 
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The Little Christians, play, in a prologue and three acts, by Walter Charles Bellows 
(copyright performance), March 11. 

The Duchess of Devonshire, comedy, in four acts, by Mrs. Charles A. Doremus (copyright 
performance), April 1. 

Oliver Twist, version, i» four acts, of Charles Dickens's novel, April 13, 

1 Little Hobby, comedietta, in one act, by Cland Agnew, November 2. 


NEW GAIETY THEATRE. 
Opened by Mr. George Edwardes on October 26, 1903, with The Orchid, musical play, in two 
acts, by James T. Tanner, lyries by Adrian Ross and Percy Greenbank, music by Ivan 
Caryll and Lionel Monckton, with additional numbers by Paul Rubens. 


OLD GAIETY. 


The Linkman ; or, Gaiety Memories, dialogue, by George Grossmith, jun., February 21. 


GARRICK, 

Water Babies, adaptation of the late Charles Kingsley’s book, by Rutland Barrington, 
music by Frederick Rosse, additional numbers by Albert Fox and the late Alfred 
Cellier, December 18. 

Amelia, a domestic episode, by Nigel Playfair, January 22. 

Whitewashing Julia, comedy, in three acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, March 2. 

La Passerelle (original of The Marriage of Kitty), farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
Madame Gresac and M. De Croisset (Madame Rejane’s season), June 29. 

The Soothing System, episode, adapted from a story by Edgar Allan Poe, by Arthur 
Bourchier, July 30. 

The Golden Silence, play, in four acts, by C. Haddou Chambers, September 22. 


REVIVALS. 
Les Deux Ecoles, comedy, by Alfred Capus (opening of Madame Jeanne Granier'’s season), 
June &, 
The Bishop's Move, play, in three acts, by John Oliver Hobbes and Murray Carson, July 13. 
Delicate Ground, comedietta, by Charles Dance, July 13. 


GRAND (ISLINGTON). 

Dick Whittington, pantomime, by Walter Summers, December 26. 

Little Nell, new version, in four acts, by Oswald Brand, of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
February 23. 

Oliver Twist, version, in four acts, by Oswald Brand, of Charles Dickens’s novel, March 30. 

Over Niagara Falls, melodrama, in four acts, by Joseph Le Brandt, April 27. 

No Thoroughfare ; or, The Story. of a Foundling, stage version, in a prologue and four 
acts, by Oswald Brand, of the Christmas Story, by Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins, 
May 11. 

Bleak House ; or, Events in the Life of Jo, adapted from Charles Dickens by Oswald 
Brand, June 1. 

| Life for a Life, drama, in five acts, by Walter Beaumont and Stephen Baring, June 8. 

The City of Pleasure, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by George R. Sims (adapted from 
Gigolette, by MM. Tarbe and Decourcelle—Ambigu, November 25, 1893), August 31. 

Monte Cristo; or, The Prisoners of the Chateau D'If, dramatic version, by Oswald 
Brand, of the story by Alexendre Dumas the Elder, November 2. 


REVIVAL. 


Green Bushes, drama, by John Baldwin Buckstone (originally produced at the Adelphi on 
January 27, 1845), September 14. 


GREAT QUEEN STREET THEATRE. 

Die Miitter, drama, in four acts, by Geo. Hirschfeld (German season), December 8. 

Die Zartlichen Verwandten, comedy, by Roderick Benedix (German season), December 11. 

Das Grosse Licht, drama, in four acts, by Felix Philippi (German season), December 16. 

Fritzchen, play, in one act, by Hermann Sudermann (German season), December 23. 

Pension Schiller, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Carl Laufs (German season), Dec. 23. 

Der Schwabenstreich, comedy, in four acts, by Franz Von Schinthan (Geman season), 
December 30. 

Liebeli, drama, in three acts, by Arthur Schnitzler (German season), January 6. 

Die Revolver-Journalisten (Die Gerechtigkeit), comedy, in five acts, by Otto Ernst (German 
season), January 8, 

Die Rote Robe, German translation of La Robe Rouge, drama, in four acts, by Eugéne 
Brieux, January 17. 

Prinz Papillon, comedy, in four acts, by Franz Von Schinthan (German season), January 24. 

Der Raub der Sabinerinnen, farcical comedy, in four acts, by Franz and Pav! Von Schinthan 
(German season), January 31, 

Das Glick im Winkel, drama, in three acts, by Hermann Sudermann (German season), 
February 10. 
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Die Versunkene Glocke, fairy play, in five acts, by Gerhart Hauptmann (German season), 
February 11. 

Es Lebe das Leben, drama, in five acts, by Hermann Sudermann (German season), Feb. 23, 

Der Hochzeitstag, comedy, in four acts, by Wilhelm Wolters and Kinigsbrun-Schaup 
(German season), March 5. 

Die Hochzeitsreise, farcical sketch, by Wilhelm Wolters (German season), March 5. 

Doktor Klaus, comedy, in five acts, by Adolph L’Arronge (German season), March 12. 

The Man and His Picture, play, in five acts, adapted from Hermann Sudermann’s play, 
Sodoms Ende (originally produced at the Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, on 
March 11,1903), March 18. 

Dumbbell Daisy, farcical comedy, in three acts, by A. P. K. Sidney Carlton, September 25. 

Mummydom, fancy, in one act, by Rutland Barrington and W. Bendall, September 25. 

The Lower Depths, English translation, in four acts, by Laurence Irving, of Maxim Gorky’s 
work (Stage Society!, November 30. 


HAYMARKET., 

The Unforeseen, play, in four acts, by Robert Marshall, December ». 

The Clandestine Marriage, comedy, in four acts, by George Colman and David Garrick 
(produced in 1766), March 17. 

Cousin Kate, comedy, in three acts, by Hubert Henry Davies, June 18. 

— Love My Dog, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Alexander Yorke and Russell Vaun, 
July 9. 

The Monkey's Paw, story, in three scenes, by W. W. Jacobs, dramatised by Louis N. Parker, 
October 6. 

REVIVAL. 

Shades of Night, fantasy, in one act, by Robert Marshall (originally produced at the 

Lyceum Theatre, March, 1896), July 20. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. 

Resurrection, drama, in four acts, adapted from Tolstoy’s novel, by Henri Bataille and 
Michael Morton, February 17. 

The Gordian Knot, play, in three acts, by Claude Lowther, May 20. 

Flodden Field, drama, in a prelude and two acts, by Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate (Guy's 
Hospital Entertainment), June 8. 

The Man Who Was, dramatisation, by Kinsey Peile, of a story by Rudyard Kipling (Guy’s 
Hospital Entertainment), June 8. 


King Richard IT, Shakespeare's tragedy, arranged by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, September 10. 


REVIVAL. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (arranged by Mr. Beerbolim Tree, in three acts), January 17. 


IMPERIAL. 

The Crossways, play, in four acts, by Mrs. Langtry and Mr. J. Hartley Manners (originally 
produced on October 2 at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, under the title of Virginia), 
December 8. 

When We Dead Awaken, dramatic epilogue, in three acts, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by 
William Archer, January 26. 

A Man of Honour, play, in four acts, by William Somerset Maugham, February 22. 

The Two Mr. Wetherbys, middle-class comedy, in three acts, by St. John Hankin, March 15. 

The Vikings, version, in four acts, of Henrik Ibsen’s “ Warriors of Helgeland” (Miss Ellen 
Terry’s season), April 15. 

The Good Hope, play, in four acts, by Hermann Heijermans, translated by Christopher 
St. John, by arrangement with J.T. Grein, April 27. 

The Golden Rose; or, The Scarlet Woman, a “ bas-relief,’ by Ian Robertson (Stage 
Society), June 8. 

The Waters of Bitterness, play, in one act, by S. M. Fox (Stage Society), June 8. 

The Admirable Bashville ; or, Constancy Rewarded, drama, in two tableaux, by G. 
Bernard Shaw, founded on the axthor’s novel, “Cashel Byron’s Profession” (Stage 
Society), June 8. 

REVIVAL. 
Much Ado About Nothing, Shakespeare’s comedy (Ellen Terry’s season), May 23. 


LYCEUM. 


CLOSED. | 


LYRIC, 
The Light that Failed, play, in a prologue and three acts, adapted by “George Fleming” 
from Rudyard Kipling’s novel, February 7. 
The Medal and the Maid, comedy, in two acts, boc k by Owen Hall, lyrics by Charles H. 
Taylor, additional lyrics by George Rollit and Paul Rubens, music by Sidney Jones, 
April 25. 
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A Woman of the World, drama, in four acts, by Tom Terriss (copyright performance), 
June 13. 
The Duchess of Dantzic, romantic light opera, in three acts, book and lyrics by Henry 
Hamilton, music by Ivan Caryll, October 17. 
REVIVAL. 
Othello, Shakespeare’s tragedy, revived by Mr. Forbes-Robertson, December 15. 


NEW THEATRE (ST. MARTIN’S LANE). 

Opened on March 12, 1903, by Sir Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore with a revival 
of Rosemary: That's for Remembrance, by Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson. 

The Light that Failed, transferred from the Lyric to the New Theatre, April 20. 

’Enery Brown, duologue, by Edward Granville, June 23. 

The Joy of Living, translation, in five acts, by Edith Wharton, of Hermann Sudermann’s 
Es Lebe das Leben (Mrs. Patrick Campbell's season), June 24. 

Captain Dieppe, play, in three acts, by Anthony Hope (copyright performance), Sept. 11. 

Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace (originally produced at Wyndham’s on May 12, 1903), transferred 
to New Theatre, September 23. 

Convicts, play, in one act, by Edwin Holland and Robert Hilliard (copyright performance), 
October 24. 

That Man and I, play, in a prologue and four acts, by Mrs. Frances Hodgsor Burnett 
(copyright performance), October 24. 

REVIVAL. 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, play, by A. W. Pinero, July 11. 


PAVILION. 

Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by J. James Hewson, December 26. 

A Human Terror, drama, im a prologue and three acts, founded on Eugtne Sue’s novel, 
“The Mysteries of Paris,” by Henry Merriman, March 9. 

The World’s Way, drama, in five acts, by Charles Hannan, May 18. 

For Love and Money, melodrama, in four acts, by John Stanfield (originally produced at 
the Comedy Theatre, Manchester, on August 4, 1902), June 15. 

A Great Sensation, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and Ben Landeck, August 31. 

The Woman from Gaol, drama, in four acts, by George R. Sims, September 7. 

A Past Redeemed, drama, in four acts, by J. James Hewson, October 5. 

Under the Canopy, Russo-Jewish drama, in four acts, by J. James Hewson (partly suggested 
by Joseph Hatton’s novel, “ By Order of the Czar”), November 2. 


If Men were Honest, drama, in four acts, by Albert Ward (copyright performance), 
November 11, 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

Fiamma, play, in four acts, translated from the French of Mario Uchard by J, T. Grein 
and Henry Hooton, January 9. 

The School Girl, musical play, in two acts, book by Henry Hamilton and Paul Potter, lyrics 
by Charles H. Taylor, music by Leslie Stuart, May 9. 

The New Régime, piece, in one act, by Charles Brookfield, June 25. 

The Meeting, duologue, by Robert Ganthony, June 25. 

Time is Money, play, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, June 25, 


PRINCESS’S. 
CLOSED.) 
ROYALTY. 
The Honour of a Rogue, romantic play, in one act, by A. Constance Smedley and Cosmo 
Hamilton, January 31. 
A Snug Little Kingdom, comedy, in three acts, by Mark Ambient, January 31. 
The Man-trap, domestic drama, in three acts (founded on a novel by Sir William Magnay, 
Bart.), by Montague Marks (for copyright purposes), April 3. 
The Exile, play, in three acts, by Lloyd Osbourne and Austin Strong (Mr. Martin Harvey’s 
season), May 9. 
Der Sturmgeselle Sokrates, play, by Hermann Sudermann (opening of German season’, 
October 31. 
Kaltwasser, comedy, in three acts, by Ludwig Fulda (German season), November 7. 
College Crampton, comedy, in five acts, by Gerhart Hauptmann (German season), Nov. 14. 
Die Zwillingsschwester (original of The Twin Sister, Duke of York's, January 1, 1902), 
comedy, in four acts, by Ludwig Fulda (German season), November 16. 
Narciss, play, in five acts, by A. E. Brachvogel (German season), November 25. 
REVIVAL. 
Heimat, play, by Hermann Sudermann (German season), November 23. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


[CLosep.} 
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ST. JAMES'’S. 

Old Heidelberg, English version, in five acts, by Rudolf Bleichmann, of Withelm Meyer 
Forster's comedy, Alt Heidelberg, March 19. 

The Cardinal, drama, in four acts, by Lowis N. Parker (Mr. E, S. Willard’s season), 
August 31. 

REVIVAL. 

Tom Pinch, dramatisation of certain incidents in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” by J. J. Dilley and 
Lewis Clifton, September 5, 

SAVOY. 

A Princess of Kensington, comic opera, in two acts, written by Basil Hood, composed by 
Edward German, January 22. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

A Little Un-Fairy Princess, play, in three acts, by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
December 20. 

For Sword or Song, poetical musical play, by Robert George Legge, made by Louis Calvert, 
and musick’d by Raymond Roze (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle 
on-Tyne, on September 18, 1902), January 21. 

A Maker of Comedies, comedy, in one act, by Clotilde Graves, February 9. 

In Dahomey, musical comedy, in three acts, written and staged by Jesse A. Shipp, lyrics 
by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, composed by Will Marion Cook, May 16. 

The Fisher Maiden, musical play, by Arthur J. Lamb, music by Harry von Tilzer (copy- 
right performance), September 11. 


STANDARD. 
Judy ; or, A Child of the Streets, melodrama, in four acts, December 15. 
Sentenced for Life, drama, in four acts, by Frank Bateman (originally produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Birmingham, on December 17, 1900), August 24. 
A Girl’s Cross Roads, play, in four acts, by Walter Melville, October 5. 


STRAND. 
The Crammers ; or, The Short Vacation, light comedy, in three acts, by W. Sapte, jun., 
July 2. 
SURREY. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by George Conquest, December 26. 
A City of Sin, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and William Muskerry (originally 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Barnsley, December 22, 1902), February 9. 
Eve the Temptress, tragedy, in one scene, by G. B. Nichols and Arthur Conquest, Feb. 24. 
A Voice from the Grave, drama, in four acts, by S. Planche and F. Denman-Wood 
(originally produced at the Grand Theatre, Walsall, July 21, 1902), March 30. 
The Bones of Men, drama, in a prologue and four acts, adapted by Cyril M. Church from 
the novel of Martin H. Potter, April 6. 
Wife or Widow ? play, by Roland Oliver (copyright performance), April 9. 
The Hidden Crime, American drama, in four acts, by John P. Lockney, May 4. 
When Darkness Falls ; or, The Cry of the Children, play, in four acts, May 18. 
The Old, Old Story, sketch, in one act and three scenes, by G. B. Nichols, May 25. 
By Sheer Pluck, drama, in four acts, by Bertram Damer (originally produced at the 
Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, June 16, 1903), June 29. 
The Biggest Scamp on Earth, melodrama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore, August 3. 
A Traitor Prince, oriental drama, in four acts, by George A. De Grey (originally produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Smethwick, August 3, 1903), September 7. 
Fiends of London, melodrama, by Herbert Fuller (originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Batley, August 3, 1903), September 21. 
Her Partner in Sin, drama, in four acts, by G. B. Nichols and George Conquest, Nov. 2. 
Vultures of London; or, In Toils of Terror, drama, in four acts, by Julian Rochefort. 
November 9. 
TERRY'S. 
The Little Postmistress, comedy, in three acts, adapted by Charles Gregory and Wilson 
Fisher from La Petite Fonctionnaire, by Alfred Capus, December 31. 
A Little Princess, Mrs. Frances Hodgson-Burnett’s play, A Little Un-Fairy Princess, 
renamed and transferred from the Shaftesbury to Terry’s, January 19. 
My Lady Molly, comedy opera, in two acts, music by Sidney Jones, book and lyrics by G. 
H. Jessop, additional lyrics by Perey Greenbank and Charles H. Taylor (originally 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, August 11, 1902), March 14. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


Edmund Kean, play, in one act, by Gladys Unger, incidental music composed by Ellaline 
Terriss, January 10. 

A Proud Prince: a Story of Robert, King of Sicily, by Justin Huntley McCarthy 
(copyright performance), September 11. 
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WEST LONDON. 


Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, by William Bailey, jun., December 24. 

The Father of Her Child, domestic drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and Forbes 
Dawson, February 9. 

The City of Millions, drama, in five acts, by Charles Berte and William Bailey, jun., June 1, 

At Break of Day, drama, in four acts, by W. Bailey, jun., and Charles Berte, August 24. 


WYNDHAM'S. 

The Way of War, play, in one act, by Francis Prevost (Mr. Prevost Battersby), Dec. 8. 

Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace, play, in four acts, by Hubert Henry Davies, May 12. 

Glittering Gloria, farce, in three acts, by Hugh Morton, July 21. 

Marshal Ney ; or, The Soldiers of France, piece, in one act, by Louis Coen (originally 
produced on April 27, 1908, at the National Sporting Club, Covent Garden, W.C.), 
July 28. 

Little Mary, an uncomfortable play, in a prologue and two acts, by J. M. Barrie, Sept, 24. 

Angelina's Lover, comedy, in one act, by Frank Stayton, September 24. 


REVIVAL. 
Rosemary: That's for Remembrance, play, in four acts, by Louis N. Parker and Murray 
Carson (originally produced at the Criterion on May 16, 1896), April 29. 


SUNDRIES. 

Mrs. Garth's Tealousy, play, in four acts, by Walter Ellis (played by amateurs); Brunswick 
House, Wandsworth Road, December 8. 

One Day in June, play, in one act, by R. M. Heath (produced by amateurs); Surrey 
Masonic Hall, December 8. 

Domestic Strategy, humorous sketch, by Maurice Casi; Ladbroke Hall, January 7. 

A Snapt Gold Ring, drama, in one act, by Miss E. White and Edward Wolstenholme ; 
Ladbroke Hall, January 7. 

That Frenchwoman, farce, by Mary Ellis Smith ; Ladbroke Hall, January 7. 

Burglars, farce, in two acts, by Patrick Wharncliff (copyright performance); Town Hall, 
Wandsworth, January 19. 

My Brother-in-Law, comedy, in one act, by Beatrice Knollys; Queen’s Gate Hall, W., 
February 14. 

Once Upon a Time, fairy cantata, founded on the ancient story of “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
retold and lyrically arranged by G. H. Jessop, music by Liza Lehmann; Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W., February 22. 

Feet of Clay, play, in one act, by Hubert S. Ryan (played by amateurs); Cripplegate 
Institute, E.C., March 28, 

En Voyage, farcical comedietta, in one act, by Louis Coen; National Sporting Club, 
Covent Garden, April 27. 

Marshal Ney; or, Soldiers of France, dramatic episode, in one act, by Louis Coen; 
National Sporting Club, Covent Garden, April 27. 

The Hour Glass, a morality, in one act, by W. B. Yeats (produced by amateurs under the 
direction of the Irish National Theatre Society); Queen’s Gate Hall, May 2. 

Twenty-five, play, in one act, by Lady Gregory (produced by amateurs under the direction 
of the Irish National Theatre Society); Queen’s Gate Hall, May 2. 

Kathleen Ni Houlihan, play, in one act, by W. B. Yeats (produced by amateurs under 
the direction of the Irish National Theatre Society); Queen’s Gate Hall, May 2. 

The King’s Messenger, operetta, by Sivey Levey ; Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, S.W., May 19. 

Maud, Chief Justice, written by Cairns James and Vivian Matthews, music by Augustus 
Barratt; Steinway Hall, May 21. 

Punchinella ; or, The Masked Marriage, musical play, in one act, by George H. Chester 
and Frank Hodson (produced by the Apollo Operatic Society); Wellington Hall, N.W., 
June 10, 

Cry Quits, play, in one act, arranged by H. Austin; Brixton Hall, June 16. 

The Artist's Revenge, piece, in one act, partly founded on Ouida’s novel, “Puck,” and 
converted into one act by H. Austin; Brixton Hall, June 16. 

Young England, play, in three acts, by Mary Woodifield and H. Courthope ; St. Andrew’s 
Hall, West Kensington, June 27. 

Ecus et Parchemins, play, in one act, by Comte De St. André; Cambridge Hall, Camber- 
well Road, S.E., June 30. 

Comus, masque, by John Milton, music by Henry Lawes (revived); Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, July 1. 

The Hue and Cry after Cupid, masque, by Ben Jonson (revived); Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, July 1. 

The Faithful Shepherdess, pastoral comedy, by John Fletcher ; Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, July 6. 

A Game of Bridge, comedy, in one act, by George Trevor; West Theatre, Albert Hall, 
July 6. 
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Eileen Alannah; or, The Outlaws of the Glen, Irish drama, in four acts, by Richard 
Mahoney ; Myddelton Hall, Islington, September 5. 

In Old New York, play, by Miss H. Marsland (copyright performance); Forest Gate Public 
Hall, September 19. 

For King Monmouth, romantic play, in one act, by Max Pireau (copyright performance) ; 
Assembly Rooms, Balham, October 28. 


Produced at Suburban Theatres, 
ALEXANDRA PALACE THEATRE. 


Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, invented by John Henderson, December 26. 
The Ring that Binds, drama, in four acts (originally produced at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Southampton, July 27, 1903), by Herbert Sargent, September 7. 


BALHAM, DUCHESS. 


Clause No. 6, play, m one act, by Charles Windermere, December 29. 

The Isle of Champagne, musical comedy, in three acts, libretto by T. Gilbert Perry, 
music by Alfred Sugden (originally produced at the Aihambra Theatre, Stourbridge, 
August 4, 1902), January 19. 


BALHAM, EMPIRE THEATRE. 
The Primrose Way, serious interlude, in one act, by Nugent Monck (orginally produced 
at Opera House, Yeovil, January 26, 1903), September 21. 
A Faithful Friend, drama, in four acts, by Lewis Gilbert and T. W. Rawson (originally 
produced at Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, December 15, 1902), November 9. 


BAYSWATER, BIJOU. 

Won by Waiting, comedietta, by Miss Queenie Sichel, December 6. 

Her Ladyship’s Daughter, play, in one act, by Miss Eweretta Lawrence, December 6. 

A Modus Vivendi, duologue, by Leslie Fomm, December 6. 

The Sousa Girl, comic operetta, in two acts, by Cornelius Vanderbilt, music by Signor 
Brunetti, Grace Mellor, George Le Brinn, the Duke of Rovigo, and Cornelius Vander 
bilt, December 17. 

Where's Baby ? sketch, by J. Hickory Wood and E. 1. Furst, April 21. 

A Turkish Bath, duologue, by Arthur Chapman and E, L. Furst, April 21. 

The Music-Master, musical farce, in one act, by Walter Mallett, music by Henry Smith 
(produced by amateurs), April 22. 

In Gay Algiers, musical comedy, by Herbert Shelley and Reginald Bacchus (copyright 
performance), May 16. 

Machine Made, farcical impossibility, by J. L. Balbi (copyright performance), October 10, 

Mademoiselle Napoleon, musical comedy, in three acts, by Jean Richepin, adapted by 
J. Herbert, music by Gustave Luders, (copyright performance), October 20. 

The Fotheringay, play, in one act, adapted from Thackeray's “ Pendennis,” by Patrick 
Kirwan, October 29. 

Anna, play, in four acts, by Berte Thomas (copyright performance), October 30, 


BRIXTON THEATRE, 
The Duchess of Europe, farcical comedy, in two ac’s, by Bernard Masters, April 6, 
Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, farcical piece, in three acts, by Harry and Edward 
Paulton (revised), originally produced at the Opera House, Coventry, July 29, 1901 
(first London production August 6, 1902), November 9. 


CAMBERWELL, METROPOLE. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men, dramatisation, by Jan Van Wetherelt (Janette Steer), 
of Sir Walter Besant and James Rice’s novel, December 1. 

The Broken Barrier, play, in four acts, by H. C. M. Hardinge, Marcel 2. 

Sparkles’ Little System, comedietta, by Neville Doone, March 2. 
His Fatal Beauty, musical farcical comedy, in three acts, by Arthur Shirley, with lyrics by 
H. Chance Newton, Herbert Shelley, and W, Parke, music by John Crook, April 27. 
Margot, play, in three acts, by Alphonse Daudet (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Windsor, May 18, 1903), May 25. 

Defending His Honour, drama, in four acts, by Lingford Carson (originally produced at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Keighley, November 10, 1902), August 17. 

The American Widow, comedietta, by Rosina Filippi, August 24. 
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REVIVAL. 


Alice in Wonderland, the fairy dream play, adapted by H. Savile Clark from Lewis 
Carroll’s work, music by Walter Slaughter, December 26. 


CAMDEN (Camden Town). 


Aladdin, pantomime, by Fred Bowyer, December 26. 

André Chenier, opera, in four acts, by Umberto Giordano (originally produced in England 
at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, on April 2, 1903), April 16. 

The Crimson Club, drama, in five acts, by Wilfred Hall and M. James (originally pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, Oldham, May 11, 1903), June 15. 

A Path of Thorns, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and Sutton Vane, August 31. 


CLAPHAM, SHAKESPEARE. 
The Best Must Win, drama, in four acts, by Myles Wallerton and Francis Gilbert, 
December 15 
Little Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by Victor Stevens, December 26. 
The Sands of Time, drama, in four acts, by J. T. Pryce-Jenkins, February 28. 


CROUCH END, OPERA HOUSE 


Cinderella, pantomime, by Charles Kitts, December 26. 
An Actor's Honour, play, in one act, by Harry A. Leader (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, on July 20, 1903), August 31. 


DALSTON THEATRE, 
Dick Whittington, pantomime, by J. Hickory Wood, December 26. 
For the Woman He Loves, drama, in four acts, by Myles Wallerton and Francis Gilbert 
(originally produced on February 23, 1903, at the Theatre Royal, Bristol), August 17. 


EALING THEATRE. 
The Honourable Ghost, comedy, in one act, by Frederick Fenn, December 29. 
Who's Hamilton ? farcical comedy, in three acts, by Keith Lonsdale, May 25. 
Her Two Lovers, comedietta, by Keith Lonsdale, May 25. 
Aubrey’s Sister, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Royston Keith, June 22. 
Elaine, play, in one act, by Royston Keith, June 22. 


EDMONTON, THEATRE ROYAL. 
The Hypnotist ; or, A Black Heart, drama, in three acts, by Bernard Copping, April 7. 
The Red Terror, melodrama, in four acts, by Harold Whyte, August 10. 


FULHAM, GRAND. 

The Prophecy, drama, in four acts, by Richard Ganthony, December 1. 

Old Flames, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Allan Reed and George D. Day, December 8 

The Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Oscar Barrett, December 24. 

The Patriot, play, in one act, by W. R. H. Trowbridge, April 6. 

A World of Women, comedy play, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore, April 13. 

Hearts and Coronets, comedy, in three acts, by W. F. Downing (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Worthing, on May 11, 1903), May 18. 

Three Outlaws, piece, in one act, adapted from a story by Gilbert Parker (originally produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Worthing, on May 11, 1903), May 18. 

In the Jaws of Death, drama, in four acts, by William P. Sheen, May 25. 

Cupid in a Convent, comic opera, in three acts, by Edward Mertin Seymour and Mario Di 
Capri (for copyright purposes), July 18. 

Genevieve, romantic opera, in three acts, by Howard C. Cleaver, music by Professor E. 8 
de Rovigo, August 3. 

Punchinello, play, in one act, adapted from the French by Hubert Carter, September 11. 

The Regimental Kiddy, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the original French of 
Paul Berton and De Villiers (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, May 25, 1903), September 14. 

Drifted, play, in one act, by Henry T. Johnson, September 14. 


GREENWICH, CARLTON. 
On the Stroke of Twelve, comedy melodrama, in four acts, by Joseph Le Brandt (originally 
produced on May 12, 1902, at the Grand, Nottingham', March 23. 
Home, Sweet Home, drama, in four acts, by Frank Lindo, May 18. 
On Shannon's Shore ; or, The Blackthorn, Irish musical drama, by Fred Cooke, June 29. 
Luke Raeburn, Sinner, drama, in four acts, by Edgar Cosair (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Garston, November 24, 1902), July 20. 
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The Traitor, drama, in four acts, by Bert Haldane, July 27. 
A Bid for Fortune, drama, in four acts, by Barry Williams (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Croydon, on June 21, 1901), September 14. 


HAMMERSMITH, KING’S THEATRE, 
Opened by Mr. J. B. Mulholland on Boxing Day, 1902, with a version of Cinderella by 
J. Hickory Wood. 

The Story of Winifred, play, in four acts, by Arthur Bertram and Gordon Holmes 
(originally produced at the Prinee of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, as When Woman 
Strays, on December 13, 1902), March 16. 

Arethusa, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Alfred Sutro, May 25. 

The Lonely Life, play, in one act, by A. H. Close, May 25. 

The Cure, melodramatic grim farce, in three acts, by Weedon Grossmith (originally pro- 
duced at Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, April 18, 1903), June 8. 

A Study in“ A” Flat, comedietta, by J. Sackville Martin, June 8, 


HAMMERSMITH, LYRIC, 


Little Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by Brian Daly and J. M, East, December 24. 

The Golden Luck, drama, in four acts, by W. G. Hyde Lees (for copyright purposes), April 7. 

The White Slaves of London, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley, September 21, 

The Greatest Scoundrel Living, melodrama, in five acts, by M‘Leod Loader (originally 
produced at the Theatre Royal, St. Helens, March 2, 1903), November 2. 

The Ring that Binds, domestic drama, in five acts, by Herbert C. Sargent, November 30. 


KENNINGTON THEATRE. 

Babes in the Wood, pantomime, December 26. 

Shadowed Lives, drama, in four acts, by Herbert Cottesmore and Arthur Harrison, Feb. 9, 

La Toledad, comic opera, in four acts, libretto by Felicien Carré, Augustus Moore, and J, 
Hickory Wood (originally produced on April 11, 190%, at the Theatre Royal, Windsor), 
April 20. 

La Gioconda, opera, in four acts, by Ponchielli (first time in English), May 6. 

Amorelle, comic opera, book by Barton White, lyrics by Ernest Boyd-Jones, musie by 
Gaston Serpette, June 8, 

The Lady-Killer, musical play, words by Jay Hickory Wood, music by Frank Leo, June 22. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, new version of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s story, July 13. 

Two Up and One to Play, comedietta, by Cyril R. Hallward, August 24. 

A White Passion Flower, play of modern life, in a prologue and three acts, by Ernest Willett, 
November 9. 

{ Man and Himself, play, in four acts, by Murray Carson and Norah Keith, November 16, 

Honor, play of modern life, in four acts, by Alicia Ramsey and Rudolph de Cordova, 
November 25. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, COUNTY THEATRE. 

Where's Bertram? farcical come dy, in three acts, by Charles Harrie Abbott, December 1. 

Jack and the Beanstalk, pantomime, by the Brothers Smyle, December 26. 

ill at Sea, musical comedy, by Edward Paulton, music by Wilfred Arthur, June 15. 

Jim : a Romance of Cockayne, play, in four acts, by H. A. Saintsbury, July 6. 


NOTTING HILL, CORONET. 

The Fly on the Wheel, comedy, in three acts, by Max Beerbohm and Murray Carson, 
December 4. 

The Forty Thieves, pantomime, by Fred Bowyer, December 24. 

Chilperic, opera, in three acts, by Hervé, the English libretto adapted by Alex, M. 
Thompson and Richard Mansell, with additional lyrics by Henry Beswick and Mostyn 
Pigott (originally produced at the Lyceum Theatre on January 20, 1870), March 9, 

Yiv and the Blue Wolf, romantic play, in one act, by Stephen Bond, music by Avalon 
Collard, March 9. 

One People, play, in three acts, by Charles Ward (originally produced at the Royal Court 
Theatre, Liverpool, March 19, 190%), May 1. 

Véronique, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by MM. Van Loo and Duval, music by André 
Messager (for the first time in England), May 5. . 

Sapho, French play, adapted by Alphonse Daudet and Adolphe Belot from the férmer'’s 
novel of the same name (opening of Madame Jane Hading’s season), June 8. __ 

La Seconde Madame Tanqueray, French translation by M. Hading and P. Stroheker of 
Arthur W. Pinero’s play ‘Madame Jane Hading’s season), June 15. 

Ma Tante, comedy, in one act, by M. Stop, June 29. 

Le Secret de Polichinelle, comedy, in three acts, by Pierre Wolff (originally produced at 
the Paris Gymnase, January 6, 1903) (M. Huguenet and Gy:mnase Company), June 29. 

Dante, romantic play, in four acts, by Alfred C. Calmour (originally produced ai the Queen’s 
Theatre, Manchester, on June 15, 1908), September 28, 
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NEW CROSS, BROADWAY. 
Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by T. Leslie Moreton, December 26. 


PECKHAM, CROWN. 
Aladdin, pvntomime, by Harry M‘Clelland, December 26. 
The Crimson Horseshoe, dvama, in four acts, by James Willard, June 1. 
All at Sea, musical comedy, in two acts, by Edward Paulton, music by Wilfred Arthur, 
September 7. 
RICHMOND THEATRE. 
Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Stanley Rogers, December 26. 


ROTHERHITHE, TERRISS. 
St. George and the Dragon, pantomime, by Walter and Frederick Melville, December 26. 
Her One Great Sin, drama, in four acts, by Frank M. Thorne (originally produced at the 
Victoria Theatre, Broughton, October 21, 1901), June 29. 
The Follies of Youth, drama, in four acts, by Fred L. Conynghame and Frank Price 
(originally produced at the Court Theatre, Warrington, July 28, 1902), July 138. 
The Female Swindler, drama, in four acts, by Walter Melville, October 12. 


STOKE NEWINGTON, ALEXANDRA. 

Little Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by J. Hickory Wood, December 26. 

Bill Adams, musical play, in two acts, written by Herbert Shelley and Reginald Bacchus, 
composed by Stephen Philpot, lyrics by Herbert Shelley, additional numbers by Mark 
Mason and Hermann Finck (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, 
February 26, 1908), March 30. 

Love's Magnet, play, in one act, by Walter Herries Pollock (originally produced at Prince's 
Theatre, Manchester, October 9, 1903), November 23. 


STRATFORD, BOROUGH. 


Jack and the Beanstalk, pantomime, by “ I am Query,” December 26. 


STRATFORD, THEATRE ROYAL. 

The Heart of a Woman, drama, in four acts, by W. J. Brabner and James S. Hardie 
(originally produced in the London district at the Carlton Theatre, Greenwich, under 
the title of The Two Mothers, June 9, 1900), December 22. 

The Black Mask, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by F. Marriott-Watson (originally 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre, Manchester, on July 31, 1899), December 29. 

A Life's Story, drama, in four acts, by Fred Benton (originally produced at the Grand 
Theatre, Nottingham, June 12, 1902 , February 9. 

The Cry of the Children, domestic and military drama, in four acts, by William Bourne, 
March 9. 

At War With Women, drama, in four acts, by Frank Bateman, June 1. 

Somebody's Sweetheart, musical comedy-drama, in three acts (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool, July 15, 1899), June 22. 

The Traitor, drama, in four acts, by E. Hill-Mitchelson (originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Wigan, July 27, 1903 , November 23. 


TEDDINGTON, BIJOU. 
Bobadil ; or, Sultan for a Day, comic opera, in three acts, by Walter Parke, music by 
Luscombe Searelle (copyright performance), January 5. 


WOOLWICH, GRAND. 
No New Propvctions. 


WOOLWICH, ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

Laughter Land, musical, mystical, pantomimical comedy, in three acts, by W, T. and W. 
M‘Clelland, February 9. 

The Hero of the Flag, naval and domestic drama, by Sydney Spenser, March 2. 

Justice at Last, revised version, in four acts, of drama, by John Addison, April 11. 

The Lunatics, musical comedy, in three acts, by Nita Rae, June 8. 

Jack’s Sweetheart, musical comedy, in three acts, by Fletcher Sansome, June 15, 

What Became of Mrs, Racket, musical farcical comedy, in three acts, by Charles Townsend 
and Charles Dixon, June 22. 

Too Many Cooks, comedy, in three acts, by Walter Lonnen (originally produced at the 
Empire, Southend, on April 20, 1903), June 29. 

What a Woman Did, romantic musical play, in four acts, by F. Marriott-Watson, 
October 5. 
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The Little Baronet, play, in four acts, by Maurice H. Hoffman; New Palace Pier Theatre, 

srighton, December 1. 
Eulalie, the Lodestar, musical play, in three acts, book and lyries by J. Cowper Worden, 

music by J. Clifford Higgin; Opera House, Blackpool, December 1. | 
A Spray of Lilac; or, After Long Years, play, in three acts; Grand Theatre, Croydon, 

December 6. 


A Bid for Fortune, domestic drama, in four acts, by Barry Williams; Rotunda Theatre, 
Liverpool, December 8. 
Ramshakel the Great, comic opera, in two acts, book by Sydney Lamprey, music by 
Dr. H, F. Henniker (played by amateurs); Corn Exchange, Maidstone, December 9. 
When Woman Strays, play, in four acts, by Arthur Bertram and Gordon Holmes; Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, December 13. 
A Rosy Dawn, drama, in one act, by William Wade; Comedy Theatre, Manchester, : 
December 13. . 
A Faithful Friend, melodrama, in four acts, by Lewis Gilbert and T. W. Rawson; 
Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, December 15. i 


One Woman’s Wickedness, drama, in four acts, by Charles H. Phelps; Theatre Royal, 
Smethwick, December 15. 

Love Among the Roses, fantastic operetta, written by Leopold Montague, and composed by 
T. H. Bairnsfather (played by amateurs); Public Rooms, Bideford, December 17. 

A Daughter's Love, drama, in four acts, by W. Armstrong and Richard Lord (for copyright 
purposes); Alhambra Theatre, Stourbridge, December 17. 

A Man from the Mint, farce, in three acts, by F. D. Head; Theatre Royal, Worthing, 
December 22, 

An Old-Time Story, drama, by Charles Elderton; Grand Theatre, Douglas, Isle of Man, 
December 22. 

A Fisherman’s Daughter, musical comedy-drama, by J. Russell Bogue; Theatre Roval, 
Great Grimsby, December 22. 

A City of Sin, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and W. Muskerry; Theatre Royal, 
Barnsley, December 22. 

Lorna Doone, play, in four acts, adapted from R. D. Blackmore’s novel; Opera House, 
Tunbridge Wells, January 1. 

AU Through Arabella, comedy, in three acts, by Madame A. Dittini and Mr, and Mrs. 
Calvert Routledge; Pier Pavilion, St. Leonards, January 5 

The Gent. from Lenton’s, musical farce, in three acts, by Ernest F. Welch (copyright 
performance) ; Colosseum, Dudley Port, January 7. 

The Village Blacksmith, domestic drama, in five acts, by G. Carlton Wallace (copyright 
performance); Queen’s Theatre, Leeds, January 8. 

The Ulster Hero: Henry Joy M‘Cracken, historical Irish drama, in five acts, by J. W. 
Whitbread; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, January 12. 

The Plum Cake, fantasy, by Miss C. M. Whelpton; St. Saviour’s Church Room, Eastbourne, 
January 13. 

The Question of the Day, society farce, in one act, by Leopold Montague (copyright 
performance by amateurs); Town Hall, Crediton, January 14. 4 

My Lord of Purslow, musical play, in three acts, written by Sydney L. Bailey (copyright 
performance); Town Hall, Bootle, January 14. 

A Reign of Terror, play, in five acts, by Clarke Claypole; Queen’s Theatre, Longton, 
January 22. 

Captain Dare, comedy, in three acts, by Robert Wilford (copyright production); St. James’s 


J 
Theatre, Manchester, January 22. 
Sinner’s Point, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Augusta Tullock (copyright performance ; 
St. James’s Theatre, Manchester, January 22. 


The Domestic Fowl, comedy, in one act, by Nugent Monck; Opera House, Yeovil, 
January 26. 

The Primrose Way, serious interlude, by Nugent Monck ; Opera House, Yeovil, January 26, 

The Adversity of Advertisement, a triviality, in two acts, by Nugent Monck; Opera House, 
Yeovil, January 26. 

I 
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We Are But Human, domestic drama, in four acts, by Nita Rae (copyright performance) ; 
Marina Theatre, Lowestoft, January 28. 

The Devil Worshippers, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and Eric Hudson (copyright 
performance) ; Theatre Royal, Leigh, January 29. 

The Greatest Scoundrel Living, drama, in four acts, by M‘Leod Loader (copyright 
performance); New Theatre, St. Helens, January 29. 

The Adoption of Archibald, comedy, in three acts, by Edgar Selwyn; Theatre Royal, 
Worthing, February 2. 

Jacks Sweetheart, musical comedy, in three acts, written by Fletcher Sansome, composed 
by Adolphe Leopold ; Theatre Royal, Workington, February 2. 

A Rogue's Daughter, drama, in four acts, by M. Hall-Page (for copy right purposes) ; 
Theatre Royal, Macclesfield, February 4. 

The Misfit Mantle, farcical comedy, ina prologue and three acts, written by Charles Gleig; 
Opera House, Cork, February 9. 

Two Hearts of Gold, melodrama, in four acts, by Robert P. Oglesby and C. Harvard 
Pierson (for copyright purposes); Prince’s Theatre, Bradford, February 11. 

Caught Out, comedy, in two acts, by Edgar H. 8. Baines-Austin (for copyright purposes) ; 
Grand Theatre, Margate, February 14. 

By Sheer Pluck, drama, in four acts, by Bertram Damer (for copyright purposes); Irving 
Theatre, Seacombe, February 14. 

Francesca, play, by Alaric Burton; Atheneum, Glasgow, February 16. 

A Crown of Laurel, play, in one act, by R. Stevens Hammersley (produced by amateurs) 
Town Hall, Leek, February 19. 

The Village Blacksmith, domestic drama, in five acts, by G. Carlton Wallace; Theatre 
Royal, Bury, February 20. 

The Tale of a Telegram, farcical comedy, by Martyn C. Martyn; Cleveland Hall, Barnes; 
February 21. 

For the Woman He Loves, drama, in four acts, by Myles Wallerton and Francis Gilbert ; 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, February 23. 

The Girl from Corsica, musical play, in two acts, book and lyrics by Mark Allerton, 
additional lyrics by James Willock, Edward Griffin, and Ian Rey (produced by amateurs) ; 
Atheneum, Glasgow, February 25. 

Bill Adams, musical play, in two acts, written by Herbert Shelley and Reginald Bacchus, 
composed by Stephen Philpot, lyrics by Herbert Shelley, additional nwabers by Mark 
Mason and Herman Finck; Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, February 26. 

A Woman's Deceit ; or, The Shadow of a Life, play, in one act, by Harold O. Aylmer 
(copyright performance); Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, February 26. 

On the Border, dramatic episode, in one act, by J. E. Willmott (produced by amateurs) ; 
Kyrle Hall, Birmingham, February 28. 

Tit for Tat, comedietta, by Audrey Anderson; Aquarium, Brighton, March 2. 

The Greatest Scoundrel Living, drama, in four acts, by M‘Leod Loader; Theatre and 
Opera House, St. Helens, March 2. 

A Spring Clean, domestic duologue, by Audrey Anderson; Brighton Aquarium Theatre, 
March 2. 

Wanted, a Baby, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Hawley Francks; Public Hall, Syden- 
ham, March 6. 

The Three Wishes, drama, in one act and three tableaux, by Leslie Fomm; Public Hall, 
Sydenham, March 6. 

That Terrible Tomboy, musical comedy, in two acts, book by A. Wood, music and lyrics by 
Chevalier Legrand ; Theatre Royal, Windsor, March 9. 

The Man and His Picture, play, in five acts, adapted from Hermann Sudermann’s play, 
Sodoms Ende; Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, March 11. 

The Dustman’s Find, comedietta, by J. L. Featherstone; Grand Opera House, Belfast, 
March 13. 

Nan: A Child of Shame, sensational drama, in four acts, by Jasper Cooper; Town Hall, 
Cinderford, March 14. 

The Scarlet Woman, drama, in four acts, by C. 8. Beaulieu; Grand*Empire Theatre, 
Maidenhead, March 16, 

A Study in“A” Flat, comedy, in one act, by J. S. Martin (for copyright purposes); Assembly 
Rooms, Leigh, March 16. 

One People, play, in three acts, by Charles Ward; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, March 19. 

The Wedding Ring, melodrama, in four acts, by Ben Landeck (for copyright purposes) ; 
Royal County Theatre, Reading, March 19. 

The University Prig, play, by George A. Riley, B.A., S. Sharpe Waterhouse, and Harry 
Brookes (for copyright purposes); Grand Theatre, Blackpool, March 21. 

The Ring that Binds,domestic drama, in four acts, by Herbert C. Sargent ; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Wolverhampton, March 25. 

Sweet Olivia, play, in three acts, founded by Charles Hannan on Oliver Goldsmith's “ Vicar 
of Wakefield”; New Theatre Royal, Leamington, March 27. 

Two Hearts of Gold, melodrama, in four acts, by Robert P. Oglesby and C, Harvard Pier- 
son; Prince’s Theatre, Bradford, March 30. 
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André Chenier, opera, in four acts, by Umberto Giordano; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, 
April 2. 

The Midnight Sun, musical play, in three acts, by Worton David (for copyright purposes) ; 
Metropole, Devonport, April 2. 

Sinner’s Point, drama, in four acts, by Augusta Tullock; Theatre Royal, Sunderland, 
April 6. 

The Man Fiend, drama, in four acts, by Charles 8. Kitts; Theatre Royal, Bilston, 
April 6. 

Bob, operetta, in one act, written by Cunningham Bridgman and composed by Francois 
Cellier; Her Majesty's Theatre, Walszll, April 8. 

The Password, musical play, in three acts, written by Wm. Livingstone, composed by W. B. 
Reynolds ; Ulster Hall, Belfast, April 8. 

La Toledad, comic opera, in two acts, written by Felicien Carré and Augustus Moore, music 
by Edmond Audran; Theatre Royal, Windsor, April 11. 

*Midst London's Criminals, drama, in four acts; New Prince’s Theatre, Horwich, 
April 13. 

The Old Land, romantic Irish drama, in five acts, by Robert Johnston; Queen’s Royal 
Theatre, Dublin, April 13. 

Sapho, version of Alphonse Daudet’s novel, in four acts, by Bernard Espinasse ; Grand 
Junction Theatre, Manchester, April 13. 

The Isle of Boy, comedy (copyright performance); Theatre Royal, Bolton, April 15. 

Napoleon the Great, drama, in four acts, by Frank M. Thorne (for copyright purposes) ; 
Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn, April 15. 

Dick's Dilemma, play, in three acts, by James Freeman (played by amateurs); Town Hall, 
Ilford, April 16. 

The Cure, farce, in three acts, by Weedon Grossmith ; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, April 18. 

Too Many Cooks, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Walter Lonnen; Empire Theatre, South- 
end-on-Sea, April 20. 

A Club Raid, realistic dramatic episode, in three scenes, by Harry Pleon; Theatre Royal, 
Aston, April 20. 

A Philanthropic Experiment, comedietta, by Mrs. Bradshaw ; Exchange Hall, Nottingham, 
April 23. 

The Sin of Her Childhood, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by J. A. Campbell (for copy- 
right purposes); Royalty Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, April 24. 

What Men Call Love, drama, in five acts, by Cecil Du Gué (for copyright purposes); 
Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, April 24. 

The Moscow Doctor, play, by H. P. Gardiner, adapted from H. 8. Merriman’s novel, “ The 
Sowers”; West Pier, Brighton, April 27. 

The Marauders ; or, The Power of Love, serio-whimsical opera, in three acts, libretto and 
lyrics by A. E. Siedle, music by Donald W. Lott (produced by amateurs); Grand 
Theatre, Swansea, April 28. 

Lords or Colonels, comedy, in three acts, by the Rev. A. J. Steed, M.A. (produced by 
amateurs) ; Town Hall, Aylsham, April 28. 

The Girl from Japan, musical play, in two acts, words and lyrics by Wilfred Carr, music 
by Colet Dare (copyright performance); Theatre Royal, Dover, April 29. 

Delia Dare'’s Device, play, in four acts, by Lewis Gilbert (for copyright purposes only) ; 
Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, May 2. 

Breaking It Off, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Phillips and Walter Parke; 
Hastings Pier Pavilion, May 4. 

The Irish Land Agent, Irish drama, in three acts (produced by amateurs); St. Ann’s Hall, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, May 5. 

The Three Outlaws, adaptation, in one act, by A. Fuller, from the story of the same name 
by Sir Gilbert Parker ; Theatre Royal, Worthing, May 11. 

Hearts and Coronets, comedy, in three acts, by W. F. Downing ; Theatre Royal, Worthing, 
May 11. 

The Crimson Club, drama, in five acts, by Wilfred Hall and M. James; Theatre Royal, 
Oldham, May 11. 

Uncle Ned, musical farce, written by Owen Trevine, with musical numbers and songs by 
Clement Locknane, Richard Coverley, and Henry Chance Newton; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, May 11. 

Mrs. Daintree’s Daughter, play, in four acts, by Janet Achurch; Theatre Royal, Man 
chester, May 15. 

Margot, play, in three acts, by Alphonse Daudet; Theatre Royal, Windsor, May 18. 

A Bolt from the Blue, operetta, in one act, words by 8. Nuttall and R. Rayne, musie by 
F. Blunt (produced by amateurs); County Hall, St. Albans, May 20. 

The Regimental Kiddy, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the original French 
by Paul Montague and De Villiers; Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, May 25. 

Percy, the Lady-Killer, musical farce, in four acts, by J. Hickory Wood, music by Frank 
Leo; Tunbridge Wells Opera House, May 25. 

Colonel Clay, comedy, in three acts, by Fred. W. Sydney; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
May 25. 
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The Rose of the Riviera, musical extravaganza, in two acts, written by Reginald Bacchus, 
lyrics by George Sheldon, and music by F, Osmond Carr; Eden Theatre, Brighton, 
May 25. 

Llewelyn Ein Llyw Olaf, Welsh historical play, written by Beriah J. Evans, incidental 
music by Dr. Joseph Parry and Alaw Ddu; Prince’s Theatre, Llandudno, May 28. 
Rogues of the Turf, play, in four acts, by Max Goldberg; Regent Theatre, Salford, 

June 1, 

Hushed Up, comedietta, in one act, by Dr. William Hall; Grand Theatre, Leeds, June 4. 

A Scarlet Flower, society play, in four acts, by Frederick Fenn and Richard Price; 
Theatre Royal, Worthing, June 4. 

A Passing Cloud, comedy, in one act, by Annie Saker; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Carlisle, 
June 5. 

Dan the Rake, musical drama, in four acts, by Myles Warburton, F. Gilbert, and L. Usher; 
Theatre Royal, Exeter, June 5. 

The Night Mail, comedy, in one act, by Harvard Pierson; Queen's Theatre, Keighley, 
June 8. 

The Lady Who Dwelt in the Dark, play, in one act, by Monckton Hoffe ; Grand Theatre, 
Southampton, June 8. 

For Church or Stage, society drama, in four acts, by Rev. Forbes Phillips; 
Aquarium Theatre, Great Yarmouth, June 8, 

In the Middle of June, drama, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett ; Theatre Royal, Middles- 
brough, June 11. 

Kuoni, the Jester, play, in one act, by Stephanie Baring and Rafael Sabatini; Grand 
Theatre, Luton, June 12. 

The Lottery, play, in one act, by E. H. Brooke; Theatre Royal, Brighton, June 12. 

By Sheer Pluck, smuggling drama, in four acts, by Bertram Damer; Rotunda Theatre, 
Liverpool, June 15. 

Dante, romantic play, in four acts, by Alfred C. Calmour; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, 
June 15. 

The Black Prince, musical play, in three acts, by Norman and Bernard Page ; Mechanics’ 
Hail, Nottingham, June 29. 

The Typewriter, duologue, by Arthur Eldred (produced for copyright purposes); Theatre 
Royal, Ryde July 6. 

Hard Times in Manchester, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Max Goldberg and 
E. C. Matthews; Victoria Theatre, Broughton, Manchester, July 6. 

The Sultan of Ranogoo, musical comedy sketch, written by Walter Summers, music by 
Clement Locknane; Royal Hippodrome, Liverpool, July 6. 

Crisis, comedietta, in one act, by J. E. Mallock and H. N. Brailsford; Bijou Theatre, 
Teddington, July 13. ; 

The Late Mr. Blackthorne, farcical comedy, in one act, written and adapted by Harry 
Hunter ; Hastings Pier Pavilion, July 15. 

A Strange Sequel, play, in four acts, by Fred Pemberton ; Queen’s Hall, Seaford, July 15. 

His Life for Hers, play (produced for copyright purposes); Spa Theatre, Scarborough, 
July 18. 

An Evil Life, drama, by F. Brooke Warren; Theatre Royal, Middlesbrough, July 20. 

The Conscript, drama, in four acts, by Wybert Clive (rewritten); Star Theatre, Liverpool, 
July 20. 

An Actor's Honour, comedy, in one act, by Harry Leader; Theatre Royal, Dublin, July 20. 

I Defy the World, drama, in four acts ; Theatre Royal, Wigan, July 20. 

The Traitor, drama, in tour acts, by E. Hill-Mitchelson ; New Theatre Royal, Wigan, 
July 27. 

A Son of Satan, drama, in four acts, by Clifford Rean; Theatre Royal, Aston, Birmingham, 
July 27. 

The Ring that Binds, domestic drama, in four acts, by Herbert C. Sargent; Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, Wolverhampton, July 27. 

Richard Lovelace, romantic play, in three acts, by Laurence Irving; Theatre Royal, 
Worthing, July 27. 

Fighting for Honour, domestic drama, in four acts, by S. Erasmus; Prince’s Theatre, 
Blackburn, August 3. 

Tne Cruise of the Calabar, musical comedy, in three acts, by Messrs. Percy and Arthur 
Milton; Court Theatre, Warrington, August 3. 

A Traitor Prince, drama, in four acts, by George A. De Grey ; Theatre Royal, Smethwick, 
August 3. 

The Lightning's Flash, new version of the musical melodrama, by Arthur Shirley; 
Carlton Theatre, Saltley, Birmingham, August 3. 

Edward the Second, tragedy (revival), by Christopher Marlowe (produced by the Eliza 
bethan Stage Society); New Theatre, Oxford, August 10. 

Cupid in a Convent, comic opera, in three acts, music by Mario Di Capri, words and 
lyrics by Edward Martin Seymour; Theatre Royal, Croydon, August 17. 

The Price of Pleasure, drama, in four acts, by Myles Wallerton and Francis Gilbert ; 
Theatre Royal, Macclesfield, August 17. 
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Herléve of Normandye, Mother of the Conqueror, historical play, drawn from Ancient 
Chronicles, by M. Jehan Sawan de Pierrefitte, with songs by M. Gaston de Raismes 
(played in French); Royal Concert Hall, St. Leonards-on-Sea, August 24. 

Held Up, play, in four acts, by Bret Harte and T. Edgar Pemberton, Theatre Royal, 
Worcester, August 24. 

The Wedding Morn, play, in one act, by E. Vivian Edmonds; Regent Theatre, Salford, 
August 25. 

Where There is Smoke, comedy, in one act, by Harold Heaton: Grand Theatre, Croydon, 
August 29. 

The Foreign Woman, romantic play, in four acts, by G. Vesian Pic; Queen’s Theatre, 
Manchester, August 31. 

Woman Rules the World, play, in five acts, by John Douglass (produced for copyright 
purposes): Theatre Royal, Macclesfield, September 3. 

Joy Cometh ; or, An Innocent Sinner, drama, by John Wrangham and Douglas Knight 
(copyright performance) ; Grand Theatre, Douglas, September 5. 

The Afterglow, comedy, in three acts, by C. Fraser Wood; Grand Theatre, Llandudno, 
September 11. 

A Dream, play, in one act, by Lady Bancroft; Shakespeare Th., Liverpool, September 25 

Undine, « dream play, in a prologue, three acts, and an epilogue, by W. L. Courtney, 
incidental music by Theodore Vivian ; Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, September 23. 

It all Depends on Mary, comedy, in one act, by Ellis Kingsley; Prince’s, Manchester, 
September 25. 

The Girl from Where? musical farce, in one act, by E. Moncrieffe, music by E. Mon- 
crieffe and W. Dommes (produced by amateurs); Ilford Town Hall, September 25. 

The Breed of the Treshams, play, in four acts, by John Rutherford; Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 28. 

Burnside and Co.: a House of Cards, play, in three acts, by Georges Mitchell, adapted 
by Louis N. Parker ; Theatre Royal, Dublin, October 1. 

Patriotism, romantic play, in one act, by Miss E. White; Pier Pavilion, Herne Bay, 
October 2. 

When the Tide Comes In, play, in one act, by Marie Neilson, lyrics by Caleb Porter, and 
incidental music by Henry Matthews; Pier Pavilion, Eastbourne, October 8. 

Love's Magnet, play, in one act, by Walter Herries Pollock ; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
October 9. 

The Echo of a Crime, drama, in four acts, by Herbert Shelley; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, October 12. 

The Lady Doctor, duologue, by E. N. Yorke; New Palace Pier Theatre, Brighton, Oct. 12. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel, romantic comedy, in four acts, by Orezy-Barstow, with incidental 
music by Raymond Roze; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, October 15. 

The Convict’s Daughter, drama, in four acts, by Gordon Holmes (copyright performance) ; 
Theatre Royal, Neweastle-on-Tyne, October 15. 

The New Housemaid, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Charles Windermere ; Theatre 
Royal, Margate, October 19. 

Merely Mary Ann, comedy, in four acts, by Israel Zangwill (copyright performance) ; 
Town Hall, Wallingford, October 22. 

The Crystal Ring, fairy play, in three acts, by Mr. Stanger Prichard, music by Walter 
Seaward ; Noverra’s Assembly Rooms, Norwich, October 24. 

A Fight for Fortune ; or, The Village Green, drama, in four acts, by Edwin Firth (copy- 
right performance); Theatre Royal, Inverness, October 27. 

After the Ball, farce, in three acts, by Edward Ferris, B. P. Matthews, and Neville Doone ; 
Grand Theatre, Margate, October 29. 

The Mistress of the Robes, a fantastic rhymed comedy, in four acts, by Clotilde Graves ; 
Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, November 3. 

A Woman’s Devotion; or, A Woman with a Past, melodrama, in four acts, by George A. 
De Grey (copyright); Theatre Royal, Walsall, November 4. 

Sally, musical piece, by Edward Righton and Adam Smith; Theatre Royal, Torquay, 
November 5. 

Our Better Selves, dramatic episode, in one act, by Henry Furnival; Royal Opera House, 
Wakefield, November 6. 

Love's Carnival, English version, in five acts, by Rudolf Bleichmann, of Otto Erich 
Hardleben’s play, Rosenmontag (Shrove Tuesday); Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edin- 
burgh, November 12. 

The Time Machine, musical fantasy, in two acts, books and lyrics by Arthur Stigant, 
music by Mark Strong; Theatre Royal, Bradford, November 138. 

Saturday to Monday, musical piece, in three episodes, by Fred Karno, Charles Baldwin, 
and Fred Kitchen, music by Dudley Powell (copyright performance); Prince of Wales’s, 
Great Grimsby, November 14. 

The Perils of Flirtation, play, in four acts, by Walter Frith; Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, 
November 16. 

The King of Thieves, play, in four acts, by M‘Leod Loader (copyright); Star Theatre, 
Liverpool, November 19. 
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Dick Hope, play, in three acts, by Ernest Hendrie; T.R., Manchester, November 20. 

Drunk and Disorderly, farce, by Audrey Anderson ; West Pier, Brighton, November 20. 

The Gay Girl, musical farcical comedy, in three acts, by Jack R. Hannan; Town Hall, 
Matlock, November 23. 

Bleak House, an adaptation of Charles Dickens’s story, by James Stillwell and Wilfred 
Renson ; Theatre Royal; Margate, November 26. 

A Maid from School, comedy, in three acts, by Frank Stayton; Pleasure Gardens Theatre, 
Folkestone, November 30. 


Alphabetical Aist of Plays 


PRODUCED IN LONDON AND PROVINCES 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1902, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1903. 


(Full Particulars of these pieces will be found under the head of London and 
Provincial Productions.) 


- ms _ 


Actor’s Honour, An, Opera House, Crouch End, August 31. 
Admirable Bashville, The, Imperial, June 8. 

Adoption of Archibald, The, Avenue, February 6. 

Adversity of Advertisement, Opera House, Yeovil, January 26. 
A Father of Ninety, Elephant and Castle, December 1. 
Afterglow, The, Grand Theatre, Llandudno, September 11. 
After the Ball, Grand Theatre, Margate, October 29. 

Ali Baba, Adelphi, May 18. 

Alice in Wonderland, Metropole, Camberwell, December 26. 
All At Sea, Crown Theatre, Peckham, September 7. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men, Metropole, Camberwell, December 1. 
All Through Arabella, Crystal Palace, April 20. 

Altar of Friendship, The, Criterion, March 24. 

Amelia, Garrick, January 22. 

American Widow, The, Metropole Theatre, Camberwell, August 24. 
Amorelle, Kennington Theatre, June 8. 

André Chenier, Camden Theatre, April 16. 

Andromache, Adelphi, June 17. 

Angelina’s Lover, Wyndham’s, September 24. 

Anna, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, October 30. 

Arethusa, King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, May 25. 

Artist’s Revenge, The, June 16. 

At Break of Day, West London, August 24. 

At War With Women, Theatre Royal, Stratford, June 1. 
Aubrey’s Sister, Ealing Theatre, June 22. 

Best Must Win, The, Shakespeare, Clapham, December 15. 
Bid for Fortune, A, Carlton Theatre, Greenwich, September 14. 
Biggest Scamp on Earth, The, Surrey, August 3. 

Bill Adams, Alexandra Theatre, Stoke Newington, March 30. 
Billy’s Little Love Affair, Criterion, September 2. 

Bishop’s Move, The, Garrick (revival), July 13. 

Black Mask, The, Theatre Royal, Stratford, December 29. 
Black Prince, The, Mechanics’ Hall, Nottingham, June 29. 
Bleak House, Grand, Islington, June 1. 

Bleak House, Theatre Royal, Margate, November 26. 

Bob, Adelphi, June 18. 

Bobadil, Bijou Theatre, Teddington, January 5. 

Bohémos, Adelphi, June 17. 

Bolt from the Blue, A, County Hall, St. Albans, May 20. 
Bones of Men, The, Surrey, April 6. 

Breaking It Off, Hastings Pier Pavilion, May 4. 

Breed of the Treshams, The, Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 28 
Broken Barrier, The, Metropole, Camberwell, March 2. 
Brown at Brighton, Avenue, December 20. 

Burglars, Town Hall, Wandsworth, January 19. 
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Burnside and Co.: A House of Cards, Theatre Royal, Dublin, October 1. 
0. By Mutual Consent, Avenue, February 6. 
Hall, By Sheer Pluck, Surrey, June 29. 
Captain Dare, St. James's Theatre, Manchester, January 22. 
lfred Captain Dieppe, New Theatre, September 11. 
Cardinal, The, St. James's, August 31. 
atre, Caste, Criterion (revival), May 23. 
Caught Out, Grand Theatre, Margate, February 14. 
Chilperic, Coronet, March 9. 
Christian King ; ar, Alfred of Engle-Land, Adelphi, December 18. 
City of Millions, The, West London, June 1. 
City of Pleasure, The, Grand, Islington, August 31, 
City of Sin, A, Surrey, February 9. 
Clandestine Marriage, The, Haymarket, March 17. 
Clause No. 6, Duchess Theatre, Balham, December 29. 
Clean Slate, A, Criterion, February 10. 
Climbers, The, Comedy, September 5. 
Club Raid, A, Theatre Royal, Aston, April 20. 
Code of Honour, A, Comedy, February 9. 
College Crampton, Royalty, November 14. 
Colonel Clay, Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, May 25. 
Comus, Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, July 1. 
Conscript, The, Star Theatre, Liverpool, July 20. 
Convict's Daughter, The, Theatre Royal, Neweastle-on-Tyne, October 15. 
Convicts, New Theatre, October 24. 
Cousin Kate, Haymarket, June 18. 
Crammers, The, Strand, July 2. 
Crimson Club, The, Camden Theatre, June 15. 
Crimson Horseshoe, The, Crown Theatre, Peckham, June 1. 
Crisis, The, Bijou Theatre, Teddington, July 13. 
Cross and the Crescent, The, Covent Garden, September 22. 
Crossways, The, Imperial, December 8. 
Crown of Laurel, A, Town Hall, Leek, February 19. 
Cruise of the Calabar, Court Theatre, Warrington, August 3. 
Crystal Ring, The, Noverra’s Assembly Rooms, Norwich, October 24. 
Cry of the Children, The, Theatre Royal, Stratford, March 9. 
Cry Quits, Brixton Hall, June 16. 
Cupid in a Convent, Grand Theatre, Fulham, July 1s. 
Cure, The, King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, June 8. 
Dante (Calmour), Coronet, September 28. 
Dante, Drury Lane, April 30. 
Dan The Rake, Theatre Royal, Exeter, June 5. 
Das Gliick im Winkel, Great Queen Street Theatre, February 10. 
Das Grosse Licht, Great Queen Street Theatre, December 16. 
Daughter's Love, A, Alhambra Theatre, Stourbridge, December 17. 
Delia Dare’s Device, Theatre Royal, Eastbourne, May 2. 
Delicate Ground, Garrick (revival), July 13. 
Defending His Honour, Metropole, Camberwell, August 17. 
Der Hochzeitstag, Great Queen Street Theatre, March 5. 
Der Raub der Sabinerinnen, Great Queen Street Theatre, January 31. 
Der Schwabenstreich, Great Queen Street Theatre, December 30. 
Der Sturmgeselle Sokrates, Royalty, October 31. 
Devil Worshippers, The, Theatre Royal, Leigh, January 29. 
Dick’s Dilemma, Town Hall, Ilford, April 16. 
Dick Hope, Theatre Royal, Manchester, November 20. 
Die Hochzeitsreise, Great Queen Street Theatre, March 5. 
Die Miitter, Great Queen Street Theatre, December 8. 
Die Rote Robe, Great Queen Street Theatre, January 17. 
Die Revolver-Journalisten, Great Queen Street Theatre, January 8. 
Die Zartlichen Verwandten, Great Queen Street Theatre, December 11. 
Die Versunkene Glocke, Great Queen Street Theatre, February 11. 
Die Zwillingssciwester, Royalty, November 16. 
Doktor Klaus, Great Queen Street Theatre, March 12. 
Dolly Varden, Avenue, October 1. 
Domestic Fowl, The, Opera House, Yeovil, January 26. 
Domestic Strategy, Ladbroke Hall, January 7. 
Dream, A, Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, September 23. 
Drifted, Grand, Fulham, September 14. 
Drunk and Disorderly, West Pier, Brighton, November 20. 
Duchess of Dantzig, The, Lyric, October 17. 
Duchess of Europe, The, Brixton Theatre, April 6 
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Duchess of Devonshire, The, Elephant and Castle, April 1. 
Dumb-bell Daisy, Great Queen Street Theatre, September 25. 
Dustman’s Find, The, Grand Opera House, Belfast, March 13. 
Echo of a Crime, The, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, October 12. 
Eeus et Parchemins, Cambridge Hall, Camberwell Road, June 80. 
Edmund Kean, Vaudeville, January 10. 

Edward the Second, New Theatre, Oxford (revival), August 10. 
Eileen Alannah, Myddelton Hall, Islington, September 5. 
Elaine, Ealing Theatre, June 22. 

Em’ly, Adelphi, August 1. 

"Enery Brown, New Theatre, June 23. 

En Voyage, National Sporting Club, Covent Garden, April 27. 

Es Lebe das Leben, Great Queen Street Theatre, February 23. 
Eulalie, the Lode Star, Opera House, Blackpool, December 1. 
Eve, the Temptress, Surrey, February 24. 

Evil Life, An, Theatre Royal, Middlesbrough, July 20. 

Exile, The, Royalty, May 9. 

Faithful Friend, A, Empire, Balham, November 9. 

Faithful Shepherdess, The, Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, July 6. 
Father of Ninety, A, Elephant and Castle, December 1. 

Father of Her Child, The, West London, February 9. 

Feet of Clay, Cripplegate Institute, E.C., March 28. 

Female Swindler, The, Terriss Theatre, Rotherhithe, October 12. 
Fiamma, Prince of Wales's, January 9. 

Fiends of London, The, Surrey, September 21. 

Fight for Fortune, A, Theatre Royal, Inverness, October 27. 
Fighting for Honour, Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn, August 3. 
Fisher Maiden, The, Shaftesbury, September 11. 

Fisherman's Daughter, Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby, December 22 
Flodden Field, His Majesty's, June 8. 

Flood Tide, The, Drury Lane, September 17. 

Fly on the Wheel, The, Coronet, December 4. 

Follies of Youth, The, Terriss Theatre, July 13. 

Fools of Nature, Duke of York’s, March 11. 

For Church or Stage, Royal Aquarium Theatre, Great Yarmouth, June 8. 
Foreign Woman, The, Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, August 31. 
For King Monmouth, Assembly Rooms, Balham, October 28, 
For Love and Money, Pavilion, June 15. 

For Sword or Song, Shaftesbury, January 21. 

For the Woman He Loves, Dalston Theatre, August 17. 
Fotheringay, The Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, October 29. 
Francesca, Atheneum, Glasgow, February 16. 

Francesca da Rimini, Adelphi, October 10. 

Fritzchen, Great Queen Street Theatre, December 23. 

Game of Bridge, A, West Theatre, Albert Hall, July 6. 

Gay Girl, The, Town Hall, Matlock, November 23. 

Genevieve, Grand Theatre, Fulham, August 3. 

Gent from Lenton’s, The, Colosseum, Dudley Port, January 7. 
Gioconda, La, Kennington Theatre, May 6. 

Gioconda, La (Italian), Adelphi (revival), October 5. 

Girl from Corsica, The, Athenwum, Glasgow, February 25 

Girl from Japan, The, Theatre Royal, Dover, April 29. 

Girl from Where? The, ford Town Hall, September 25. 

Girl's Cross Roads, A, Standard, October 5. 

Glittering Gloria, Wyndham’s, July 21. 

Golden Luck, The, Lyric, Hammersmith, April 7. 

Golden Rose, Imperial, June 8. 

Golden Silence, The, Garrick, September 22. 

Good Hope, The, Imperial, April 27. 

Gordian Knot, The, His Majesty's, May 20. 

Greatest Scoundrel Living, The, Lyric. Hammersmith, November 2 
Great Sensation, A, Pavilion, August 31. 

Green Bushes, Grand, Islington (revival), September 14. 

Hard Times in Manchester, Victoria Theatre, Broughton, July 6. 
Heart of a Woman, The, Theatre Royal, Stratford, December 22. 
Heart of the Rose, The, Empire Theatre, Kilburn, December 4. 
Hearts and Coronets, Grand Theatre, Fulham, May 18. 

Hedda Gabler (Italian version), Adelphi, October 7. 

Heimat, Royalty (revival), November 23. 

Held Up, Theatre Royal, Worcester, August 24. 

Herléeve of Normandye, Royal Concert Hall, St. Leonards-on-Sea, August 24 
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Her Ladyship'’s Daughter, Bijou, Bayswater, December 6. 

Her One Great Sin, Terriss Theatre, June 29. 

Her Second Time On Earth, Adelphi (revival), May 16. 

Her Partner in Sin, Surrey, November 2. 

Her Two Lovers, Ealing Theatre, May 25. 

Hero of the Flag, The, Royal Artillery Theatre, March 2. 
Hidden Crime, The, Surrey, May 4. 

His Fatal Beauty, Metropole Theatre, Camberwell, April 27. 
His Life for Hers, Spa Theatre, Scarborough, July 18. 

Home, Sweet Home, Carlton Theatre, Greenwich, May 18. 
Honourable Ghost, The, New Theatre, Ealing, December 29. 
Honour of a Rogue, The, Royalty, January 81. 

Honor, Kennington Theatre, November 23. 

Hourglass, The, Queen’s Gate Hall, May 2. 

How to Win Him, Avenue, March 17. 

Hue and Cry after Cupid, The, Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, July 1, 
Human Terror, A, Pavilion, March 9. 

Hushed Up, Grand Theatre, Leeds, June 4. 

Hypnotist, The, Theatre Royal, Edmonton, April 7. 

I Defy the World, Theatre Royal, Wigan, July 20. 

If Men Were Honest, Pavilion, November 11. 

In Dahomey, Shaftesbury, May 16. 

In Gay Algiers, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, May 16. 

In Old New York, Forest Gate Public Hall, September 19. 

In the Jaws of Death, Grand Theatre, Fulham, May 25. 

In the Middle of June, Theatre Royal, Middlesbrough, June 11, 
Trish Land Agent, St. Ann’s Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne, May 5. 
Isle of Champagne, The, Duchess Theatre, Balham, January 19. 
Isle of Boy, The, Theatre Royal, Bolton, April 15. 

It All Depends on Mary, Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, September 25, 
Jack and Jill, Britannia, April 20. 

Jack's Sweetheart, Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, June 15. 
Jim: A Romance of Cockayne, County Theatre, Kingston, July 6. 
John Ermine, Comedy, July 30. 

Joy Cometh, Grand Theatre, Douglas, September 5. 

Joy of Living, The, New Theatre, June 24. 

Judy ; or, A Child of the Streets, Standard, December 15. 
Justice at Last, Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, April 11. 

Just Like Callaghan, Criterion, June 3. 

Kaltwasser, Royalty, November 7. 

Kathleen Ni Houlihan, Queen’s Gate Hall, May 2. 

King Krooked, Britannia, December 26. 

King of Thieves, The, Star Theatre, Liverpool, November 1). 
King’s Messenger, The, Caxton Hall, Victoria Street, S.W., May 19. 
King Richard the Second, His Majesty’s, September 10. 

Kuoni, the Jester, Grand Theatre, Luton, June 12. 

Lady Doctor, The, New Palace Pier Theatre, Brighton, October 12. 
Lady-Killer, The, Kennington Theatre, June 22. 

Lady Who Dwelt in the Dark, The, Grand Theatre, Southampton, June 
La Principessa Giorgio, Adelphi, October 31 

La Seconde Madame Tanqueray, Coronet, June 15. 

La Signora Dalle Cameiie, Adelphi, October 24. 

Late Mr. Blackthorn, The. Hastings Pier Pavilion, July 15. 

La Toledad, Kennington Theatre, April 20. 

Laughter-Land, Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, February 9. 

La Passerelle, Garrick, June 29. 

Le Secret de Polichinelle, Coronet, June 29. 

Les Deux Ecoles, Garrick (revival), June 8. 

Letty, Duke of York’s, October 8. 

Liebeli, Great Queen Street Theatre, January 6. 

Life for a Life, Grand, Islington, June 8. 

Life’s Story, A, Theatre Royal, Stratford, February 9. 
Lightning’s Flash, The, Carlton Theatre, Saltley, August 3. 
Light that Failed, lhe, Lyric, February 7. 

Light That Lies in a Woman's Eyes, The, Criterion, September 11. 
Linkman, The, Gaiety, February 21. 

Little Baronet, The, New Palace Pier, Brighton, December 1. 
Little Christians, The, Elephant and Castle, March 11. 

Little Countess, Avenue, May 2. 

Little Hobby, Elephant and Castle, November 2. 

Little Mary, Wyndham’s, September 24. 
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Little Nell, Grand, Islington, February 23. 

Little Postmistress, The, Terry's, December 31, 

Little Princess, A, Terry’s, January 19. 

Little Unfairy Princess, A, Shaftesbury, December 20. 

Living Clue, A, Elephant and Castle, March 9. 

Llewelyn Ein Llyw Olaf, Prince’s Theatre, Llandudno, May 28. 
Lonely Life, The, King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, May 25. 
Londoners, The, Apollo, March 26. 

Lorna Doone, Avenue, June 30. 

Lords or Colonels, Town Hall, Aylsham, April 28. 

Lottery, The, Theatre Royal, Brighton, June 12. 

Love Among the Roses, Public Rooms, Bideford, December 17. 
Love's Carnival, Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, November 12 
Love's Magnet, Alexandra, Stoke Newington, November 23. 
Love My Dog, Haymarket, July 9. 

Lower Depths, The, Great Queen Street Theatre, November 30. 
Luke Raeburn, Sinner, Carlton Theatre, Greenwich, July 20. 
Lunatics, The, Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, June 8. 

Machine Made, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, October 10. 
Mademoiselle Napoleon, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, October 20, 
Magda (Italian), Adelphi (revival), October 6. 

Maguelone, Royal Opera, Covent Garden, July 20. 

Maker of Comedies, A, Shaftesbury, February 9. 

Maid from School, A, Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, November 30. 
Man and Himself, A, Kennington Theatre, November 16. 

Man and His Picture, The, Great Queen Street Theatre, March 18. 
Man Fiend, Theatre Royal, Bilston, April 6. 

Man from the Mint, Theatre Royal, Worthing, December 22. 
Man of Honour, A, Imperial, February 22. 

Man-Trap, The, Royalty, April 3. 

Man Who Was, The, His Majesty’s, June 8. 

Manaman, Tie, Adelphi (revival,, January 14. 

Marauders, The, Grand Theatre, Swansea, April 28. 

Margot, Metropole, Camberwell, May 25. 

Marshal Ney ; or, Soldiers of France, Wyndham’s, July 28. 
Ma Tante, Coronet, June 29. 

Maud, Chief Justice, Steinway Hall, May 21. 

Medal and the Maid, The, Lyric, April 25. 

Meeting, The, Prince of Wales's, June 25. 

Memory, Old Theatre, Richmond, September 21. 

Merely Mary Ann, Town Hall, Wallingford, October 22. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The, His Majesty's (revival), January 17. 
Midnight Sun, The, Metropole, Devonport, April 2. 

*Midst London's Criminals, New Prince's Theatre, Horwich, April 13 
Mirror, The, Criterion, September 15. 

Misjsit Mantle, The, Opera House, Cork, February 9. 

Mistress of the Robes, The, Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, November 3. 
Modus Vivendi, A, Bijou, Bayswater, December 6, 

Monkey's Paw, The, Haymarket, October 6, 

Monte Cristo, Grand, Islington, November 2. 

Moscow Doctor, The, West Pier, Brighton, April 27. 

Mother Goose, Drury Lane, December 26. 

Mouse, The, Comedy, December 11. 

Mr. Perkins, Opera House, Jersey, November 380. 

Mrs. Daintree’s Daughter, Theatre Royal, Manchester, May 15. 
Mrs. Garth's Jealousy, Brunswick House, Wandsworth Road, December 8. 
Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace, Wyndham’s, May 12. 

Much Ado About Nothing, Imperial (revival), May 23 
Mummydom, Great Queen Street Theatre, September 25. 
Music Master, The, Bijou, Bayswater, April 22. 

My Brother-in-Law, Queen’s Gate Hall, W., February 14. 

My Lady Molly, Terry's, March 21. 

My Lord of Purslow, Town Hall, Bootle, January 14. 

Nan: A Child of Shame, Town Hall, Cinderford, March 14. 
Napoleon the Great, Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn, April 15. 
Narciss, Royalty, November 25. 

New Housemaid, The, Theatre Royal, Margate, October 19. 
New Régime, Prince of Wales’s, June 25. 

Night Mail, The, Queen’s Theatre, Keighley, June 8. 

No Thoroughfare, Grand, Islington, May 11. 

Old Flames, Grand, Fulham, December 8. 
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Old Heidelberg, St. James’s, March 19. 

Old Land, The, Queen's Royal Theatre, Dublin, April 13. 

Old, Old Story, The, Surrey, May 25. 

Old-Time Story, An, Grand Theatre, Douglas, December 22. 
Oliver Twist, Grand, Islington, March 30. 

Oliver Twist, Elephant and Castle, April 13. 

Once Upon a Time, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, February 22. 
One Day in June, Surrey Masonic Hall, December 8. 

One People, Coronet, May 1. 

One Woman’s Wickedness, Theatre Royal, Smethwick, December 15. 
On Shannon’s Shore, Carlton Theatre, Greenwich, June 29. 

On The Border, Kyrie Hall, Birmingham, February 28. 

On the Stroke of Twelve, Carlton Theatre, Greenwich, March 23. 
Orchid, The, New Gaiety, October 26. 

Othello, Lyric (revival), December 15. 

Our Better Selves, Royal Opera House, Wakefield, November 6. 
Over Niagara Falls, Grand, Islington, April 27. 

Passing Cloud, A, Her Majesty's Theatre, Carlisle, June 5. 
Password, The, Ulster Hall, Belfast, April 8. 

Past Redeemed, A, Pavilion, October 5. 

Path of Thorns, A, Camden Theatre, August 31. 

Patriot, The, Grand Theatre, Fulham, April 6. 

Patriotism, Pier Pavilion, Herne Bay, October 2. 

Pension Schiller, Great Queen Street Theatre, December 23. 
Percy, the Lady Killer, Tunbridge Wells Opera House, May 25. 
Perils of Flirtation, The, Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, November 16. 
Philanthropic Experiment, A, Exchange Hal!, Nottingham, April 23. 
Plum Cake, The, St. Saviour’'s Church Room, Eastbourne, January 13. 
Plus que Reine, Adelphi, June 29. 

Point of Honour, A, Adelphi, May 22. 

Pretty Sister of José, The, Duke of York’s, October 16. 

Price of Pleasure, The, Theatre Royal, Macclesfield, August 17. 
Primrose Way, The, Empire Theatre, Balham, September 21. 
Princess of Kensington, A, Savoy, January 22. 

Prinz Papillon, Great Queen Street Theatre, January 24. 
Prophecy, The, Avenue, March 10. 

Proud Prince, A, Vaudeville, September 11. 

Punchinella, Wellington Hall, N.W., June 10. 

Punchinello, Grand, Fulham, September 11. 

Queen of Society, Adelphi, February 5. 

Question of the Day, The, Town Hall, Crediton, January 14, 
Ramshakel the Great, Corn Exchange, Maidstone, December 9 
Ransom’s Folly, Duke of York's, July 21. 

Red Terror, The, Theatre Royal, Edmonton, August 10. 
Regimental Kiddy, The, Grand Theatre, Fulham, September 14. 
Reignof Terror, A, Queen’s Theatre, Longton, January 22. 
Resurrection, His Majesty's, February 17. 

Richard Lovelace, Theatre Royal, Worthing, July 27. 

Ring that Binds, The, Alexandra Palace Theatre, September 7. 
Rogue’s Daughter, A, Theatre Royal, Macclestield, February 4. 
Rogues of the Turf, Regent Theatre, Salford, June 1. 

Rose of the Riviera, Eden Theatre, Brighton, May 25. 

Rosemary, New Theatre (revival:, March 12. 

Rosy Dawn, A, Comedy Theatre, Manchester, December 13. 
Rumpelstiltzkin, Adelphi, May 18. 

Sally, Theatre Royal, Torquay, November 5. 

Sands of Time, The, Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham, February 23. 
Sapho (French), Coronet, June 8. 

Sapho, Grand Junction Theatre, Manchester, April 13. 

Saturday to Monday, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Great Grimsby, November 
Scarlet Flower, A, Theatre Royal, Worthing, June 4. 

Scarlet Pimpernel, The, Theatre Royal, Nottingham, October 15. 
Scarlet Woman, The, Empire Theatre, Maidenhead, March 16. 
School Girl, The, Prince of Wales’s, May 9. 

Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The, New Theatre (revival), July 11. 
Sentenced for Life, Standard, August 24. 

Shades of Night, Haymarket (revival), July 20. 

Shadowed Lives, Kennington Theatre, February 9. 

Silver King, The, Adelphi (revival), January 21. 

Sin of Her Childhood, The, Royalty Theatre, Barrow-in-Furness, April 24. 
Sinners’ Point, Theatre Royal, Sunderland, April 6. 
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Skipper and Co., Wall Street, Adelphi, April 28. 

Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, Brixton Theatre, November 9. 
Snapt Gold Ring, A, Ladbroke Hall, January 7. 

Snug Little Kingdom, A, Royalty, January 31. 

Somebody's Sweetheart, Theatre Royal, Stratford, June 22. 
Son of Satan, A, Theatre Royal, Aston, Birmingham, July 27. 
Soothing System, The, Garrick, July 30. 

Sousa Girl, The, Bijou, Bayswater, December 17. 

Sparkles’ Little System, Metropole, Camberwell, March 2. 
Spray of Lilac, A, Grand Theatre, Croydon, December 6. 
Spring Clean, A, Brighton Aquarium, March 2. 

Story of Winifred, The, King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, March 16. 
Strange Sequel, A, Queen's Hall, Seaford, July 15. 

Study in A Flat, King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, June 8. 
Sultan of Ranogoo, The, Royal Hippodrome, Liverpool, July 6. 
Sweet Olivia, New Theatre Royal, Leamington, March 27. 
Tale of a Telegram, Cleveland Hall, Barnes, February 21. 
Tempest, The, Court (revival), October 26. 

That Frenchwoman, Ladbroke Hall, January 7. 

That Man and I, New Theatre, October 24. 

That Terrible Tomboy, Theatre Royal, Windsor, March 9. 
The M I.’s (Mounted Infantry), Comedy, March 24. 

Three Outlaws, Grand Theatre, Fulham, May 18. 

Three Wishes, The, Public Hall, Sydenham, March 6. 

Time is Money, Prince of Wales's, June 25. 

Time Machine, The, Theatre Royal, Bradford, November 13. 
Tit for Tat, Aquarium, Brighton, March 2. 

Tom Pinch, St. James's, September 5. 

Too Many Cooks, Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, June 29. 
Traitor, The (Haldane), Carlton Theatre, Greenwich, July 27. 
Traitor, The (Hill Mitchelson), Theatre Royal, Stratford, November 23. 
Traitor Prince, A, Surrey, September 7. 

Turkish Bath, A, Bijou, Bayswater, April 21. 

Twenty-Five, Queen's Gate Hall, May 2. 

Two Hearts of Gold, Prince’s Theatre, Bradford, March 30. 
Two Mr. Wetherbys, Imperial, March 15. 

Two Up and One to Play, Kennington Theatre, August 24. 
Typewriter, The, Theatre Royal, Ryde, July 6. 

Ulster Hero, The, Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, January 12. 
Uncle Ned, Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, May 11. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, Kennington Theatre, July 13. 

University Prig, The, Grand Theatre, Blackpool, March 21. 
Undine, Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, September 23 
Under the Canopy, Pavilion, November 2. 

Unforeseen, The, Haymarket, December 2. 

Valentine and Pauline, Duke of York’s, July 30. 

Véronique, Coronet, May 5. 

Vikings, The, imperial, April 15. 

Village Blacksmith, The, Theatre Royal, Bury, February 20. 
Voice from the Grave, A, Surrey, March 30. 

Vultures of London, Surrey, November 9. 

Wanted, A Baby, Public Hall, Sydenham, March 6. 

Water Babies, Garrick, Sespuile 18. 


Waters of Bitterness, The, Imperial, June 8. 

Way of War, The, Wyndham’s, December 8. 

We are but Human, Marina Theatre, Lowestoft, January 28. 
Wedding Morn, The, Regent Theatre, Salford, August 25. 

Wedding Ring, The, Royal County Theatre, Reading, March 19. 
What a Woman Did, Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, October 5. 
What Became of Mrs. Racket, Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, June 22 


What Men Call Love, Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, April 24. 
When Darkness Falls, Surrey, May 18. 

When the Tide Comes In, Pier Pavilion, Eastbourne, October 8. 
When We Dead Awaken, Imperial, January 26. 

When Woman Strays, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, December 13. 
Where’s Baby ? Bijou, Bayswater, April 21. 

Where's Bertram ? County Theatre, Kingston-on-Thames, December 1. 
Where There is Smoke, Grand Theatre, Croydon, August 29. 

White Passion Flower, A, Kennington Theatre, November 9. 

White Slaves of London, The, Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, September 21. 
Whitewashing Julia, Garrick, March 2. 
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Who's Hamilton ? Ealing Theatre, May 25. 

Wife or Widow, Surrey, April 9. 

Woman from Gaol, The, Pavilion, September 7. 

Woman of the World, A, Lyric, June 13. 

Woman Rules the World, Theatre Royal, Macclesfield, September 3. 
Woman Tamer, A, Crystal Palace, April 6. 

Woman's Deceit, A, Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, February 26. 
Woman's Devotion, A, Theatre Royal, Walsall, November 4. 
Won by Waiting, Bijou, Bayswater, December 6. 

World of Women, A, Grand Theatre, Fulham, April 13. 
World’s Way, The, Pavilion, May 18. 

Worst Woman in London, Adelphi (revival), March 7. 

Yiv and the Blue Wolf, Coronet, March 9. 

Young England, St. Andrew's Hall, West Kensington, June 27. 


Hew Plays and Important Revivals 


PRESENTED AT THE PRINCIPAL BERLIN THEATRES 


FROM DECEMBER 1, 1902, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1903. 


ALEXANDER-PLATZ. 
Berliner Blitzméddel, four-act farce, by M. Wolff, March 3. 
Mein Sohn der Herr Leutnant, four-act play, by P. Hambrock, March 20, 
Der Weichensteller, drama, in one act, by C. Roland, March 31. 
Sein Verhdlltnis, one-act play, by A. O. Weber, April 4. 


BELLE-ALLIANCE, 


Cupido und Co., three-act farce, by E. Blum, December 23. 

Am Telephone, two-act drama, by MM. de Lorde and Folly, December 23. 

Pick und Pocket, four-act vaudeville, by MM. Barré and Banés, March 26. 

Die Lebendigtote, one-act drama, by A. von Hegedus, May 16. 

Schnitzerfranzl von Waldenkirchen, volks-play, in four acts, by F. Seuffert, June 29. 
Madame de Pompadour, three-act comedy, by T. von Trotha, October 17. 

In Vertretung, farce, in three acts, by H. Gordon, October 26. 

Los vom Manne, three-act farce, by MM. Jacoby and Lippschitz, November 26. 


BERLINER. 


Paul Lange und Tora Parsberg, three-act drama, by Bjirnson, December 38. 
Heimkehr, drama, in five acts, by Hans Volkmar, January 17. 

Sanatorium Siebenberg, tive-act volks-play, by Adolph L’Arronge, February 7. 
Dornréschen, fairy-play, in four acts, by Marx Moeller, February 18. 
Timandra, tragedy, in five acts, by Adolf Wilbrandt, March 26. 

Arbeit, drama, in three acts, by K. Holm, April 16. 

Die Verleumdung, three-act comedy, by Scribe, April 25. 

Savonarola, five-act tragedy, by H. von Willemoes, May 23. 

Der Haideschacht, opera, in three acts, by F. von Holstein (Morwitz Opera Co.), June 19, 
Geographie und Liebe, three-act comedy, by Bjirnson, September 15. 

Kater Lampe, comedy,'in four acts, by E. Rosenew, September 25. 

Luzifer, play, in four acts, by E. A. Butti, October 22. 


BUNTES. 
Epidemie, one-act comedy, by Mirbeau, December 2. 
Liebessold, comedy, in three acts, by Maupassant, December 23. 
In Fesseln, play, in three acts, by P. Gottschalk, March 16. 
Auf der Hochzeitsreise, one-act play, by Dr. M. Hirschfeld, March 15 
Alt-Heidelberg, one-act play, by Dr. M. Hirschfeld, March 18. 
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Die Schweizer Reise, comedy, in one act, by Dr. M. Hirschfeld, March 18, 
Onkel Adam, one-act farce, by Dr. M. Hirschfeld, March 18. 
Vor dem Gesindeball, one-act comedy, by M. Pollaczek, April 4. 


CARL WEISS. 
Wittwe Dalila, play, in six scenes, by E. Ritterfeldt, December 8. 
Anton’s Erben, four-act play, by Marie Giinther, December 16. 
Die letzten Tage der Antillen, play, in five acts, by E. Ritterfeldt, December 25, 
Familie Humbert, piece, in five acts, by F. Parin, January 20. 
Das Geheimniss des Klosters, play, in four acts, by G. Albert, February 7. 
Der Arme Heinrich, play, in five acts, by Carl Schultes, March 11. 
Das Liebe Gebot, five-act play, by MM. Borchart and Ritterfeldt, March 19. 
Jugensdtiirme, four-act play, by A. Ritterfeldt, May 1. 
Das Geheimnis des Roten Hauses, comedy, in six scenes, by M. Hungerfeld, May 20. 
Der Fehlritt Einer Frau, five-act play, by H. Werner, August 1. 
Die Kleine Braune, three-act operetta, by B. Loovsky, November 10. 
Die Toten Leben, four-act drama, by W. Fernan, November 21. 
Maria Theresia und ihr Hof, five-act comedy, by A. Miiller, November 28, 


CENTRAL. 
Clo-Clo, operetta, in four acts, by MM. Laudesberg and Pagin, April 4. 
Chinesische Flitterwochen, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Dance and Talbot, adapted 
by MM. Wilde and Roehr, April 25. 
Bruder Straubinger, operette, in three acts, by E. Eysler, September 80. 
Der Gestiefelte. Kater, musical fairy-play, in four scenes, by. K. Pohl, November 4. 
Der Rastetbinder, comic opera, in five acts, by MM. Léon and Lehr, November 19. 


DEUTSCHES. 
Der Arme Heinrich, drama, in five acts, by Gerhart Hauptmann, December 9. 
Sonnwendtag, four-act play, by Karl Schoenherr, January 10. 
Der Schleier der Beatrice, five-act drama, by A. Schnitzler, March 7. 
Auf Skorhove, drama, in three acts, by Bjirnson, April 2. 
Der Puppenspieler, one-act play, by Arthur Schnitzler, September 12. 
Trugbild, play, in four acts, by Rodenbach, September 12. 
Geschift ist Geschdft, three-act comedy, by M. Mirbeau, October 2. 
Rose Bernd, four-act play, by Gerhart Hauptmann, October 31. 


KLEINES. 
Erdgeist, four-act tragedy, by F. Wedekind, December 21. 
Vachtasyl, drama, in four acts, by Maxim Gorki, January 25. 
Die Raben, four-act play, by Henri Becques, October 19. 
Elektra, play, after Socrates, by H. von Hofmannsthal, October 30, 
LESSING. 
Der Blinde Passagier, three-act farce, by MM. Blumenthal and Kadelburg, December 26. 
Die Aebtissin von Jouarre, play, in four acts, by Ernest Renan (at a matinée), February 28. 
Auf der Fdlrte, three scenes, by C. van Lerberghe, February 28. 
Déimmerung, five-act drama, by E. Rosmer, May 7. 
Geschwister Lembroke, play, in four acts, by MM. Skowronnek and Stein, August 29. 
Auferstehung, five-act drama, by Tolstoy, September 12. 
Der Sturmgeselle Socrates, four-act comedy, by Hermann Sudermann, October 8.. 
Zapfenstrewh, four-act drama, by F. A. Beyerlein, October 29. 
Ein Verbrecher, five-act play, by Sven Lange, November 16. 


LUISEN. 
Der Richtige Schwiegersohn, farce, in three acts, by MM. Adair and Breitenbach, Dee. 30. 
Der Fechter von Ravenna, tragedy, in five acts, by F. Halm, January 30. 
Otto der Faule, three-act comedy, by Hans L’ Arronge, February 28. 
KGnigin Luise, four-act play, by Dr. Gemoll, April 10. 
Eine Feste Burg, volks-play, in five acts, by A. Mueller, April 28. 
Der Verschwender, play, in four acts, by F. Raimund, November 26, 


MONOPOL. 
Im Hinterhause, drama, in four acts, by E. Preczang, April 26. 


NEUES. 
Pastor Hansen, play, in five acts, by E. Moeller, December 21. 
Die Fliege, farce, in three acts, by Anthony Mars, January 14. 
Der Reine Mann, farce, in four acts, by Felix Doermann, February 13. 
Die Lokalbahn, comedy, in three acts, by L. Thoma, February 25. 
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Pelleas und Melisande, play, in four acts, by Maeterlinck, April 7. 

Der G’rade Michl, volks-play, in three acts, by MM. Engel and Horst, May 16. 
Der Herr Gemeinderat, volks-play, in three acts, by H. Schrotenbach, May 26. 
Arche Noah, three-act comedy, by Josef Jarno, June 6. , 

So Ist Das Leben, drama, in eight scenes, by F. Wedekind, November 27. 
Logik des Herzens, one-act play, by K. Holm, November 28. 


NEW ROYAL OPERA. 


Die Glocke vom Helfenstein, musical play, in four acts, by A. Meissner, words by S. C, 
von Sell, December 21. , 

Der Klavierstimmer, three-act operetta, by F. Lehr, June 27. 

Der Kellermeister, operetta, in three acts, by C. Zeller, August 1. 

Der Liebe Schatz, operetta, in three acts, by H. Reinhardt, August 29. 


RESIDENZ. 

Lusie, one-act comedy, by Alice Stein, December 1. 

Lutti, four-act farce, by Pierre Veber, January 30. 

Lustige Ehemédnner, three-act farce, by MM. Mars and Barré, German by Max Schinau, 
May 14. 

Das Beste Mittel, three-act farce, by M. Bisson, September 12. 

Sphinx, one-act comedy, by E. delle Grazie, September 22. 

Das Grosse Geheimniss, three-act comedy, by Pierre Wolff, October 17. 

Ein Seitensprung (La Carotte), farce in three acts, by MM. Berr, Guillemand, and Deher, 
German by M. Schinau, November 28. 


ROYAL OPERA. 


Anno 1757, opera, in three acts, by B. Scholz, January 18. 

Das War Ich, one-act opera, by Leo Blech, March 27. 

Till Eulenspiegel, opera, in three acts, by C. von Reznicek, May 5. 

Der Zauberknabe, dance-poem, in one act, by H. Regel, music by. R. von Goldberger, 
May 9. 


ROYAL SCHAUSPIEL-HAUS. 


Das Dunkle Thor, play, in four acts, by Felix Philippi, December 17. 

Krieg im Haus, comedy, in four acts, by R. Misch, January 3. 

Die Gerechtigkeit, four-act play, by Otto Ernst, February 23. 

Die Siegesfeier, historical comedy, in four acts, by H. Katsch, March 14, 

Die Schlossherrin, four-act play, by A. Capus, April 1. 

Sakuntala, play, in five acts, from the Indian of King Kalidasa, by Max Moeller, May 1. 

Der Fremde, play, in one act, by F. Lienhard, August 22. 

Solon in Lydien, three-act drama, by T. Herzl, August 22. 

Im Stillen Gésschen (Quality Street), comedy, in four acts, by J. M. Barrie, German by B, 
Poyson, October 27. 


SCHILLER. 


Das Geheimnis der Gilde, four-act play, by A. Strindberg, January 23. 
Don Gil, three-act comedy, by Tirso de Molina, March 14. 
Nach Jahr und Tag, one-act play, adapted from the Danish by Axel Steenbrich, June 10, 


San Marco's Tochter, play, in four acts, by Arthur Fitger, October 18, 


THALIA, 


Die*Bisen Médchen, spectacular farce, by MM. Kren and Schoenfeld, music by Einodshofer, 
December 23. 

Der Familienonkel, burlesque, in three acts, by L. Leipziger, February 6. 

Der Posaunenengel, burlesque, in five scenes, by MM. Kren and Schénfeld, March 24. 

Karl Fiedler, volks-play, in five acts, by R. Demmler, June 21. 

Das Alter, three-act comedy, by P. Quensel, June 26. 

Der Regiments-Schwerenster, four-act farce, by A. Rohl, August 18. 

Die Strohwittwe, farce, in three acts, by MM. Misch and Jacoby, August 22. 

Der Hochtourist, farce, in three acts, by MM. Kraatz and Neal, August 29. 

Max und Moritz, comic play, in seven scenes, by. L. Giinther, November 28. 


THEATER DES WESTENS. 
Rubezahl, fairy play, in five scenes, by MM. Skraup und Saenger, December 1. 
Kénig Tod, four-act drama, by H. Erdmann, February 18. 
Dubarry, comedy, in five acts, by D. Belasco, May 2. 
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Fedora, three-act lyrical opera, by Umberto Giordano, August 1. 
Dalibor, opera, in three acts, by F, Smetana, September 12. 
Rotképpchen, fairy play, in five scenes, by Aloys Prasch, November 28. 


TRIANON. 


Die Notbriicke, three-act comedy, by MM. Grésac and de Croisset, February 17. 
Biscotte, comedy, in three acts, by Pierre Wolff, October 13. 


Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary 
FROM DECEMBER 1902 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1903. 


Aubert, Rose (Mrs. Fred. Evans), of the Sisters Albert, Music Hall Artiste, 32, Nov. 14. 
AuuaNn, Ernest, Pianist and Composer, aged 33, June 15. 

AueN, David, J.P., Theatrical Printer, aged 72, January 28. 

Aten, Walter C., Music Hall Comedian, April 24. 

Auiwoop, Frederick William, Musical Composer and Conductor, November 21. 
Arpven, Wallace, Actor, February 17. 

Axprrt, Luigi, Musical Composer and Conductor, aged 80, May 1. 

Asurorp, Charles, Actor, October 14. 

Arxins, Norton, Song Writer, aged 39, February 2. 

Arwoop, Roland, Actor, November 4. 

Avunrey, Bob, late of the Four Aubreys, August 19. 

Batuey, Charles, son of late Francis Bailey of World’s Fair, Islington, aged 36, Nov. 24. 
Baiey, Mary, mother of Nellie Sunderland (Conjuror), December 28. 
Barker, Richard, retired Actor, aged 69, August 1. 

Barrow, William, Music Hall Manager, aged 36, December 24. 

Barre, Bob (Halcro and Bartell), Music Hall Artiste. June 18. 

Barry, Thomas, Circus Proprietor, aged 71, September 22. 

Bruuew, Eugenie, Actress, October 4. 

Benson, Harry A., husband of Marie Olive, aged 36, December 9. 

BernacE (Burnidge), George, Actor, aged 47. May 13. 

Beryt, William, son of H. Cecil Beryl, Theatrical Manager, aged 22, March 21. 
Bevenr.ey, Percy Charles, Actor, aged 54, February 26. 

Boswex., Edith, wife of Henry Luigi Boswell, Circus Artiste, December 2s. 
Bov.t, Gertrude, wife of Charles Boult, Actor, aged 32, September 4. 
Branvon (Barling), Violet, Actress, aged 26, August 31. 

Bripeman, William, father of Ernest Frasetti, Variety Artiste, August 31. 
Browne, Campbell, Operatic Vocalist, aged 39, May 25. 

Buxverr, Frank, Property Master, aged 62, June 22 

Burperre, Henry, late of Carlton Theatre, Greenwich, aged 36, April 1. 
Burnett, Elizabeth, wife of Professor Burnett, Showman, March 9. 
Burney, Miss (Mrs. W. Holman), retired Actress, January 11. 

Busu, Fred (Frederick Taylor), Variety Artiste, November 15. 

Caan (Meers), Rose Evangeline, Circus Artiste, December 31. 

Cuampers, Mary, mother of Emma Chambers, Actress, aged 71, January 26. 
Cuarman, George, Musical Director, aged 62, December 10. 

Cxiarke, Ellen, mother of D. J. Clarke, Theatrical Proprietor, July 24. 
CriarkE, Walter, Circus Artiste, aged 27, November 17. 

Coaii1, Harry, Minstrel Performer, April 9. 

Couiins, John J., Showman, aged 37, March 17. 

CoiverD, Joseph, Comic Singer, February 7. 

Comerrorp, Maurice, Theatrical Editor, aged 49, November 9. 

Coniey, Tom, Music Hall Comedian, aged 31, April 14. 

Coox, John Furneaux, Operatic Vocalisi, aged 63, January 19. 

Cove, Augusta, mother of Louise Cove, Actress, July 23. 

Cross, Jessie (Mrs. Clifford Bown), Actress, November 25. 

Crorry, Leslie, Operatic Vocalist, aged 50, April 18. 
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Cusick, Polly (Mrs. Charles Rezene), Serio-comic, aged 37, January 31. 
CutTusert, Robert Arthur, husband of Jeannie Cuthbert, Actress, aged 33, February 7 
Daamar (Jones), James, Circus Artiste, aged 76, October 7. ‘ 
D’ALBERTE (Morton), Albert Daniel, High Rope-walker, May 4. 

Dates, Harry, Negro Comedian, aged 64, August 15. 

Darcon, Augusta L., Actress, December 24. 

Davipson, Jack, late of Drury Lane Theatre, aged 22, April 25. 

De Brenner, Harry, Minstrel Vocalist, November 28. 

Detaunay, Louis, French Actor, aged 77, September 22. 

Duacean, Tom, father of Maggie Duggan, Burlesque Actress, May 4. 

Dunn, Dick, Comic Singer, aged 55, January 15. 

Dwicut, John, Knockabout and Comedy Acrobat, aged 40, August 17. 

Dwyer, Tim, Actor, aged 42, September 28. 

Eaton, Charles, Actor, aged 45, November 14. 

Eavon, Jack, of the Savoy Theatre, aged 24, May 17. 

Enaar, Stuart, Actor, March 28. 

Exuiorr, George, Comic Singer, February 12. 

Exuison, William, late Circus Musical Director, aged 60, February 6. 

Exron, Caroline, Actress, aged 68, December 1. 

Enron, William, Actor, aged 54, January 27. 

Exwoop, Arthur, Actor, aged 53, October 28. 

Evans (Johnston), Bob, One-legged Song and Dance Artiste, aged 34, May 7. 
Evans, Tom, Scenic Artist, Mareh 11. 

Eyre, Lyttleton, Actor, aged 26, December 25. 

Farsron, Benjamin Leopold, Dramatist, aged 65, July 23. 

Fayne, Kate (Mrs. Richard Bainbridge), Actress, January 27. 

FineserG, Isaac, Music Hall Proprietor, aged 85, October 5. 

Finney, William, High Diver and Tank Performer, August 27. 

Fisu, Marguerite (Mrs. Charles Warren), Burlesque Actress, aged 34, July 22. 
Fornes-Ropertson, Frances, mother of J. Forbes-Robertson, Actor, aged 75, Dee. &. 
Forpes-Rosertson, J., sen., father of J. Forbes-Robertson, Actor, aged 81, Feb. 25. 
Forest (Johnson), Lucy (of Forest and King), Variety Artiste, aged 34, October 7. 
Fornercity, Edwin Frederick, Music Hall Comedian, aged 64, January 2. 
FRaANKLEIN, Lucy, Operatic Vocalist, aged 59, August 10. 

Garrney, Laura, wife of John Gaffney, Theatrical Proprietor, June 3. 
Gerrarp, Ethel (Mrs. Frank Carlile), Actress, September 19. 

Giusert, Fred, Song Writer, aged 53, April 12. 

Gitman, Henry, General Manager of Crystal Palace, aged 59, December 3. 
Gumer, Mdlle. (Mrs. Howell), retired Premiére Danseuse, aged 79, March 1. 
GLENNEY, Bessie (Elizabeth Alice Graham), Actress, July 24. 

Grover, Augustus, Actor, March 11. 

GomersaL, Amy, widow of Wm. Gomersal, late Theatrical Lessee, aged 43, Oct. 11. 
Goopwin (Godwin), Clara, retired Premiére Danseuse, aged 85, January 4. 
Gray, John, late of the Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, October 12. 

Guirriy, James Warren, Banjoist, March 4. 

Gwynne, Nell, Serio-comic, aged 34, October 22. 

Harkins, Daniel Howard, American Actor, aged 67, December 7. 

Haruey, Violet, Serio-comic and Ballad Vocalist, aged 35, October 28. 
Harrison, Evelyn (Mrs. Walter Maxwell), Actress, aged 28, August 7. 

Harrz, Conjuror, aged 66, June 29. 

Harvey, Frank, Actor and Dramatist, aged 62, March 29. 

Harwoop, George, Music Hall Proprietor, aged 61, October 4. 

Hastem, Bert, Comedian and Dancer, November 11. 

Harcuman, Emily, sister of Henry W. Hatchman, Actor, April 14. 

Harcuman, Henry C., father of Henry W. Hatchman, Actor, February 8. 
Harron, Walter (Thomas Spurway), Theatrical Lessee, aged 54, June 24. 
Henry, David, father of Princess Rubie, Variety Artiste, aged 64, February 21. 
Hoxioway, William Edward, Circus Artiste, aged 37, September 22. 

Hout, Clarance, Actor and Theatrical Manager, aged 77, September 27. 
Howarp, Mrs. Walter, mother of Agnes Chesson, Actress, October 3. 
Hupsretu, John Henry, Comedian, aged 63, March 9. 

Jackson, John Enderby, Manager, aged 76, April 9. 

Jackson, Marie Louise, widow of Harry Jackson, Comedian, March 7. 
Jarret, Henry C., American Theatrical Manager, October 13. 
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Jounson, Wm., Theatrical Proprietor, aged 52, December 17. 

JupGe, William James, Bird and Animal Trainer, aged 54, February 24. 
KeratinG, Nicholas, formerly Music Hall Manager, March 12. 

Kine, Thomas, Theatrical Proprietor, aged 68, February 15. 

Laneron (Mardoff), Fred, Variety Comedian, aged 31, August 24. 

Larkin, Sophie, Actress, aged 70, August 10. 

Leacu, Gus, Comedian and Music Hall Manager, August 17. 

Leeman, Walter H., Business Manager, February 6. 

Leeson, Dan, Variety Artiste, aged 42, February 16. 

Lecovve, Ernest, Dramatic Author, aged 96, Mareh 14. 

Le Fre, Elizabeth (De Voy), wife of James Le Fre, Comedian, aged 47, June 5. 
Le Turtre, Roma Guillon, Actress, January 8. 

Levey, Jules, Cornet Player, November 28. 

Levirer, Katie, wife of Little Levite, Clown, August 17. 

Lippy, Thomas, father of W. H. Liddy, Actor, aged 76, January 18. 
Livrorr, Bernard, Stage Manager, July 6. 

Lower, Sophie, mother of Trevor Lowe, Actor, February 11. 

Luprvo, George, Clown and Pantomimist, March 19. 

Lutz, W. Meyer, Musical Composer and Conductor, aged 72, January 31. 
Lyaui, Edna (Ada Ellen Bayly), Novelist and Playwright, aged 45, February 8. 
Lye, Arthur, Actor, September 13. 

Lyte, Kenyon (Marcus Goldberg), Actor, aged 35, December 8. 

Mackin, F. H., Actor, aged 54, May 3. 

Macteop, Norman, Theatrical Manager, May 28. 

Macnaty, Jessie (Mrs. W. H. McCarthy), Serio-comic, aged 35, January 11. 
MaseEront, Signora, Actress, niece of Adelaide Ristori, August 8. 

Marruews, Lacy, Actor, December 12. 

Maurice, George, Music Hall Comedian, June 17. 

Mayer, M. L., French Theatrical Manager, aged 71, August 4. 

Mitier, Edith, Vocalist and Actress, June 27. 

Morne, Gertie (of the Sisters Morde, Variety Duettists), December 26. 
Morgan, Mrs. Charles, mother of Charles Elton Morgan, Actor, November 6. 
Moser, Gustav Von, Dramatist, aged 78, October 23. 

Navarro, Emilio, Circus Artiste, aged 57, June 13. 

Neepuam, William, Musical Conductor, aged 41, October 6. 

Nevapa, Aimée, Actress, March 5. 

Oakey, Sir Herbert Stanley, Composer, aged 73, October 26. 

Ouiver, Mary, mother of Mr. Will Oliver, Music Hall Comedian, aged 73, June 8. 
Parry, Dr. Joseph, Musical Composer, aged 61, February 17. 

Paxton-Hoop, Lavinia, mother of Sydney Paxton, Actor, June 27. 

Pirer, Walter H., Theatrical Proprietor, aged 28, March 13. 

PLANQgueETte, Robert, Musical Composer, aged 54, January 28. 

PLaNquetrEe, Madame, widow of Robert Planquette, March 2. 

Powet, Eldred, Music Hall Comedian, April 4. 

Prince, Jessie, Serio-comic, aged 36, September 10. 

Putian, Henry, Theatrical Proprietor, aged 86, November 2. 

Ratne, Bessie (Elizabeth Rowlands), Actress, December 11. 

Raymonp (Catterall), Charles Reeves, One-legged Dancer, aged 42, January 10. 
Rano, Archie, Acrobat and Gymnast, September 24. 

Rearvon, Eleanor, Actress, January 31. 

Rennik, Margaret, grandmother of Princess Rubie, Variety Vocalist, aged 84, Feb. 14, 
Rex, Charles, Actor, November 15. 

Ricuarps, Marie, Actress, aged 60, November 3. 

Rostra, Lilian (Mrs. Joe Edmonds), Serio-comic, June 6. 

Ronrnson, Marie, retired Lion Tamer, aged 80, February 3. 

Roya, Harry, Circus Artiste, October 18. 

Sr. Groner, Julia, retired Actress, November 11. 

Saussury, Nate, retired American Comedian, December 24. 

Sanperson, Sybil, American Opera Singer, aged 39, May 16. 

Sanpy, Little (Alexander Coleman), Circus Clown, aged 53, November 9. 
Scuarer, Lily, wife of Albert Schiifer (Musical Schiifers), aged 22, April28, 
Scuorrenp, Dick, Music Hall Artiste, aged 48, November 5. 

Sevny, Henry C., Actor, aged 49, November 2. 

Seymovr, Katie (Katherine Phoebe Mary Athol), Burlesque Actress & Dancer, 23, Sept. 7. 
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Suaw (Schah), Harry E., American Musical Comedian, June 26. 

SuerrieLp, Wilson, Actor and Vocalist, aged 38, July 20. 

Surex, Julia Lalor, Actress, December 18. 

Strnon, Walter, Acrobat, of the Silbon Troupe, aged 37, July 24. 

Sarra, Joseph, Music Hall Managing Director, aged 59, February 15. 

Searrow, Mrs. Fanny, mother of H. C. Beryl and J. H. Savile, Theatre Prop., 76, July 16. 
Spiers, Harry F., Theatrical Manager, aged 30, December 24. 

SrepHENS, Henry Pottinger, Dramatic Author, February 12. 

Srevens (Tod), Julia Warren, Actress, August 25. , 

Srewart, Maggie, Actress, September 28. 

Sroirz, Rosine, retired Opera Vocalist, July 30. 

Stroopiey, George, late Circus Proprietor, aged 69, June 16. 

Syms, Walter, second son of Algernon Syms, Actor, May 19. 

Tuvriow, James Edgar, Actor, aged 50, November 3. 

Tooir, Kate, Music Hall Vocalist, Mareh 1. 

Tvrrett, Thomas Edward, Musical Director, September 14. 

VavGuan, Kate, Actress, February 21. 

Vaucun, Theresa (Mrs. Wm. H. Mestayer), Comedienne, aged 43, October 4. 
Vicorr, Connie, Actress, aged 39, May 9. 

Wake, Mrs. Ada Eliza, Actress, November 13. 

Wax.ace, Charles, Negro Comedian, April 1. 

Watsu, Kate (Countess of Euston), formerly Variety Artiste, November 24. 
Watters, A. §., Theatrical Company Director, aged 47, November 13. 

Watton, Fred, Juggler, aged 52, May 5. 

Watton, George, Comedian, July 15. 

Warson, Alfred R., Musical Director and Composer, aged 58, July 22. 

Wenn, Harry, Theatrical Advance Agent, November 11. 

Wens, William, Scenic Artist, June 17. 

Westcorr, Emily, mother of Fred Karno, Music Hall Comedian, aged 59, April 1. 
Wuirrne, Charles, Roundabout Proprietor, aged 36, August 15. 

Wixmor, Lottie, daughter of late Charles Wilmot, Theatrical Proprietor, November 3. 
Woopwarp, William Jarman (Captain Wills-Woodward), Animal Trainer, 27, Oct. 6. 
Wyes, William, Actor, aged 46, September 22. 

Wyre, Artbur, Music Hall Comedian, November 4. 

Yetnrne, Mrs. John, mother of the Yelding Family, Circus Artiste, 80, August 17. 
Zviima, Madame (Mrs. Navarro), Circus Artiste, aged 52, May 5. 


+ 


STaGE Frixes.—It is interesting to note what were the rules and regulations affecting 
the conduct of the Metropolitan theatres sixty or seventy years ago. From the rules for 
“The Maintenance of Good Order in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,” we find that if 
anyone opened the stage door a fine of 10s. was imposed; standing on the stage when not 
concerned in the scene, 2s. 6d.; and for blocking up the entrance, 10s, Anyone not being 
letter perfect in his part at the last rehearsal should forfeit, according to his salary, from 4s. 
to £2, Anyone refusing to study, rehearse, or perform any character, or to assist in any 
procession, dance, or chorus, forfeited for such refusal £30 and nine nights’ salary in 
addition. If anyone took #way the prompt-book or harpsichord-book from the stage, or out 
of the theatre, he would forfeit 10s. Anyone imperfect in his words on the first night had 
to lose that night’s salary. If a performer assisted at a benefit at any other theatre or 
place of amusement without the previous consent of the manager he forfeited one week's 
salary for each offence, and his engagement at the option of the manager. Those per- 
formers whose salary amounted to £5 per week were entitled to enter “the first green- 
room.” 


Piancusé’s Rerorms.—When, in 1823, Planché persuaded Kemble to mount Shake- 
spearian plays realistically, the innovation was not relished, and Charles Farley, the 
recognised purveyor and director of spectacles, piteously exclaimed “ That if Shakespeare 
is to be produced with such splendour and attention to costume, what am I to do for the 
holidays?” “ Never shall I ferget,’ Planché continues, “ the dismay of some of the per- 
formers when they looked upon the flat-topped chapeau de fer (fer blanc, I confess) of 
the 12th century, which they irreverently stigmatised as stewpans ! Nothing but the fact 
that the classical features of a Kemble were to be surmounted by a precisely similar 
abomination would, I think, have induced one of the rebellious barons to have appeared in 
it. They had no faith in me, and sullenly assumed their new and strange habiliments in 
the full belief that they would be roared at by the audience. They were roared at; but 
in a much more agreeable way than they had contemplated.” ° 

K 
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THEATRES 


AneRDARE—New Theatre, Z. Andrews. 
ABERDEEN — Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur 
Company. 
AnertiLLeny-—M¢étropole Theatre, Carlton 
& Duckworth. 
AccrINGTON—Prince’s, J. B. Ormerod. 
Auprersuot—Theatre Royal, C. Sounes. 
AurrincuamM—Public Hall, Secretary. 
Arproatu, N.B.— Theatre, Manager. 
Asupourne—Town Hall, Secretary. 
ASHTON - UNDER - Lyne — Theatre 
C. E. Revill. 
Aston—Theatre Royal, Chas. Barnard. 
Arrerciirre — Theatre Royal, F. Mac- 
naghten. 
Ayr—Volunteer Hall, Secretary. 
Bacur—Royal Court Theatre, Manager. 
Barns.ey-—Royal, A. C. Mitchell. 

Public Hall, G. E. Hoey. 

Barrow-1n-Furness — Royalty 
Hugh Robertson. 

Theatre Royal, Mr. Rollo Balmain. 
Batru—Royal, Mr. E. Lewis. 

Bartey— New Theatre Royal, J. Whitty. 

Victoria Hall, Manager. 
Beprorp—Royal County Theatre, E. G. 

Falcon. 
Be.rast—Royal, Messrs. Warden. 

Grand Opera House, Messrs. Warden. 
Brurston—Theatre Royal, Hy. Battersby. 
BrrkenHEAD—Royal, W. W. Kelly. 

Métropole Theatre, W. W. Kelly. 
Brruincuam—Prince of Wales’s, John F. 

Graham. 

Grand Theatre, J. W. Turner. 

Metropole, W. Melville. 

Alexandra Theatre, L. Collingwood. 
Bisuor AuckLanp—Eden Theatre, Messrs. 

Addison, Ltd. 
Buiackpurn—Royal, Harry Yorke. 

Prince’s, E. H. Page. 

Buiackpoo.—Her Majesty’s Opera House, 
J. Huddlestone. 

Grand Theatre, Sergenson. 

Buarna (Mon.)—Public Hall, T. W. Allen. 
Buarrcowr1e—Public Hall, Secretary. 
Buyru —Royal, A. Jefferson. 

Boanor —Theatre, Manager. 

Botton— Royal, Company. 

Grand Theatre, Company. 

Drill Halls, Messrs. Winders. 
BoorLe—Muneaster Theatre, Pennington. 
BorpesLey— Imperial, J. Bacon. 
Boscompe—Grand Theatre, Mouillot. 
Bourne  (Lincs.) Corn Exchange, 

Manager. 
BournemoutH—Theatre Royal, Mouillot. 

Winter Gardens, Manager. 
Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. 

Prince’s Theatre, F. Laidler. 
Bripewater—Town Hall, Secretary. 


IN THE 


Royal, 


Theatre, 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


BripiinGron — Victoria Rooms, C. Palmer. 

Spa Theatre, Henry Hague. 
Briprort— Rifle Drill Hall, Lt. Whetham. 
Bricuton— Royal, H. Cecil Beryl. 

Gaiety, Evans and Dunkin, 

Eden, Wilfred Cotton. 

Aquarium Theatre, W. J. Hardy. 
Brisro. — Prince’s Theatre, J. M. Chute. 

Royal, F. and E. Carpenter. 
Brovcuron— Victoria Theatre, James M. 

Hardie. 

Burney --Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 
Victoria Opera House, Horner. 
Burron-on-Trent—New Theatre, W. and 

H. G. D. Bennett. 
Bury-—Theatre Royal, O. C. Culling. 
Bury Sr. Epmunps—Royal, C. H. Nunn. 
Buxron—New Opera House, J.Willoughby. 
Capoxton—Theatire Royal, Manager. 
CampripGe— New Theatre, W. B. Redfern. 
Canrernury—Theatre Royal, E. Graham 
Falcon. 
Carpirr—Royal, R. Bedford. 

Grand Theatre, E. Quigley. 
CariisLE——Her Majesty’s, R. S. M‘Kim. 
CastLE¥rorp — Theatre Royal, C. Gadsby. 
Carernam (Surrey).—Public Hall, J. D. 

Rolls. 
Cuaruam—Theatre Royal, C. B. Barnard. 
Cuetmsrorp—Corn Exchange, Secretary. 
CHELTENHAM— Opera House, H.O. Redford. 

Victoria Rooms, E. B. Shenton. 
CuesterR — Royalty, Milton Bode. 
CHESTERFIELD—Royal, Macnaghten. 

Memorial Hall, Secretary. 

CueEsTeER - LE - Srreet — Excelsior, C. E. 
Hamilton. 

Cuortey, Lancs.—Grand Theatre, Geo. 
Testo Sante. 

CiypEBANK—New Gaiety Theatre, R. C. 
Buchanan. 

CoarpripGE—Theatre Royal, Mrs. Mary 
Watson. 

Cotcnester— Royal, F. G. Macdona. 

Conserr—-New Theatre, H. Robertson. 

New Town Hall, T. W. Welford. 
Cork — Opera House, J. Horgan. 
Coventry —Opera House, W. Bennett. 
Cowes (1.-of-W.) — Foresters’ Hall, J. 

Joliffe. 
Crewe —Lyceum, Hy. Taylor. 

Co-operative Hall, J. Bourne. 

Town Hall, Armstrong. 
Croox—Theatre Royal, W. Davidson. 
Croypon —Grand Theatre,G.A. Brandram. 

Theatre Royal, Mr. 8. James. 
Daron-1n-FurNEss — Co-operative Hall, 

J. Werry. 
Daritincton—Royal, Tom Jennings. 

Drill Hall, Swinburne. 

Darwen—Royal, W. Kenyon. 
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Derpy—-Grand Theatre, F. W. Purcell. 
Devonport. --- Métropole, Mr. A. Carlton. 
Dewsspury—Royal, O. C. Culling. 
Doveias—Grand, A. Hemming. 

Dover — Theatre Royal, Dew & Carter. 
Dusiin—Gaiety, Company. 

Queen’s, Manager. 

Royal, F. Mouillot. 

DupL_ey—Opera House, J. M. Clement. 

Domrries—Royal, Mrs. W. E. Potts. 

DunpEE— Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur Co. 

DounreRMLINE—St. Margaret’s Hall, A. 
Buchanan. 
Opera House, W. E. Potts. 
DunstasLeE—Corn Exchange, G. Baldock. 
Duruam—Assembly Rooms, T. Rushworth. 
EastBourNE—Royal, Mr. 8. Lloyd. 
Devonshire Park, A. Standen Triggs. 
Pier, G. Hayes. 
Pavilion, A. Standen Triggs. 
Town Hall, W. J. Kennard. 
New Hall, H. W. Card. 
Ecctes—Lyceum, J. Hague. 
KprnpureH—Royal, Howard & Wyndham. 
Lyceum, Howard & Wyndham, Lim. 
Pavilion Theatre, Ellis. 
Exswick—Queen’s Theatre, H. H. Tucker. 
KE1y (Cambs.)—Public Rooms, H. Archer. 
Exrerer—Theatre Royal, F. Pollard. 
FParxrrk — Grand Theatre, R. C. Bu- 
chanan. 

FarnwortH—New Queen’s Theatre, T. 
Morton Powell. 

FoLKEstoNE—Pleasure Gardens Theatre, 
H. W. Rowland. 

GatnsporoucH— Royal Albert, R. Kirk. 

Royal, G. Gettler. 
Garston—Theatre Royal, D. Barnard. 
GATESHEAD-ON-TyNE—Métropole Theatre, 

Sidney Bacon. 

Queen’s Theatre, Bolam & Bacon. 
GiLLiIncuamM—Public Hall, Company. 
Giascow—Royalty, Howard & Wyndham, 

Lim. 
Theatre Royal, Howard & Wyndham, 
Lim. 

Princess’s, R. Waldon. 

Grand, R. C. Buchanan. 

Lyceum, R. Waldon. 

Métropole, A. Jefferson. 

King’s, Howard & Wyndham. 
GLoucrster—Royal, Messrs. Poole. 

King’s Theatre, Messrs. Poole. 
GooLte—Royal, T. B. Wilson. 

Gr. YarmoutrH—Royal Aquarium Theatre, 
J. W. Nightingale. 

Greenock—Royal, Executors of the late 
Alexr. Wright. 

New Theatre, R. C. Buchanan. 
Greenwicuh—Carlton Theatre, A. Carlton. 
Grimsby — Prince of Wales’s, J. H. Curry. 

Theatre Royal, Woolhouse. 
Harirax—Grand, O. C. Culling. 

Royal, O. C. Culling. 


Haniry—Royal, C. & G. Elphinstone. 

King’s Theatre, Elphinstone. 
HarkoGaATE Grand Opera House, W. 

Peacock. 
Hanrrieroon (EKast)—Empress, R. Everton. 
Hartiepoon (West) —Royal, T. Kirtley. 

Grand, Mr. F. Conneau. 
Hastinas—-Gaiety, G. Gaze. 

Hawick, N.B.—Theatre, Manager. 
Hrneurn—Theatre Royal, W. Jackson. 
Herrerorp—Royal, Warwick Major. 

Drill Hall, A. Lovesey. 

Herne Bay—Town Hall, T. Watson. 

Pier Pavilion, H. Banks. 

Cycle Hall, N. Mitchell. 
Hoyianp—Princess’s, A. Carlton. 
Huppersr1eLp— Royal, Milton Bode. 

Empire Theatre, 0. C. Culling. 
Hutit—Royal, W. Morton. 

New Alexandra Theatre, Hull, W. 

Morton. 

Grand Theatre, John Hart. 

Hype—Royal, J. W. Maloney. 
Inkeston —Theatre Royal, L. F. A. Rogers. 
InverNEssS— Royal, Cameron Burgess. 
Ipswich —Lyceum Theatre, W. G. Fisk. 
Jarrow-on-'l'yNe-—Royal,Hugh Robertson. 
JersEY—Opera House, C. R. Perkins. 
KEIGHLEY — Queen’s, Messrs. Carson «& 
Granville. 
Krenpat—St. George’s Th., J. W. Butler. 


Kerrertnc—Avenue Theatre, F. Payne. 


KTDDERMINSTER 
Moore. 
Kryaston - on - THAMES - 
Peter Davey. 
Lancaster —Athenreum, H. Wilkinson. 
LEAMINGTON Spa—Royal, Henry Dundas. 
Leeps— Grand, John Hart. 

Royal, F. Macnaghten. 

Queen’s Th., Dottridge and Longden. 
LeicestER—Royal Opera House, J. A. 

Winstanley. 

Royal, J. A. Winstanley. 
Lr1cu—Theatre Royal, J. Dewhurst. 
Lre1eutron Buzzanp—Corn Exchange, Sec. 
Lerru—New Gaiety, C. M. Julian. 
LryLaAnp—Public Hall, Manager. 
LicurreLp—St. James’s Hall, H. Larkin. 
Liverick-—Royal, R. Fogerty. 

Lixcotn— Theatre Royal, F. King. 
Liverpoot — Court, Robert Arthur 
Theatres Company, Limited. 

Prince of Wales’s, St. John Denton 

and G. Blunt. 

Shakespeare, J. M. Hardie. 

Rotunda, M. Montgomery. 

Grand Opera House,T. Morton Powell. 

Lyric, H. C. Arnold. 

Star, H. Fineberg. 

LuanpupNno— Prince’s, Baring Bros. 

New Grand Theatre, Company. 
Luaneviy— Royalty Theatre, John Tully. 

Atheneum Hall, J. Boulton. 


New Opera House, J. P. 


Royal County, 
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Lonpon — Adelphi Theatre, W. Greet. 

Alexandra, F. W. Purcell. 

Apollo, H. Lowenfeld. 

Avenue, F. Curzon. 

Borough, Stratford, F. Fredericks. 

Britannia, Barrasiord & Bostock. 

Brixton Theatre, Ernest Stevens. 

Broadway, New Cross, F. Mouillot. 

Camden Theatre, Frank Curzon. 

Comedy, W. Greet. 

Coronet, Frank Curzon. 

Court, J. H. Leigh. 

Covent Garden, Company. 

Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 

Crouch End Opera House, Messrs. 
Mouillot & Duncan Young. 

Crown Theatre, Peckham, Company. 

Dalston Theatre, Milton Bode. 

Daly’s Theatre, Geo. Edwardes. 

Drury Lane, Company. 

Duke of York’s, Charles Frohman. 

Ealing Theatre, Arthur Carlton. 

Elephant and Castle, J. E. Bull. 

Empire, Balham, Lawson. 

Gaiety, Geo. Edwardes. 

Garrick, Arthur Bourchier. 

Grand, Fulham, A. F. Henderson. 

Grand, Islington, George Davey. 

Great Queen Street, W. 5S. Penley. 

Greenwich, Carlton Theatre. 

Haymarket, Frederick Harrison. 

His Majesty’s, Beerbohm Tree. 

Imperial, Lewis Waller. 

King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, W., 
J. B. Mulholland. 

Lyceum (closed). 

Lyric, W. Greet. 

Lyric, Hammersmith, Acton Phillips. 

Marlborough, F. W. Pureell. 

Métropole, Camberwell, Company. 

New Theatre, Sir Chas. Wyndham. 

Olympic (closed). 

Pavilion, Company. 

Prince of Wales's, F. Curzon. 

Princess’s, F. de Jong. 

Princess of Wales’s Theatre, Kenning- 
ton, R. Arthur. 

Royalty, Kate Santley. 

St. James’s, George Alexander. 

Savoy, W. Greet. 

Shaftesbury, G. Musgrove. 

Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham Jn., 
H. Dudley Bennett. 

Standard, Mrs. A. Melville. 

Strand, Frank Curzon. 

Stratford Theatre Royal, F. Frede- 
ricks. 

Surrey, Geo. Conquest. 

Terriss Theatre, Rotherhithe, W. & F. 
Melville. 

Terry’s Theatre, Edward Terry. 

Vaudeville, A. & S. Gatti. 

Victoria Theatre, Bayswater. 

Walthamstow, King’s Th., Manager. 
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‘ 
Lonpoxn—cont. 
West London Theatre, W. Bailey. 
Woolwich, New Grand Theatre, C. 
Sounes. 
Wyndham’s Theatre, Sir 
Wyndham. 


Alexandra Palace, Company. 

Balham Assembly Rooms, J. H. Beare. 
Orystal Palace, Company. 

Ealing, Victoria Hall, Ealing Ceuncil. 
Egyptian Hall, Maskelyne. 

Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 
Peckham Public Hall, W. L. Dowton. 
Prince’s Hall. 

St. George's Hall. 


Charles 


Lonponverry, Opera House, Manager. 
Loneron—Queen’s Theatre, H. 8. Howard. 
Loveunornoven — Royal, G. W. Pagne 
Seddon. 
Grand 
Turner. 
MACCLESFIELD 


Luton Theatre, Reginald F. 
Royal, W. Gatley. 
Mxstrec--Town Hall Theatre, Manager. 
Maiwstoxe —Hippodrome, T. Transtield. 
Corn Exchange, Secretary. 
Ma.vern—Assembly Rooms, Manager. 
Mancuester— Prince’s, Oscar Barrett. 
Royal, Oscar Barrett. 
Gaiety, Oscar Barrett. 
Queen's, R. Flanagan. 
St. James’s Theatre, J. Walters. 
Royal Osborne, W. H. Broadhead. 
Métropole, W. H. Broadhead. 
Grand Junction, Broadhead. 
Mareate— Royal, Macknight. 
New Grand Theatre, F. Mouillot. 
Merruyr Typri.—Theatre Royal, Will 
Smithson. 
Mexsoroven (Yorks)—Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, W. H. Melton. 
Mipp.esnrovcn-—Royal, G. & C. Imeson. 
New Grand Opera House, Company. 
Mipp_eton—Pardoe’s Theatre, W. Pardoe. 
Morecampe—Royalty, T. and O. H. Julian 
Malvern. 
MorHerwe.LL New 
R. C. Buchanan. 
Newcastie (Staffs) 
Manager. 
NEwcastLE-upon-Tyne — Tyne, 
& Wyndham, Ltd. 
Royal, R. Arthur Theatres Company, 
Limited. 
Grand Theatre, Sidney Bacon. 
Palace Theatre, T. W. Rowe. 
Newmarket—Victoria, F. H. Phillips. 
Newport (Mon.)—Lyceum, Sidney Cooper. 
New Town (Mid Wales)—Public Hall, 
J. Bennett. 
Nortu Suretps—Boro’ Th., A. Jefferson. 
Theatre Royal, 8. Bacon. 
Norrgampron—Opera House, Bode and 
Compton. 
Norruwicu — Central 
Golden. 


Century Theatre, 


Theatre Royal, 


Howard 


Theatre, Mrs. 
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Norwich—Opera House, Fred Morgan. 
NorrincHam-—Royal, R. Arthur Company. 

Grand, C. P. Cooke. 

King’s Theatre, F. Macnaghten. 
Nunraton—Prince of Wales’s Th., Cross. 
O.pHam—cColosseum, T. Whittaker. 

Empire, E. Dottridge. 
Oxrorp—New Theatre, T. Lucas. 
PaisLey—Paisley Theatre, J. H. Savile. 
Pentre — Lyceum, A. Carlton. 
PertH— Opera House, J. H. Savile. 
PrrersonoucH — Royal Theatre, A. D. 

Vernon. 

Drill Hall, Secretary. 
PiymovtH —Royal, A. Carlton. 

Grand, C. F. Williams. 

St. James’s Hall, Manager. 


Pontrerract — Assembly Rooms, T. E. 


Pickard. 
Pontyroo.—T.R., C. W. Poole. 
Pontrypripp—Royal Clarence,Milton Bode. 
Portu—Opera House, C. W. Poole. 
PortsmoutH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 

Prince’s, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Prince’s, Sawyer & Woodruff. 

New Theatre Royal, S. Pritt. 
Rapvctirre—Grand Opera House, G. T. 

Sante. 
Ramscate —Amphitheatre, Manager. 

Marina Theatre, Manager. 
RawrenstaLt—Grand, J. Potter. 
Reapinc—County Theatre, Milton Bode. 
Repuitt— Market Hall, A. Smith. 

Ruy. (N. Wales)—Town Hall, A. Row- 
lands. 

Ricumonp—Prince of Wales, G. Dance. 

RocupaLe —New Th. Royal, O. C. Culling. 

Rocuester—Corn Exchange, Corporation. 

Rornernam—Theatre Royal, W. Manning. 

Rucny—Theatre Royal, A. F. Cross. 

Town Hall, Manager. 
Runcorn—Royal, H. W. Caddick. 

Sr. ALnans—County Hall, A. Rowden. 

Sr. Hetens—Theatre Royal, Company. 

SALFORD Prince of Wales’s, E. B. 
Goulden. 

Sauriey (Birmingham) -- Carlton Theatre, 
A. Carlton. 

Scannornovucn—Theatre Royal, Manager. 

Londesborough, Messrs. Waddington. 

Spa, Manager. 

Aquarium, W. Morgan. 
Sracompge—Irving Theatre, Manager. 
Seanam Hansourn—New Theatre Royal, 

A. C. Harrison. 
SuerrieLp—Royal, F. W. Purcell. 

Alexandra Theatre, Forsdike. 

Lyceum Theatre, J. Hart. 
Stoveu—Public Hall, G. Young. 
Suerawick— Royal, C. Barnard. 

Sourn SxreLtps—Royal, 8. Bacon. 


Sournampron—Prince of Wales’s, Mrs. 


J. W. Gordon. 
New Grand Theatre, F. Mouillot. 


SouTHEND-ON-SeEA—Empire, Fred Marlow. 
Sournrport—Opera House, A. Hemming. 

Winter Gardens, Manager. 

SpennymMoorn—Cambridge Theatre, Har- 
ding Thomas. 

Srarrorp—Lyceum, J. Elphinstone. 

SratypripGe — Grand, A. Carlton. 

STanLey, DcrHam Victoria Theatre, 
M. H. Lindon. 

New Theatre Royal, M. H. Lindon. 
Srockrorr—Royal, Charles Revill. 
Srockton-on-TrEEs—Royal, 8. Bacon. 
Sroke—Gordon Theatre, Manager. 
SroursripGe—Alhambra Theatre, Miss 

Lynton. 
Srrarrorp-on-Avon —Memorial Theatre. 
SunDERLAND—Avenue, C. E. Machin. 

Theatre Royal, C. E. Machin. 
Swapiincore—T'own Hall, T. Kidd. 
SwanseEA—Grand, Fred Mouillot. 

New Star Theatre, T. M. Powell. 
Swinpon—Queen’s Theatre, Ernest Car- 

penter. 

Ton-y-panpy—Theatre Royal, A. Carlton. 
Torquay—Royal, R. Smerdon. 
Trenensert—Opera House, C. W. Poole. 
TrowsripGe—Town Hall, T. S. Hill. 
TunpripGe Weitts— Opera House, Mouil- 
lot & Dale. 
Wakerirenp—Opera House, B. Sherwood. 
Watisenp—Theatre Royal, E. P. Royston. 
Watsatt—Grand Theatre, W. H. West- 
wood. 

Her Majesty’s Th., W. H. Westwood. 

Wanrnineron—Court, Milton, Johnson & 
Potter. 
Warerrorp—Theatre Royal, Manager. 
Wepnespury — Theatre Royal, Harry 
Battersby. 
West Bromwicn—Royal, J. Page Moore. 
Wesron-super-Mane—Pavilion and Opera 
House, W. Payne. 
Wexrorp—Theatre Royal, Jas. Sinnott. 
Wurrenaven—Theatre Royal, Jas. Clarke. 
Waurr.anp (S. Wales)—New Public Hall, 
Whitland. 
Wupnes---Alexandra, Messrs. Kiddie. 
Wican—Court, Jno. Worswick. 

Theatre Royal, H. J. Worswick. 
Wixpsor—Theatre Royal, J. Manville. 
Wisnecu—Selwyn Theatre, Chas. Gates. 

Public Hall, A. Ballo. 
Wox1ne-——Public Hall, J. Lewis. 
WotverHampron—Grand, Milton Bode. 

Prince of Wales, Benton & Little. 
Worcester—New Royal, A. Carlton. 
Worktnaton—Queen’s Opera House, H. 

Wright. 
Worrninc—Theatre Royal, A. B. Dixon. 
Wrexnam—St. James’s, J. A. Hicks. 

Public Hall, G. Bevan. 
Yrovr.—Assembly Rooms, Manager. 
York—-Th. Royal, Messrs. Waddington. 

Grand Opera House, W. Peacock. 
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MUSIC HALLS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ABerpreeN—Palace, Ernest Sheldon. 

Accrinc ron—Hippodrome, Sylvester. 

Arrerciuirre—Alhambra, G. R. Beaumont. 

Barrow-tx-Furness—Tivoli, Vars., Signor 
Pepi. 

Barn —Palace, Macnaghten. 

Assembly Rooms, C. B. Oliver. 
Be.rast—Empire, Company. 

Hippodrome, J. Bosco. 

Alhambra, H. T. Downs. 
3IRKENHEAD—Argyle, D. J. Clarke. 
Brmoincuam—Empire, Company. 

Gaiety, Mr. A. Bushell. 

Hippodrome, Barrasford. 

Bordesley Palace, Moss & Stoll. 
Biacksurn—New Palace, F. Macnagh- 

ten. 
Biackroo.—Palace, G. H. Harrop. 

Hippodrome, Manager. 

North Pier, J. Walker. 

Central Pier, C. Chantler. 

Victoria Pier, G. Roberts. 
BorprEstey —Palace Theatre, Company. 
Braprorp— People’s Palace, F. Mac- 

naghten. 

Empire, H. E. Moss. 

BrivGwarer— Empire, P. Galino. 
Bripiineron—Palace, Mr. W. Morgan. 
Briguron—Alhambra, J. L. Graydon. 

Hippodrome, Barrasford. 

Empire, J. D. Kirtland. 

West Pier Pavilion and Royal Pa- 

vilion. 

New Palace Pier, A. Aldin. 
Bristo.—Empire, T. Barrasford. 

Palace, Livermore Bros. 
Burntey—Empire, Horner. 
Carpirr-—-Empire, O. Stoll. 

Philharmonic Hall, Company. 
Cuatruam—Barnard’s, L. B. Barnard. 

Gaiety, Captain H. E. Davis. 
CHELTENHAM 
CHESTERFIELD 
CLeETHORPES—Empire, Company. 
Conk— Palace, Bert Ward. 
Croypon— Palace, Eustace H. Jay. 
Drerny—Palace, T. Edwards. 
Doven—Empire, Maltby & Haynes. 
Dubiin— Empire, Company. 

Tivoli Theatre, C. M. Jones. 
Dup.ey—Empire, T. Pritchard. 
DunprE— Palace, Livermore Bros. 

Empire, Company. 

Gaiety, Company. 
KasTBouRNE—Floral 
Triggs. 

Pier Pavilion, Mr. Geo. Hayes. 
EpInburGH—-Empire, H. E. Moss. 

Tivoli, F. Fordham. 

Cooke’s Cireus, J. H. Cooke. 


Hall, A. Standen 


-Winter Gardens, Manager. 
Hippodrome, Hernandez. 


Giascow—Britannia, A. Hubner. 

Empire Palace, W. H. Howard. 

Tivoli, Colquhoun and Armstrong. 

Hippodrome, A. Hubner. 

Queen’s, Colquhoun & Armstrong. 

The Zoo, E. H. Bostock. 

Grand Palace, Barrasford. 

Pavilion, Barrasford. 

Great Griuspy—King’s Hall, H. Raven- 
hill. 

Hippodrome, T. Edwardes. 

Grear YarmoutH—Britannia Pier, J. W. 
Nightingale. 

Hippodrome, G. Gilbert. 
Greenock—Empire, F. Weston. 
Guiuspy—Hippodrome, T. Edwards. 
Hatirax—People’s Palace, Macnaghten. 
Haniey—Grand, C. & G. Elphinstone. 
Hartriepoon (Werst)—Gaiety, Carlton St. 

Aubyn. 
Hastines—-Empire, John Brill. 

Pavilion, West Pier, Drew Mackin- 

tosh. 

Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 

Public Hall, W. Slade. 
HupprrsrieLp—Empire, O. C. Culling. 
Hvuiui—-Alhambra, J. Pellow. 

Palace, Moss & Thornton, Company. 

The Circus, General Manager. 

Empire, J. S. Sage. 
ILKESTON—Queen’s Palace, Joe Richards. 

Empire, J. Barber. 
Lancaster—Palace of Varieties, J. & C. 

Fell. 
Lreeps—City Varieties, F. W. Wood. 

Empire, Company. 

Tivoli, T. Barrasford. 
LericestER—Pavilion, F. Macnaghten. 

Palace, O. Stoll. 

Lixcotn—Palace, Frank Macnaghten. 
Liverroo.—Empire, Company. 

Haymarket, F. Willmott. 

Hippodrome, Mr. T. Barrasford. 

Paddington, J. Kiernan. 

Park Palace, J. Kiernan. 

Parthenon, E. W. Smith. 

Roscommon, T. Tweedale. 

Royal Palace, M. Montgomery. 

Westminster, M. Montgomery. 
Lonpon—Albert, Charles Relf. 

Alhambra, Company. 

Balham, Duchess Company. 

Barnard’s, Greenwich. 

Bedford, Company. 

Bow Palace, F’. Macnaghten. 

Camberwell Palace, J. Sparrow. 

Cambridge, Company. 

Canterbury, Company. 

Chelsea Palace, Company. 

Collins’s, Company. 
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Lonpox—cont. 

Empire, Battersea, E. E. Giles. 

Empire, Hackney, Company. 

Empire, Holloway, Company. 

Empire, Leicester Square, Company. 

Empire, New Cross. 

Empire, Shepherd’s Bush, Company. 

Empire, Stratford, Company. 

Empress Palace, Brixton, Company. 

Euston Varieties, Company. 

Foresters’, F. Macnaghten. 

Gatti’s (Westminster Bridge Road), 

Messrs. Gatti. 

Grand Music Hall, Clapham, Com- 

pany. 

Granville, Walham Green, Company. 

Hammersmith, J. C. Coe. 

Hoxton Varieties, Macdermott. 

Islington Empire, Company. 

Kilburn Varieties, Manager. 

London, Company. 

London Hippodrome, Company. 

London Pavilion, Company. 

Metropolitan, Company. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, Company. 

Palace of Varieties, Charles Morton. 

Paragon, Company. 

Queen’s, Poplar, Maltby & Wickes. 

Royal, Company. 

Sadler’s Wells, F. Macnaghten. 

Sebright, G. Belmont. 

South London, Company. 

Standard, T. 5. Dickie. 

Star, J. Hart, 

Tivoli, Company. 

Victoria Hall, Company. 

Walthamstow, Palace, Company. 

Walworth Palace of Vars., De Wing. 
MAccLEesFIELD—Hippodrome, A. Condor. 
Marpenneap—Empire Theatre, A. Ball. 
Mancuester —Grand, E. H. Jones. 

Hippodrome, W. H. Broadhead. 

Palace, P. Watson. 

Tivoli, Company. 
MansrreLp—Tivoli, N. Herbert. 
MippLEssproucH— Empire, Company. 

Oxford Palace, W. Robinson. 
Morecambe — Winter Gardens, W. Hol- 

land. 

Alhambra Palace, J. Gardner. 

West End Pier, J. Porter. 

Central Pier, EK. Hill. 

Albert Hall, H. Hargreaves. 
Devonshire Hall, J. H. Walker. 
NEewcastLE-on-TynE —New Empire, Com- 

pany. 

Pavilion, Barrasford. 


Newcast.LeE-on-Tynr— cont. 

Olympia, Company. 
Newrort—Empire, Company. 
NortHampron— Palace, I’. H. Anderson. 
Nortu Suretps— Central Palace, W.Mould. 
Norwicu — Hippodrome, Bostock. 
NorrincHam —Empire Theatre, Company. 
O._pnam—Gaiety, E. J. Dexter. 

Royal Varieties, Dottridge. 
Oxrorp—Empire, Albany Ward. 
PatsLEY—Royal Empire, J. H. Savile. 
PitymoutH— Palace, Messrs. Livermore. 

Winter Gardens, W. C. & S. Hancock. 
PortsmoutH— Empire Palace, Company. 

People’s, F. Pearce. 

Ruyi—Queen’s Palace, Manager. 
RocupaLE—Circus of Varieties, Company. 
St. HeLens—Hippodrome, Barrasford. 
SALFORD Bridge Music Hall, F. L. 
Birch. 
Hippodrome, W. H. Broadhead. 
L. & N. W. Hotel Concert Hall, Mrs. 
S. A. Higham. 

Regent Varieties, J. M. Hardie. 
SanpGatE—Alhambra, Maltby. 
ScarBorouGH—People’s Palace, W. Mor- 

gan. 
SHEERNEsS — Palace, P. Raymond. 
SHEFFIELD—Empire, H. I. Moss. 

Grand Music Hall, F. Macnaghten. 

Wonderland, V. Sampson. 

Shakspere, F’. Howan. 
SourH SuHreLtps -— Empire 

Thornton. 

Tivoli, G. S. Douglas. 
Sournampron— Palace, J. L. Graydon. 

Pier Pavilion, H. C. Sait. 

Philharmonic Hall, W. B. Hill. 
SovrHENnD-on-Sea—Pier Pavilion, 

ager. 

Kursaal, Geo. Scott. 
Sournport——Hippodrome, G. Arvey. 
Srockrorr Grand ‘Theatre, J. 

Harrison. 
Srockton-on-TEES 
SUNDERLAND- 

Bros. 
Swansea—New Empire, O. Stoll. 

Albert Hall, G. Phelps. 

Shaftesbury Halls, A. Williams. 
Tonyranpy—Hippodrome, J. Burton. 
Warrincton—Theatre of Varieties, J. 

Potter. 

Wican— Empire, W. Birchall. 
WotverHampron —Empire, C. Barnard. 
Wootwicu—Barnard’s, §. Barnard. 
Worcester—Bijou, Manager. 
Wrexnam-—Empire, J. J. Scott. 


Palace, R. 


Man- 


Grand, W. Batty. 
People’s Palace, Livermore 


Sianior Naot, an Italian vocalist popular in the last century, met his death by the 


explosion of a steam cooking apparatus. 
and he took them to see it. 


works ! 


Some friends went to dine with Naldi, in Paris, 
“This,” said poor Naldi, “ is the safety valve. 
If I was to close this, the machine would burst.” 


You see how it 
Saying which he closed it by 


way of explanation, and the machine exploded, and killed him on the spot. 
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THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E. 
Established 1803. PATRONS : Enfranchised 1857. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Br f ir 2 
A 
i ly | 


| per ed Mi 
Es eet ‘j 


<or 





las Institution clothes, maintains, and educates 250 children of deceased or distressed Licensed Victuallers 
at a cost of £7,500 per annum. 2,963 children have been admitted since its foundation. Duly qualified children 
are eligible at 7 and remain until 15. 


GENTLEMAN'S LIFE SUBSCRIPTION .. oe es ee «- £10. 10s, 4 Votes. 
Lapy's LIFE SUBSCRIPTION .. ee ee es > on £5. 5s. 2 
ANNUAL SURSCRIPTION ee ee os £1. Is. 1 Vote. 


Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solic ited, and will be very thankfully received at the Offices of the 
Institution, 127 Fleet Street, London ; or by the Bankers, BARCLAY & Co., LimrrED, 19, Fleet Street, London. 


JOSEPH W. OAKE, Governor. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED YICTUALLERS, 


127, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
MEMBER’S ENTRANCE FEE... ° -- £10. 10s, 
AMONG the benefits in active operation is the distribution of NEARLY ONE HUNDRED POUNDS WEEKLY, 
in allowances of 6s. 6d. to 13s., to 257 aged and distressed Members of tlie Society. 
From the establishment of the Society to December 1903 upwards of £403,100 has been distributed in weekly 


allowances and temporary assistance to aged and indigent Members. The amount paid on this account during 
the last year was £5,815. 5s, 4d. 





JOSEPH W. OAKE, Governor. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, 
ASYLUM ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, SE, 


Consists of 170 Separate Houses, Chapel, Board and Court Room, Library, &c., erected upon Six Acres of 
Freehold Land, necessitating an expenditure of £11,100 PER ANNUM. A weekly allowance of 5s. is now 
granted to 94 of the Candidates seeking a home in the Asylum. 


Founded 1827. Incorporated 1842. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Institution fora QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. Annual Subscriptions of One Guinea or upwards are most earnestly solicited, 


Chairman—Mr. DAVID J. JONES, Rosemary Branch, 44, Lewisham High Road, S.E. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 28, New Bridge Street, E.G. 
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THE ERA ANNUAL ADVERTISER. 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Recommended for Headaches, Bile, Indigestion, an 
Obstinate Constipation; also in Rheumatism 
and all Skin Diseases—these Pills being 
a direct 









Whelpton’s 
Healing Ointment 


PURIFIER 





ROE tacK. DiskAsEs. <A specific for EczEMA. 


Pills or Ointment sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d., by 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
And all Medicine Vendors at Home and Abroad. Sent free by 
Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 








For Shaving without Soap, Water, or Brush 
and in One-Half the Ordinary Time ; 


— 

ay * Tube of EUXESIS and a Sharp Razor only 
= he ~~ 

sj Needful. 

The genuine bears Two Signatures :“ A.S. LLOYD” in black, and “ AIMEE LLOYD” in red ink. Refuse any other. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores; or post free for 18. 6d. from—- 


LLOYD & CO., 3, SPUR STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 








CORNS! BUNIONS!! NAILS!!! 


And all Diseases of the Feet successfully treated, without pain, by 
Mr. GARDNER, Skin Specialist and Practical Chiropodist, 85, REGENT STREET, W. 


Highest surgical testimonials (Sir Wm. Jenner, &c.) Also testimonials from the Prime Minister, Bishop of 
London, H.R.H. Prince Christian, &c. CORN, BUNION, and Chilblain Ointment absolutely cures gouty 
and all painful affections of tender feet, soft corns, stiff and enlarged toes and joints, &c. Post free, 14 stamps. 


Gardner's “‘ Perfection”? Toilet Soap possesses a peculiar charm, as it beautifies and soothes the 
most tender skin, Its use ensures delicacy of complexion, guards against wrinkles, and keeps the skin always soft 
and delicate. A wonderful sense of ease follows the use of Gardner's Perfection Toilet Soap when employed iu 
bathing tender feet. Post free, 1s, per tablet, or perfumed with exquisite Otto de Rose, 2s. 6d., post free. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BAN K, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ° 
o «(on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £100 ° 
1 ° 1 ° 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. | 
2 I, 2 to 


on Deposits repayable on demand 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
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2; |, |) 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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INVALUABLE TOILET REQUISITE FOR RESTORING WEAK AND FADED HAIR TO STRENCTH 
AND LUXURIANCE. 


OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


(ESTABLISHED 1821) 


* Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered 
for preserving, strengthening, beautifying, 
and restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 


and preventing them turning grey. 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per bottle. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at all the principal Stores. 


For children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent head of hair (it is 
perfectly safe to be used with the tenderest infant). It is free from all poisonous ingredients, 
and does not contain anything of a greasy nature to soil the head-dress. 


FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS 
OF SKIN, &c. 


It Softens and Improves the Hands, 
Face, and Skin generally. 


ALLAYING IRRITATION CAUSED BY HEAT; AND 
ROUCHNESS OCCASIONED BY COLD WINDS. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ACTRESSES, 
The best article for Preserving the Skin after removing the 
**Make-up.”’ Invaluable to the Theatrical Profession. 


Still growing in popular favour after 40 years’ use. Sold by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 6d, 
and 1s, Sample Tube post free for 6 or 12 Stamp-, of the Sole Proprietors. 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, Perfumers to Her late Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA, 
19 GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. Beware of Spur ious Imitations, 


ESTABLISHED 1830. Telephone: 76 STREATHAM. 


CRABB & SON, 


Surveyors, Estate Agents and Valuers, 


100, BRIXTON HILL, S.W. (Corner of St. Saviour’s Road). 
Manager, Mr. W. INGE. 


Rents Collected. Estates Managed. Surveys and Valuations made for all purposes. 
Inventories made and checked. Mortgages arranged. 

BRIXTON AND DISTRICTS. FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT.—A selected List of Fur- 
nished and Unfurnished Residences, Flats, &c., to be Let or Sold, fowarded upon receipt 
of requirements. 

Messrs. CRABB & SON are entrusted with the management of several Estates owned by 
leading Members of the Profession. 
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Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE . Blue 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


CHARING CROSS 
$= TURKISH BATHS. 


; (NEVILL’S.) 
wii] Gentlemen’s Entrance, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


Separate Baths for Ladies. 
Entrance, Northumberland Passage, Craven Street, Strand. 


MM) PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 
i i 


Admission, 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 38. 6d.; after 7 p.m., 2s. 
And at LONDON BRIDGE, ALDGATE, EDGWARE ROAD, BROAD STREET, 
and WOOL EXCHANGE, City. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREEZE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE COUGHS, COLDS, 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 
AND ALL KINDRED AILMENTS. 


This old and tried remedy has stood the test of 
two generations. REFUSE to be put off with a 
SUBSTITUTE; the ORIGINAL can be had of all 
chemists if you let it be seen that you are not weak 
enough to accept an imitation. 


COLLIS BROWNE IS THE NAME, 
1/13, 2/9, 4/6, the Prices. 
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INVALUABLE TOILET REQUISITE FOR RESTORING WEAK AND FADED HAIR TO STRENCTH 
AND LUXURIANCE. 


OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


(ESTABLISHED 1821) 


: Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered 
for preserving, strengthening, beautifying, 
and restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 


and preventing them turning grey. 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per bottle. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at all the principal Stores. 


For children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent head of hair (it is 
perfectly safe to be used with the tenderest infant). It is free from all poisonous ingredients, 
and does not contain anything of a greasy nature to soil the head-dress. 


FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS 
OF SKIN, &c. 


It Softens and Improves the Hands, 
Face, and Skin generally. 


ALLAYING IRRITATION CAUSED BY HEAT; AND 
ROUCHNESS OCCASIONED BY COLD WINDS. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ACTRESSES, 
The best article for Preserving the Skin after removing the 
**“Make-up.”’ Invaluable to the Theatrical Profession. 


Still growing in popular favour after 10 years’ use. Sold by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes, 6d. 
and 1s, Sample Tube post free for 6 or 12 Stamp-, of the Sole Proprietors. 


SBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, Perfumers to Her late Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA, 
. 19 GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. Beware of Spurions Imitations, 


ESTABLISHED 1830. Telephone: 76 STREATHAM. 


CRABB & SON, 


Surveyors, Estate Agents and Valuers, 


100, BRIXTON HILL, S.W. (Corner of St. Saviour’s Road). 
Manager, Mr. W. INGE. 


Rents Collected. Estates Managed. Surveys and Valuations made for all purposes. 
Inventories made and checked. Mortgages arranged. 

BRIXTON AND DISTRICTS. FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT.—A selected List of Fur- 
nished and Unfurnished Residences, Flats, &c., to be Let or Sold, fowarded upon receipt 
of requirements. 

Messrs. CRABB & SON are entrusted with the management of several Estates owned by 
leading Members of the Profession. 
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Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE . BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


CHARING CROSS 
(>=) TURKISH BATHS. 


(NEVILL’S.) 
. MI Gentlemen’s Entrance, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
HH Separate Baths for Ladies. 
A Entrance, Northumberland Passage, Craven Street, Strand. 


i Dern a bill il Y¥ PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 3s. 6d.; after 7 p.m., 2s. 
And at LONDON BRIDGE, ALDGATE, EDGWARE ROAD, BROAD STREET, 
and WOOL EXCHANGE, City. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREEZE. 


DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE CouGHS, COLDS, 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 
AND ALL KINDRED AILMENTS. 


This old and tried remedy has stood the test of 
two generations. REFUSE to be put off with a 
SUBSTITUTE; the ORIGINAL can be had of all 
chemists if you let it be seen that you are not weak 
enough to accept an imitation. 


COLLIS BROWNE IS THE NAME, 
1/13, 2/9, 4/6, the Prices. 
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TOILET VINOLIA SOAP. — 


For the Complexion. 


xa 


Otto, 10d. 








